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The present Hcport ought to have Ikjdh issued before Christmus Lastj nnd this \^'Oulcl 
hare been done but for unavoidablo delays. Had it been so, however, it must have been 
issued without much direct supeinntcndence on my part, and tlm latter portion of 
it at least in a more abridged form. On my return from India last June, only 
about 80 pages had been printed off, and little more than 40 additional pages were 
in typo; this gave me the opportunity of revising the remainder as it passed tlirough 
the press, and of correcting and adding to it according to the most recent informatioa 
I had obtained. 

Though devoted clueflly to KiiltliiAwAd and Kachlii it is not to be regarded as in any 
sense n complete report on the antiquities of either of these provinces, Kaclih has 
liitherto been a term htco^uUa to the antiquarian, and, though probably not very rich 
in remains, it deserves a much fuUer examination than I could bestow upon it in a few 
weeks at the commencement of t!ie hot season of 1875, Of KiVthidwAd wo know 
more; but I have not been able to touch in this Report, on Satruiijaya* with its 
city of temples, the ancient Valabhi, Somamitli, and many other places of interest, 
and it would require that I should devote at least another season to the 
province, in order to be able to represent these places in a manner at all adequate 
to flicir interest. The want also of anything like a suflcient staff of draughtsmen 
prevented a good deal being accomplished that might have been done with more 
effective assistance, 

A complete set of impressions were taken of tbo great Asoka inscription at Girm\r 
and of Eudm DArnh's, and arc now lodged in the India Office Library, where tliey can 
be examined by scholars. The SAli and early Arabic coins of Sindh have been made the 
basis of an able chapter in the Report, kindly contributed by Edward Thomas, Esq., 
P,R,S,, &C.J which will l>o road by oriental numismatologists with interest, Tor tbo 

■ Tjtis Want, bo far as ^^ruiljaja la conccniicJ, wna to a certain extent dtip|.>nL'd Ijj Use publicatioo in J8tj0 of 
niy work on The Temples of cotiluiniiig 45 photograph a wiih an Li.>!tQrical nnd Jcscriplivc inttoiliieiion : 

ondoa to Somnniitli, Uy tlio work eDtitlc<] Photo^rnpht from SomtnuUh, 6Vrwrfr, pnblialied ia IftTO, 

with YicwB of S:\ii5, Ilhimaiiadi, Soinnnith, GimAr, Ac, The ncgatiTeg of the pliotogmphic illiiatmtioiiH of 
boUi thcae work^ nrenow in poasesaion of the India Office; hut tbe places aborc referred to ret^^iiire n more dclniJcd 
exaiuiDAtion lliaii wag pmclicftble in ibe cireum^ftonccd under wbicli the malerinU were coilected for these work?, 

I, 
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PBEFACE. 


rest, the Eeport must speak for ifeolf* Haviu- to prepare tlio letterpress aad all the 
uccompaDyiug drawings for publication witMn tlic space of the four months I am 
annually in Europe, but little time is at my eommand for study and i-oscavoh, wUiclt 
arc indispensable for the full illuati^tion of the subject, and for the working out of 
the many points of history, ethnology, that present themselves for investigation. 

I have conscij^uently been oldiged, among otlicr things, to pass over some inseriptions 
quite unnoticed, but in tbo bopc that at some future date I may ijc able to Ivavo 
them prepared for publication. 

Much and valuable aid has Iwjeu alYorded me in the preparation of the work l 
in the fioM—by Mr. J. E. Peile, Eo.G-S., and Colonel W, Clmsc Parr, the Political Agents 
in Kdthihwdd and Eachh respectively, who gave me every assistance while in their 
respective provinces, and to whom my thanks are accordingly due j and in information 
—by Major J. Watson, Eiv Georg BiiUlcr, Professors Korn of Leiden, Eggeling 
of Edinburgh, and Blodmiaim of Calcutta,—the latter of whom translated the Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions from Abmadi\bi\d given in tbe first chapter; while to the 
Eev. A, Ifilroy of- Moneydic, I am indebted for tlic translation from the 

Dutch of large extracts from Dr. Kern's esceUent monogi'apU on llie date of Euddha 
and the iUoka edicts, Por other timislations from the same I am indebted to my 
friend the late lamented Professor K. C. Childers, Assistant librarian at tbe India 
Office, whose services were ever readily available to aU who required them, and who 
also revised the proofs of the sixth chapter of this report. I^tly, Mr. J. F. Fleet, of 
the Bombay Civil Sci-vicc, a distinguished Sanskrit and Canancse sebolar, has supplietl 
the translations of inscriptions given in the Appendix from my first season's Eeport; 
and to Edward Thomas, Esq., P.IX.S., &c., is not only due the chapter on SAh and 
Gupta coins, &c,, but the careful superintendence of the proofs of the earlier portion of 
the volnmc. 

Tlic photographs and drawings hare been produced imder tbe care of Hr. 
Walter Griggs, of the Art Department at Pci-kham, who bas spared no pains or 
trouble to make them as satisfactory as the materials I was able to put into liia 
hands would enable bim. Tlic illustrations alone will, I trust, be regarded as some 
addition to our knowledge of Indian art. 

J. BUEGESS, 

Arcliteological Snrvoyor and Eeporter 
to Government for Western India. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

OF 

WESTERN INDIA. 


2Cth OCTOBER 1874 to 24th APRIL 1875. 


In the present Report, it is not intended to follow strictly the order in which the 
places were visited ; the account of the Buddhist Caves at .lunar will he reserved for a 
subsequent report; the gates at Dab hoi near Baroda will bo described along with those 
at JhinjuwhdA, lielonging to the same age and style; and with the description of 
the Buddliist Caves at Junhgadh will be combined some account of others previously 
visited at Talfiji\ and Silnh, and of those at phank, and near Siddhsar—on the way 
from Junhgadli to Gumli. 

I. AnM.U)ABAD. 

About two hundred and fifty miles north of Bombay the railway crosses the river 
^lahi—the Mats, and perhaps also the Mophis, of ancient "Westem writers, and the 
MahimJri of the Muhammadan historians of the time of Akbar, which here divides 
the territory of the GaikwAd of Barodfi from the British Collectorates of Khedfi and 
Ahmaddbhd, lying round the head of the Gulf of Cambay or Khfimbfit. Ahmad- 
fibfid, fifty‘five miles north-west from the ^lalil, is by far the largest city in this 
district—once the most splendid capital in India, and stiU the second city in the Western 
Presidency. It is the Jtujnagar of the Jains, and perhaps occupies the site of the older 
Kaniatati, also called ^rtnagar, built by Sri Karna Deva,thc Solanki sovereign of Gujarat 
(A.D. 1073-1093). Ahmadfibfid was founded on the 4th March 1411 A.D., in the first 
year of his reign by Ahmad ShAh I., whose full name wasNAsiru-*d din Abu-*1 Path 
Ahmad ShAh, the grandson of Muzaffar the son of SeliAran a convert fiom the 
Tanka or Taka Rajput tribe* of Hindus, who assumed the name of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
" The King,” says Firishtah, “ who had always expressed himself extremely partial to 
the air and situation of Ycssawal, situated on the banks of the SAbarmati, in the 
latter end of this yeart (the first of his reign) laid the foundation of a new city, which 
he caused to be called AhmadAbAd.” The older town of Yessawal or A»Awal,is 
mentioned by Albiruni, four centuries earlier, as two days* journey from Kambaya and 
thirty parasangs from Bahruj or Bbarocdi; and Al-Idrisi, a little later, speaks of it as 
near HanAwal or JanAw"al,J another large city. But, as indicated in the following 

• Sco Tod’a Rajasthan, voL 1. pp. 103 ff. (Madras cd. p. 93); Beames’s edition of Elliol’s Races of the 
N.fr.P., vol. I. pp. 109, 114 ; Cunningham’s Arehaol. Re}>orts, voL II. (1863-64), pp. Sff. 
t Briggs gives 815 A.Il. here; Mr. Blochmann 813, conf. his Ain’i-Ahhari, voL I. p. 507. 
t Sir II. Elliot’s India, vol. I. p. 87 ; and Geographie tTEdrisi, par M. jaubert, tom. I. p. 1/6. 
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2 ARCH^OLOGXCAX survey of western INDIA. 

legend, it .eems to have quite fullcn into dcouy by tbe eommenceiuent of ‘be flM 
ci^turT Accowiin- to tbe legend, as told by Professor Blocbmanu, the Saint Aimmd 
Khattui exiled "fmm the ton-n of Kbattd near Niigor) bad selfled m 
tbe rei-n of Sultan Muaattar, avho held him in great resi«ct. Aljmad ® 

visited the Shaikh, and on one occasion expressed a desu-e ^ 

{Mias). The Sbaikli’s prayers and certain ascetic peuaaces per onn j ^ 

brongU about the desired meeting, and ivhen the kmg asked H.i.r ^ 

something rrondertul, tbe prophet said tlmtin former times a ^ 

banks of the Silbai-mati. where now only jungle gi-ew. 'rbe i^nic of the tonn ^d 
been Baddubfld. This toii-n had suddenly disappeared. Aiimad Sbhli asked i hetber 
be might not build a new town on the spot. KWar said that he might do 
foundations would not be safe unless four persons of tbe name of A^im, . 

together who bad never in then life omitted the afternoon prayer (fifr). . 

searched throughout the whole of Gujar&t. but found only two Mmad® that fuimied 
the condition, vis. one Qfl. 7 .! Ahmad and one MaUk Alimad. 'fhese two tbe kmg too^ 
to Shaikh .ihmad KbaUh, who then said, ‘I am the thud.’ The king said, Tien 
am the fourth Ahmad/ The town was thus founded. 'flThen the walls of the fort Md 
been raisetl about a man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gave way at one 
place. The king and the ^Shaikh inspected the locality, when a man whose name 
was ildnik Jogt came forward, and said that the presence of the four Ahmads at 
the laying of the foundation was nof sufficient to secure the permanence of the 
undertakffigr the place where the fort had been commenced was his property, and the 
fosrt would not stand without his consent* The dlfficiUty was, however^ j^ttled when 
tbe king agreed to call a part of AhmadAhad after the name of Mdnik Jogi/’ 

Htmceit is said the ilhnik Eurj, or south-west tower of the Bltadr or citadel, 
derived its appellation: it is also said to coniaiii the foundation stone. Tlie Bhadr itself, 
according to tradition, was an old Hindu enclosure containing a temple of Bliadra K&li* 
Be tins as it may, in making certain excavations within it last year. Colonel ilellis came 
upon foundatioi^, which he exposed for a considerable distance and raised the stones for 
building purposes. These were evidently the foundations of tho Hi's! Mulianimadan 
citadel, built by Ahmad Sh^i I., and which 'ans perhaps enlarged to its present dimen¬ 
sions by 3ilahmiid Bigarah,t who in A.B* ItSG suiTounded Alunadflihhil with a wall 


^ Bom A.H. 70S, ill ibe Age of 111 (lunar) years, on llic lOlb Sba’tfwil S49, Shnlkh Atnmd lieA 
buried at Saf'klwj, to the S.W* of Abiniidahad : tbo biographical ivorkaon Samtf? give manj pnrticiilors re^nUnjj 

this pet^nage.—Bloclimano's .L-J/w-i-.'JAfiflrt, voL I. p- 507* 

+ f Prof. Blochmaau vob 1 . p, 506 a,) remarks tha( thin wonl is geaemUy pmnouacetl 

T ^ 

s^.j afnl ifl snifl to mean the conqneror of two fortfl Maljinud^s artnie# eanqnerf^d on 

one dflj the forts of Champanir and J^inilgaTb. Btil Jihflngtr ia h'ts Mr/mftrt sayH that juCj 

“ bavmg a turned up or twisted meustneho/' whieh SultSti id fatd to have hnd.^ TtnaA-t- 

p. 212.) In M>rroboralioii of thi*, he quotes the following past^ago from Barthema's Tmvclt (llurray^B 
JJUtorical fif D'ticoverieji aitd Travrh in . hia, voL 11. p. 07) : The Gimimtc?? are a ^jp^ncratjon who 

eat nothing tliai haa blood, ond klU nothing that bAHlife. They stre tieilhtr Jiooni nor Genttm^, but if they wero 
baptized they would certainly !)0 aU saved on acetjunt of the many good works whicti they perform. Tbia 
of gooduea-s has rt;nder«l ibm the prey of l^laeluimuih, the present king, who is of a very liifioronit disposition. 
The teard of ^bin prince iit w bnfre that bis inoustachioe ore tied over Iiis head Uko a lady's hair, while the rcfil 
dependeth downward^ os fiir tis hin girdle* He is condnnnlly chewing a fmit like a not wrapt in leave#, oml when 
he squirts ilie juice u|>on any oee it ia a signal that thi4t porEon shoukL be pot to doath, which sentence ia ci;:eciited 
in hidf'Cndniur.”—Conf. TAe Liidovka di Varihema (Hiikinyt Sue. 1663), pp* JtN? If* 
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and "bastions, inscribing tbe date (A.H, S92) of its completion on ono face of the fortifi¬ 
cation in the olu'onograin ♦— 

= if ^ 

U-cT 

" enters it, is safe" 

ilany of the large blocks raised by CoL Mellis were carved stones and had evidently 
been taken from Hindu or Jainn temples, and one of them hears a short inscription dated 
Samvat 1359, i.e. A* * * § D. 1303. Alost of the sculptured stones have been set aside, some of 
them being worth preserving, and a few have been indicated as specially interesting, 
which might be sent to Bombay to be placed in the Asiatic Society^ s Museum there* 

One of the earliest Ijuildlngs in Ahmad Shdh^s new capital was, of course, the 
Mosque in the south of the Bhadr. It is hidden away from general notice, in a court¬ 
yard filled with rubbish and w'ceds, and has not been used for worship for at least a 
century, but when carefully examined, it will be found scarcely second in interest to 
any at jihmadflhud as to structural proportions and internal arrangements* It w'eU 
deserves to be cleaned out and kept in such repair as to prevent its going to ruinj very 
little repair is needed at present, and nothing in tbe way of restoration. 

From the time of Ahmad Shah, this city continued the capital of the Muhammadan 
kingdom for about a hundred and sixty years till the fall of the dynasty in the time of 
Akbar, after which it was governed by Viceroys of the Dilili emimiors till taken by 
Bdmaji Gaikwhd in 1755.t Early in 1780 General Goddard took it by storm, assaulting 
it at the Kli£ia Jung Gate in Mirzapur,^ where the ilasjid is pitted with shot, and 
considered as desecrated by the Musahunns. It was again restored to the Marhthhs in 
1783, but reverted to the British on the fall of the Peshwa in ISIS* 

Under the Muhammadan kings in tlie fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, Alimadhhhd 
attained the zenith of its splendour i it is said to have liad a population of more than 
two millions; the cheumferenee of its suburbs was about twenty-seven miles; the 
principal streets were sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages abreast,| it liad “ a 
thousand mosjkls built of stone, each Imving two large minarets, and many wonderful 
inscriptions ;"*|| its palaces, fountains, tombs, caravansarais, and courts of justice were 
spacious; and, liko AnhDawfhli under the Solanki kings, it was one of the greatest 
commercial entrepots in the east, visited by traders and travellers from Arabia, Persia, 
the coast of Africa, Europe, and every province of India, and trading in brocades, 
satins, velvet, calico, paper, lacquered ware, indigo, cotton, opium, spices, &c. 

During this period and under the viceroys who succeeded,—among whom were ShMi 
Jihhn and Anrangzib before they succeeded to the thione of Dihli,—the architectural 
style of Muhammadan buildings in Gujarht was elaborated, a style bearing evidenoe 
of the circumstances under which it took its rise, hut in its zenith quite as beautiful 
as any other variety in the East, if not even more so. No wealth or taste uas spared 
on the mosques and tombs of its Sultans, tlicir famUics, grandees, and even favourite 


• Briggses Hrishtti/t, vol* IV. p* 

I Grant Dual's liisictry a/the voL II. p. 7^4 

t Il>., vol. TL pp. -^Oe fl*, and II. G. Briggs's Cities p/ CKjarasfitnit pp. £1^ 313- 

§ Briggs's JrrijAfffft, Tol. p* 14. 

5 GlflJwin^a Ayiti Ahhari, yv\. IL p. 63. 
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slaves But the Muslim icenoelasts despoiled ami ruinetl the cities of 
ittun and ClumdiAvatl to embellish it,* .chile the nonderful perseveianee and i^thcUe 
Sm of 4u^.vorkmen .veee employed in the construction and nmn.pu atmn of 
» amTso hi^P^ssed the style of art with a character that gives it a charm and 
a value pceiiliarly\ts own. In the hcautyand appropriateness of fom of its deUils, 
at least it is unrivalled, “ after a century’s experience,” says Mr. I'ergnsMn. lej 
pvoiluctd forms which, as architectural onminents, will in their own class stand 
comparison with any employed in any age or m any part of the world. + 

About eight veors ago the melirteeture of Ahmhdhbad w as Jlustratcd by a senes of 
1-^0 photo-taplis'taken bv Colonel Biggs with valuable historical and architectural 
uTtroduetioM by Mr. T. 0. Hope, Bo.C,8., and J. Pergnsson, D.C.L. 
and interesting as that work is, it by no means adequately repr^ents the a.t a ^ 
arehiteeture of the place, and it would lie weU worth while, smee that volume is 
out of print, to devote a few months to the delineation of tlie more Ireautif 
arohitectuml details, with ground plans, sections, &c., with a new to the preparation 
of a volume analogous in nmtter to that issued by the Committee of ^liitectuml 
Antiquities of ATestern India on Bijhpur, with the addition of a complete series of 
the iiiscriptioiis, both Muhtmiinadaii and Uliiduv 

The inscriptions at Ahmadflbad have neyer, so far as I am aiVsW, been copied, 
and while there I devoted a couple of days to making rubbings of such as I uoticed 
m yisitm- a number of the mosques- Of these the rubbings of six Arabic and two Persian 
inscriptions have been reduced by photography in the accompanying plates (IL-V.), and 
translated by Professor Blochmann of Calcutta, so well known for bis acqiinintaueo 

with the Mnsabnan inscriptions and Idstory of India- 

“These inscriptions” Professor Blochmann remarks,! “add somewhat to our 
knowledge of Gujarjltl history ^ but it would he desirable to have more, and also to 
obtain a complete set of Gniarhtl coins of tho ilohammadan pedod.”|| 

L—FHOM AHiJAD SIlAirS MOSQUE. 

No. Iv (Plate II.) is a heautlMly carved inscription in three lines on a large slab of 
white marble over the Mihrdb^ in the Alosque of Ahmad Shah, dated A-D. 1414, and 
is read and translated thus *. — 


Thht loftif edyfcd and Tuosqut huitt Uic slave nha eTih'eats and rclurns and lots 

reconvae to Da niereif o/ Ood, mJto is inosqiiea with bows and pr(mtmthn3f %vho (time 

* Bhd^s Jl/iVtfi Ahniadi, {u IG4; Tod's Truveh hi /r«WrJi /«(*'«, p. aSB. 

t /listory oj" Ari^hitectHrt: (cd. toL IT. pv Oi 1. 

t 111 » jMiper in th(? Indian Antigactf^, vol. IV. (OeU l&TS), pp. 2303*., from wMcU tUo foliowizijg' Iranelutiona 
an* tfiki'ii. 

j Mr. Tliomes in Ids work on the Pjifhin kings of DiliU (l.<iadon, 1371), girea a description of Iho coins of 
ftftocn kin^ of Guiomt, mng^ing from Af^mnd bUiti lo Mu^ntTiir Skc^ii, 1511 A.D. 
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PLATE II. 



No. I. AHMAD shah’s MASJID IN THE BHADR. (A.L>. I4I4). 



No. 2 . AHMAD SHAH’S JAMT’ MASJID. (AD. 1424)* 
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U thi Qordn - Vmbj, ^qtieshdongio God, ^rsldp noons 

ehe t(nih the slave who trnstB in the Mpiwj God, AbTJiad Shdh, son of 3Iv.h ammad 

Skdh, son of Mnta/far.fhe King, a}id fits date of i(3 eredhn ia Ote %tk Shamvdl, AJL 
[17^A Becenih&v liH.] 


IL—FROM AHJIAD SHIH'S JIMI’ 310SQUE, 

No. ir. i$ in tvro lines on a marble slab in the HmV llassjU of Abmad Sbith, built 
nine ycai-s later, and runs thus 

*11' jjJLr 

^ Si Ai jUj jJJ! Jjii ijui 4>^' 

hIm ^ kIA grOCU^ jjI > LJjJ^ ^LOUmJ! iULj i_jj^jJ' 

^ j ^Xll JLa ajUj j ^^daJuJli y3^ 

This lofig edifice and extensive mosque tpcw 6ai/C by the slave wIlo tritats and returns and has 
recourse, to tlte mercy of Qod who la kind, who atone is to be worsfdpped according to the Qordn verse, 
“ Verily, the itioegaes belong io God ; vjor^iip wo one eUe with hi^V—(by the slave} u-fto b-usts in 
theheljAHig God, Nd^irtt-^d dunyd wa-’d din Ahit^^ I Fath Ahmad ,Shdh, son of il/n^am7?md 
Shdht son of Musaf/ar, the King. Tlte date of iis erection from ilte Flight of the Propliet (ffod’s 
hlesetngs on him!) is the first day of *?a/ar (maj the nyonihend sacceasfolly and vlctorioiLdy [) in the 
year 827 Janaary 14243* 

It is noticeable in these two iDseriptions as remarked by Professor Bloehmami, that 
Muxaffar's grandson does not style bim “SU4h/' “ Lite the founder of the Jaunphr 

dynasty, ho does not seem to have struck coins. On the other band, Uubammad ShiLh, 
Alimad Shhh's father, thongh styled Shhli, has no place in history,*'—‘for he never 
reigned, AJimad having succeeded his gi’anclfatlicr, — “ but he is mentioned in inscriptions 
and on coins*** 


in._FKOM UAzC'Rt SnAll’S OR SlIA^iiAN'S MOSQUE. 

Inscription III. (Plato III.), in three lines on a slab in Malik Slia'bAn's mosque, 
near the Knranj, a small building, bearing every ajipearanee of having originally been 
the Mandap of a Jaina temple. It belongs to the reign of the fourth of tlio Ahmail4bi\tl 
kings, nsually styled Qutb Shitli (1451-1459), but whose full name we now leam 
from this inscription was Qutbn-'d din Ab{i-1 Muzaffar Ahmad Shhh* Piofessor 
Blochmanii s transliteration and translation arc as follows t 

M JU? 5 ^ Is aXI .x^U*+3^ 

ytUL, ^C. ^ ^UfJ W ^ a13 

iU yjj ita uS+^l tAj 

■ Sum LXXll. IS.-^uotatious from the Qartin are intraiuced by qdl-o'l-tdhH fa'ttlap^ God who a end^eil, 
tjayn j" qiiotutionj froiD llic Hh< 1I* by q*it^Fi-nnhif “ tlio Ftopliet 
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(iCl<S .5 CliLffj-fl jUIjI ^U.4 eXX« 11 iL*** 

^ *1^ jU-» 

God Almighty raySj iHOflijiifisiicJonf/ to God} ^vorsltip fio OTio vfiih IliwL. tli$ 

JPvo})het I^God^s hissing oii, hiTu I) sugSt'—'** ?p/w? builds ft mo$^s for God wrifi huvc a hoxi$c bti/ilt 

for him by God i?! PaimZiW/^ The edijicc of ikio mosque cftirmgr the ^'cign of (he Jdng of 

kings, n-d-d tijfrf urot’tF-rff A h^-l Aluza/far Ah m ad Shdk, eoJi of Mnbamfimd Sltdhj 
&onof A^mad Bhdhj eon of Muhammad Skdhj eon of Muz<tffttr Shdhf IheKingt by the slave tvho 
has Tisod of God the hdqie^j I mean Bha'bdnt son of Tnkfa Sul(diii, lokohas the (ith of^lmddu^ 
7 MulkjtJie Lord Charnherlamf fi'om a deeire to obtain the favov of God and to get hk great 
rcioard. This took place on the 2ncF J, SSG [21ef May 1-I52]. 

In point of pemnanshipj tlicse first three inscriptions are better than the remaining 
five. “ like the Bengal and Jaunpur inscriptions of the same time,*’ Professor Blocli* 
maim adds, ** they arc saperior in tins respect to Dihli inseriptions/’ Some of them are 
chipped a little in places, and though carved on heautiful marble slabs, all of them have 
been again and again whitewashed, until it is very difficult to clean them so as to get 
perfect ruhhings. Tins is the principal cause of the ^vant of sharpness in the outlines of 
the letters in several of them in the plates, 

IV_FROM DASTCR KllAX'S MOSQUE. 

Inscription IV, is from Dastfir Xhfln’sMasjid, portions of which are photographed 
in the Architecture of Ahmadabad (plates 86, 87, and Xntrod, p, 57), It is one of 
those buildings at Ahmad^hM which deserves a little attention to preserve it, The 
modem brick partitions and rubbish about it might be cleared away, and the perforated 
stone screen enclosing the eloistci's—one of great Ijcanty—might he better cared for. 
Professor Blochmann says, Malik GhaniDasturu*’lMnlk (i.e., Vazir of the King* 
dom) was a noble of the court of Nfisirn-'d-din Ahfi-’l Path Mahmfid Shikh, better known 
under the nickname of Bigarali * {A,l), 1159-1511).*’ He renders the inscription 
thus: 

4?^' aWI ^ ilj jJJ .X:^Lkh*11 ^^1^ isibtJj Ji1J\ JLS 

\bJ> ^Uft ^ a! All AJ lAjSyu*,fl ^JUj x,Jl£ All 

jjAj ^ a^^wA' 

All A^l ^UAAl &Lw A*^=m xU; a+^-I 

iAlAl j i^LsvAl *^1) x*sbi, ^iSCl+ll o^Ull 

^ ^lAl ^ *11^ wUojA xJbui xU! 

^ xjIAUj {ilkgiblr) jLkt^ 

God who blessed and gfreatj ike hdenig to God ; ^wr^ip no one with 

him.” A^id the Prophet {God's hlem jtgs on him.') faio fictuf, “ ffc ivko builds a mosqriefor God %tfill 
have a house like it built by Qod for him m Paradise.” The edijtee of this Jdmi'mosque ‘teas bu>iU 
during the reigiiofthe king of kings A''dfk‘Ur\l-d%nyfi na*d-dfnAbi*-l Path Ma^mM BhdK 
of M uhammad Shdhy son of A hmad Skdh, son of Muhammad Bhdh, «tm of Musaf/a rSh dA, the 


* See note f on page 2. 







No. 5- &Il.v’bAN’*S MOSQUE, (A-D. T452), 



No. 4 UASTUK KIIAN*S MOSQUi;. (A.D. VtU. 
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PLATE IV. 






No. 6. AHMAD SHAH‘S TOMB^ {A,D. IS37). 
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Hng,bij tfie dave who hopes to obtain the mercy of God, the MdUh Malik Ghani Kkdfa-zdd, 
who has received from his august majesty and the exalted refuge (of the people) the title of Dastdrvr 
'I Mulk—may God continue him in his exalted position! —in order to obtain the mercy of God and 
to secure his great reivat'd. This was on the 10th Sha!bdn of the year 8**. 

The year of this inscription is not clear, but it may be 890 or 892 A.n., which would 
be 1485 or 1487 A.D. 


V. —FROM RANI ASNTS MOSQUE. 

Inscription V. (Plate IV.) is from the beautiful little mosque commonly known as 
KAni Sipri*8, the gem of Ahmaddbhd buildings, w'hich has hitherto been ascribed to the 
wife of a son of Ahmad ShA.h I., and said to have been completed, with the neigh¬ 
bouring tomb, in A.n. 853 or A.D. 1431-32.• The inscription, however, supplies us 
with an important correction both of the name and date, and we now find that it was 
really built more tlian eighty years later, in the fourth year of the reign of Muzaffar 
Shiih II. (A.D. 1511-1526), by a KAnl Asnt (XJsnl or Isul), the widow of Mahmdd 
Shhh Bigarah. From it we learn that the full name of the king was Shamsu-*d-dln 
Abu-*1-Na§ir Muzaffar Shilh II. “Tlie inscription also mentions another son of 
Malimdd Shah Bigarali, of the name of Abh Bakr Khan. The name shows that the 
royal family were Sunnis.” The inscription runs thus: 

^ ii ^ 

aX!^ «xXaL sLw sLm ^ xLw 

* 5 ^ 1 ^ 

^ jLUamJ^ ju-M Aam. 

God who is blessed and high has said, “ Verily the mosques belong to God, then invoke ye ‘no one 
else with him!* And the Prophet has said, ** He who builds amosque for God Almighty, will laive a 
castle built for him by (}od in Paradise.** This mosque was built during the reign of the great 
king, ^cho is assisted by the aid of the AlUmerciful, Shamsu-d-dunyd wa*d~din Ahd-n-nufir 
Muzaffar Shdh, son of Mahmdd Shdh, son of Muhammad Shdh,8on of Ahmad Shdh, 
son of Muhammad Shdh, son of Muzaffar Shdh, the King—may God perpetuate his kingdom! 
The builder of this mosque is the mother of Abu Bakr Khdn, son of Mahmdd Shdh Sulfdn, 
who is called Rant During the months of fowih solar \regncd'] year, in 920 [AD. 1514]. 

This mosque has lately undergone extensive restoration, and the adjoining tomb is 
being also restored. 

VI. —FROM AHMAD SHAH’S TOMB. 

Inscription VI. is from the tomb of Ahmad Shdh and refers to repairs 
made on it by Nau Khhn Farhatu-*1-Mulk (Joy of the Kingdom), son of Chiman, in 
A.D. 1537-38. 


• Conf. II. G. Briggs’s Cities of Gujardshtra, p. 245; and Hope’s Descriptive Sketch in Architecture of 
Ahmadabad, p. 45. 

I It is doubtful whether the initial vowel of Uiis name is «, tt, or i. As an Arabic word it can hardly be 
pronounced otherwise tlian asnd. 
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t5Ur ^ L 

jf ^t it 1 

Ub jbXil 

t_-, (jt'N 

Ic ^ ^ i^Lc* 3-*^' yjf-^ 

(zOT jClfJl tH^ji AjLflj JJfl ,> 

tj ^ ^ 4X2^ ^ ^ **-,.■,■& 

i.-i» ti^' >S’^^ 

J^ tsCbe CsSiji 

^^,=>1 jlfw'b <5. SA+*w 5 j jO^ 

1. (77tt8 K^s) the lofty f?iauflo?eu7n of A ^^acZ Shdh, ike hinyt the dom^ of which, otv o^coutit of 
it^ loftiness, matdtes the vavii of the heavCTi^ 

M. 7*hoiiyh he hod, iinaitiy wild thouyh they olwoys exacted the-insel^es to itj 

3. 1^0 one has hiiherto done so in so splendid a manTwr, as the perfect mind of that respected 
and exalted man. 

*. The btncfadm- of Oie present getumtion, FarHtu-’l-Mulk.teko is pious, God-feanna. 

liheinl, oTwi faithful. 

5 . The ehnmegram of Ms (fgiee-tenwrs has iwn expressed, with GodHs Ixlp, hy (tiepoeC) Yakyd, in 

the tcoids Farhai-i-MuIk,^' these tetters fp,ve the year. 

A. 11. D44 [A,D. 1 537-Se], Tlie memorial is exeeuied by Ahmad ClJiaffu. 


Vn.—FROM SHAEAB SATYID’S MOSQUE. 

Inscription VII, (Plate V.) ia from a mosque witli two slender minarets, locsiUy 
knowa ag SMhab Sayyid’s or tlie lesser Jlmi' Slasjid, and relates to its buildme W 
the same Nau Khdu I'arhatu-’I-Miilk, mentioced in the preeediog inscription. 
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AHMADABAD INSCRIPTIONS. 


PLATE V. 
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No. 7. SHAIIUB SAYYID’S M.VSJII). (A.D. I538). 



No. 8. IIAMSA sai.at’s dhalgawari masjid. (a.d. 1548). 
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* 




tXMl yj 

J* 


jj'i 2'" 1 



sIa( Ij 

iJLy kU 



<.* ^ 




j OJuf y*, yl 




LdlU^ Laj *yj 



^•>JU 




0 God / A cJimno^mm on the erectwi of ihe Jdmi' Mosque by the Maliku-sh-Sfmrq [cAie/ of 
the eoffi], iVau KhAn, son of Chinan, ^ho Ims the title of Farho,tu- LMulk. 

1. {J’/iiiS is) a mosque shininff heetming fordid %-Jiose ^'aysgo up to fieaven. 

2. If the tongue of the angel calls it " the mieed house” and the elevated domef is hut 
proper* 

3. For in honour it ia Uks ** the old houae; '* ii he ^npig inside of worshippers / 

4. Its vxll is like the Zamzam ivell; and like MindA eU the side of ii, is a wdl aUendid 
hdzdr, 

5. The building toas CT^ied during the reign of Aim whose reaches the eighth thronet 

G. Shdh Mahmudj son of Shdh Lafift nM gives an asylum to otlier kings. 

7. Its builder Is Han Khdu^ son of Ckiman, who^ through the grace of God^ heoanie FarhatU'^ 
'l-Mulk. 

8. / aijic&rely asked Genius for tlie chronogram of this acceptable building. 

0. And he replied at Yahgd, d 7 i(? sagt He if from pure motives, for the sales 

of GocL^ 

10* This gives together 9’43j if you I4p the value of the letters. 


VIII.—FROM THE DHALGEWARI MASJID, OR HAMZA 8ALATU 

Inscription is from a mosque consisting of a inasoi:n 7 wall with Mehrdb 

niches, and a tiled roof, supported on pillars tn front, and is chiefly interesting as giring 
the full name of Afahnidd Shfih IIL, the son of Latlf Klifkn ClSSS-lSSa^l), as 
Na^iru-^d^dlu AhuU Path Mahmfid SbAln As Prof. Blochmmm remarks—" Mr* 
Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Kings of Delhi (p. 352), gites Qiithu- d-dln 

as the name of the king; hut the coin figured hy him docs not give that name. We 
may therefore assume that this inscription gives the correct name/*5 


* LhAud.ghath^ tif* tluj tougui- of the muwen world. This is also the wrell-kwown epithet of the i«ot 
” Tlic raiseJ houiMj” is the Ke’bah in afikhw; and ^^Thc devated dome" is the heavenly vault. “Tlieold 

bouse,” the same as the Ka’bah. i-, *, 

t The conatruction is forced: chu-mind is cither an idjetUvo lu Zamzvm [the well m the Ra bah], or the 
engraver has loti out a wdw, and ” after ZamzatP. Minu is a aicrcd apot near Makka where a Wox is held. 

I The engraver has wrengly spelt Uj iuaiead of latter form is required to make up 945. The 

wholeiKK^mb* inferior; and in the last liuc we have to scan ehimpan; and in the sixth distich a fool 

occurs for i. * la v- j .. 

R Iti the namea of tlie ether Gajarati kln^ given by Mr* Thomas on p. 353, I find that Shi 

(NV 11) is given with two which is lumsunL The namo of Mwiaffnr Shih bm MahmSid (Ao- 15) 

cannot he correct, because it is agsinrt grammar and idiom.—//. R. 

(11A40.) n 
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«U yi.\ ^U olJJ »U y- * * * § Li 

»Li »U »li 0^^ ^Ji jjJ ^Jl 

^ M }SS »^J^\ J^=EWJ\ uyi Ijofc JulWUj *04 Jl*: *X1\ 

juUjuJ^ LT^ ^ ^ (jP^'y^ t-^IsLasv^l^ ^UaX-^ ^ 

Ood Almufhty says, “ Verily tlie 'mosques bcloiig to God, then inv^e ye no one else beside him. 
This moa fue u^ built duHng the time of the reign of Ndfiru-d-dunyd wad-din Ab-l Fatb 
MahmM Shdh, son of Shdh LafifKhdn brother of Bahddur Shdh, son of Muzaffar Shdh, 
son of Mabmid Shdh, son of Muhammad Shdh, son of A hmad Shdh, son of Muhammad 
Shdh, son of Musaffar Shdh, the king—enay God Almighty continue his kingdom and his rule ! 
The edifice of this blessed mosque was strengthened by the meanest of Ood^s slaves, MallA-Sul(dnt, 
who has the title of Khatedf 8U-*l-Mulk, in 955 [A.D. 1548]. 

NawAb Sbajil*at KhAn*s masjid* has a marble floor divided by piers into five 
bays, with two slender minarets, not at the extremities of the building, but tlu?ee bays 
apart. The Mimbar or pulpit is of three steps of yellow marble, and over the Mihrdb is 
WTitten in ornamental style the Muslim creed— 

Ld ildha illd alldh : Muhammadun raaulu-l-ldh. Sana 1107 (i-d. A.D. 1695-90). 

Tlie walls are wainscoted with marble to a height of about 6 feet, and let into the 
back wall is a small slab on which is carved, as a sort of monogram, the w'ords— 

Yd fattdh, 

“ O opener I ” 

The adjoining tomb is of brick, but its marble floor is much destroyed. 

The R&nls* tombst have suffered sadly from people being allowed to carry off the 
beautifully carved marble slabs. Tlie court and corridors with the exquisitely latticed 
screens require to be cared for and preserved. 

The perforated stone and marble work at AhmadAbftd and throughout Gujarilt and 
H&jputAnd, presents an almost endless variety of beautiful patterns. Plate TI. presents 
a few of the more common designs, taken from photographs, but materials exist for 
a very interesting collection. 

Sarkhej is about 5 miles south-west from AhmadAbild, and on the right l)ank of 
the SAbarmati. It was here that, as already mentioned. Shaikh Alunad Khattd Ganj 
Bakhsh died in 1445. Over the door of his Darg^h or tomb is the quatrain: 

‘ Bahr i kaff % Ahmadi chu dnr-rtz shawad, 

* Ddmdn i umtd ganj i Parwtz ska wad. 

^ Az bahr i sujud i dargahash nist 'ojah, 

* Gar rtiy zamfn tamdm sarkhiz shawad, 

“ TVlien the ocean of Ahmad's palm scatters pearls, 

Hope's hem becomes the treasure of Parwiz. 

No wonder if, in order to bend Ixjfore his shrine. 

The whole surface of the earth raises its head.” J 

There are other inscriptions here which should be copied. On the tomb of RAjaWil, 
the queen of Mahmdd Btgarab, there are two.§ 

• Sec BriggH’H Cities of Gujurashtra, pp. 222, 223. 

t Architecture of Ahmedabad, p. -17. 

t Tnmiliteratcd nnd translated by Prof. Blochmann. There is a pun between Sarkhej and sarkhh. 

§ For some account of .Sarkhej, see Architecture ofAhmedabad, pp. 44 ff. 









SPECIMENS OF PERFORATED STONE &. MARBLE WORK. 


PLATE VI. 
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Sereral of the buildings at Ahmad ftbftd have fallen into the hands of GoTemment, 
and there are pci'liaps few places in India where (Jeneral Conningham^s suggestion to 
place religious buildings, tio longer in nse as under the local civil authority could 
be more easily or usefully carried out It ha^ already l>ecu so done in several cases 
where there are funds specially bequeathed for the preservation of the buildings, with 
the best results; aud in such cases it would Ijo well if the surplus funds were not 
largely expended on restoraiionSj hut used in part at least for tho conservation of 
all the Musalman remains placed in charge of the civil officers» 


II*—KlTHllWAl). 

The peninsula of Klithi^kwdd or Surdshtra, lying between the gulfs of Kaclih 
and Cambay or KhdmbiU and surrounded on the south and west by the Arabian, sea, is 
the holy laud of TVestern India, It was known to the Greeks and Eomaus under the 
name of ; the M iih.qnimpd'‘>n<^ called it by the Prakiitised nauiQ of Sorath, 

and to this day a large district in the south^westj a hundred miles in length, still 
retains that name* Another district, quite as large, to the cast of the centre, however, 
has long been known as Khthifiwhd, from having been overrun by the K£Lthis who 
entered the peninsula from Kachh, perhaps first in predatory bands in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century; in the fifteenth the whole tribe was driveii out of Kachh, and 
in that and the following centmy conquered a eousiderahle ter^itO'rJ^ The MariHb£ta 
who came into contact with them in then forays and were sometimes successfully 
repelled by them, extended the name of Khthihwddto the whole province, and ficom 
them we have come to apply it in a similar wide sense; hut by EjAluuaus and the 
natives it it still spoken of as Surhslitra* 

The extreme length of the peninsula, from Goghd in the east, to Jagat or 
Dwfirakd in tho west, is nearly 220 miles; its greatest breadth is about 1G5 miles, 
and its area 22,000 square miles, with an estimated population of about two-and-adialf 
millions. 

It is divided into 188 separate states large and smaU, of which thirteen pay no 
tribute; ninetj^-six are tributaTy to the British Government, seventy to that of the 
Gaikwfid as the representative of the Mardthfis; and nine pay tribute to both; while 
of the latter three classes one hundred and thirty-two pay a tax called Zoj'talahi to the 
Nawfib of Juniigadh. The states are arrangetl in seven classes with varying civii and 
criminal powers,—five of the larger belon^ng to the first class, 

Kfithi^wfiiJ is usually divided into ten provinces or prdnts of very unequal shie: 

( 1 ,) JnlLlwi:p, in the north, containing about fifty states, of which I)hrflingadlu&, 
Limrf, Wadhwfln, Tffinkan6r, and Thfin-Laktar, arc among the largest; the BhandhnM. 
district in it belongs to AhmaddhM, 

{2,) MACtintTKANTA, Comprising Horhi and Haiifi, lies to the west of JhdlfiwkJ, 

(3.) Hlxiiji, in the north-west, derives its name from the Hfilh branch of Jftdej&s 
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from Kaclib, and embraces twenty-six states, of wbicb Jt\muagar or Nawilnagar is tbe 
largest, RAjkot, Gondal-Dlioraji, Dbarol, BdipbA, &e., are smaller. 

(4.) OKiiA.H.iXDAL, in tbe extreme west, belongs to BArodft.* 

(5.) Barada or Jaitwad, along tbe soutb-west coast, is known also asPurbandar. 

(6.) SoRATii in tbe south, is occupied by tbe Junftgadb State, and tbe two small 
holdings of B^intwd and Amrdpiu*; but the sea coast from Mangrol to tbe island of 
Diu or Div is also known as NAgarwAd, its old name when held by the NAgars. 

(7.) Babri.\wap, so called from the BabriA tribe of Kolis, is a billy tract in tbe 
south-east, divided into many very small states, or village holdings, and includes many 
villages belonging to tbe GaikwAd of BArodA. 

(8.) KathiAwap, near tbe middle, is a large district comprising Jetpur-Cbital, 
Amreli, Jasdlian, CbotilA, Anaudapur, and fifty other smaller estates. 

(9.) Uxd-Sarvey.\, lying along tbe Satrunji river and divided into small 
holdings. 

(10.) GtoniLWAD, in tbe east, along tbe shore of tbe gulf of Cambay, is so 
named from the Gobil RAjputs, who are the ruling race in it. It comprises tbe GogbA 
district belonging to tbe AbmadAbAd Collectorate,—Bbaunagar, a first class state, 
PAlitAnA, WalA, LAtbi, Bbojawadar, and many others. 

. Generally speaking, with the exception of tbe TAngA and MAndbav bills in the 
west of JbAlAwAd, and some nearly isolated hills in IIAlAr, tbe northern portion of the 
country is flat; but in tbe south—from near GogbA—tbe Gir range runs nearly parallel 
with the coast, and at a distance of about twenty miles from it, along tbe north of 
BAbriAwAd and Soratb, turning northwards towards Gimar. Opposite this latter 
mountain again is the solitary O^m hill, and then still farther west is tbe BaradA group 
between HAlAr and BaradA, running about twenty miles north and south from Gumli 
to RAnAwAv, near wbicb iron ore was dug in early times. 

Tlie principal river is the BhAdar, which rises in tbe MAndbav bills and flows south¬ 
west falling into tbe sea at Navi-Bandar in BamdA, after a course of about a hundred and 
/ fifteen miles in a direct line, everyAvbere marked by the lands near its banks being in a 
high state of cultivation. It is a saying in the districts through wbicb it passes that 
it receives ninety-nine tributary streams. From tbe same hills rises another BhAdar 
» wbicb flows eastwards past RAnpur and Dbandbuka into tbe gulf of Cambay or 
KhArabAt, and in its short coui'se attains a considerable size. 

The Aji, perhaps tbe prettiest stream in tbe province, rises near SardbAr and 
runs northwards past RAjkot, receiving the Marl from tbe left, and falls into tbe 
gulf of Kachb near BAlambA in HAlAr. It is noted for tbe excellence of its water, 
and the gold dust found in small quantities in its bed. 

The Maebbu, from near SardbAr, flows north-west, through tbe district to which 
it gives name, past 'SVAnkanAr and Morbl into tbe gulf of Kachb near MaliA. 

Tlie Satrunjl, from the Gir mnge, receives a large number of tributaries, and 
passes PalitAnA and TAlAjA on its way to the entrance of tbe gulf of KbAmbAt- 
One of its tributaries, tbe RewA, from BAbriAwAd, is unparalleled in tbe province 
for wild and romantic scenery: “ It pursues its course over an alternately rocky and 

• The island {bet) of Sankhwiar belongs to OkhAmaniUl. It long fnmoiis for ila pinite«. 
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gravellj' bed, varykig in breadtlx Crom twenty to sixty or a hundred yards, buried as 
it were between lofty moimtains, ivliich rise abruptly H'om its bed coTcred with wood 
of the most large and l>eaiitiful kind; the bed of the river also abounds in the tree 
knomi by the native name of Jambu, which liere giows to a noble siae, and the 
darkness of its leaves is finely contrasted with the lively and varie<l colours of the 
forest. A road leads in many parts along the bed of the Eewd; and the ti'aveller 
in a broad and conveuient path finds the heavens excluded fiom Ins view, or veiy 
partially seen through the small spaces left by the lofty mountains and the luxuriousnoss 
of their clotliiug/’* 

SurAshfrit was doubtless at a very early period brought under the infinence of 
Bmhnianieal civilization, and, from its position at. the extreme north of the coast Hue of 
estem India, it was the most accessible to influences from the west- As early as the 
reign of the great Aioka of ilagadba (E.C. 265 - 229 ) we find Itim iuscribing liis famous 
edicts upon the huge granite honlders at tlie enti’anee of the pass that leads fiom 
Jun^gadb to Gimdr. If the reading in Strabot of Saraoslos is really, as there is good 
reason to suppose, a corruption of some form of Sui'^shtra, then it was included in the 
conquests of the Indo-Skj^thian kings, Bemetrios the son of Euthydemos (B»C- eir. 190 ), 
and Menander (B.C. 144), who, he says, i>ushed their conquests eastwards and " got 
possession not only of Patalene, but of the kingdoms of Saraostos and Sigerdis (or 
Sigertis)^ hemg the remainder of the coast.’’ 

^ Its shores were well known to the iVlexandrian merchants of the first and second*' 
centuries, but there is considerable difficulty in identifying the places they mention. 
Dr. Vinf^ent,5 Lassen,|| and Col. Yule^f hare each attempted the task. 

Lassen places the city of Surastra at Jun^Lgadh, and tills is as probable a con¬ 
jecture as perhaxis any other that could be formed. Yule places it at Nav i-bandar, which 
is very doubtful. IF not Jun&gadh or Vanthali, then Virdwal and Slhor are the 
only two other sites that seem likely. 

Bardaxima is located by Yule at Purhandar, perhaps fmm the resemblance of 
the name to Baradh j but JSrinagar, in the same district, is a much older place, and 
near it is a smaU village named Bardiyd which may possibly be a reminiscence of 
the Greek name. 

y Yule places the Barakd of An'ian at Jagat or DwArkd; Lassen also klentiiles it 
with D whrakti, but apparently MAla-D wflrakd, which he places on the coast between 
PLuhandarand MiyAuA, near Srinagar. Mfila*DwArakd—^r the original site was farther 
cast than this, but is variously placed near Mitdhiipur, thirty-six miles north-west from 
Som an^ith-Pattan, or three miles south-west from KodinAr, and mnetecn miles east 
of Somamltb. 

• Maemurdo, TVawi. Bam. fJt. vol. I. ]>. 265. 

t OJ Tqpf riaTflO.ip^j satuWLifi Sa^aursv ral tijj' 

—Strabo, lib. XT. cap. li. 1. The copk?, ho^ii'evtT, (Uffer in tli't? flaraiifl, giHng T*<rflji(WTr« (Abb) 
Tta-^apua-mi, HDi] for thc first, ftad (Medic.) iind (Knrni.) f&r tbo scroDti. 

J Prof, H. II. \ViL-4on (^Ariaiia Aniiqua, p. 212) >viis incliiacd lo tliink lliat tbo kingilom of Sigertis migbt be 
n Greek form ot fLS coiijeclutieil by anti might iiuUeate Kachh. But Prin&e^p, in L837, pointeii 

onl that the reaJicg found in tonie of the bwt copies of Sttaho, by naorely altering to 

give fi form ueariji' approaohing to tho itidlgetious ninio in its Prakrit fonn of Soraihn.— JiaurH. 
vol. VT. p. 390; Esia^s^ vol. 1. p. 434. 

§ Peripint pf tk^ Erpthri^an Sea, 

I Map of Andent Inilia, in liis Ijidkrhe AUrrthHjnshuUik* 

5 In Smithes Attcitni Atltxif pp. 22-24, im4 map 31. 
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Astakapra or Astakampra, Yule would place at and Lassen nearby it 

at Gopnfttb, where Yule would hare Papikd promontory. 

The Horatffi arc doubtless the people of Sorath, who have an inveterate propensity 
to sound the letter .S' as an JT; and the Pandoe are the Pftndava dwelling in the north 
of the peninsula in the district traditionally known as Panchfil or Deva-PanchAl, in 
which the chief town was ThAn, possibly the same as Theophila, which Yule places 
doubtfully a little farther east about Talsftn^. 

^ Peram island is probably rightly identified by Yule with the Baiones Insula of 
the ancients; Monoglosson he identifies with Mangrol. 

Jj Among the sacred places in the province, Prabhfisa Pa^tan or Somanlitha in the 
southf and Dwdrakd in the extreme west, are famous shines of the 6aiva and Vaishnava 
forms of Bralimanism,—the former, one of the twelve great Saiva Mahtllingas of India, 
and the account of whose destruction bv ^lalunud of Ghazni is so familiar to every reader 
of histoiy, is also the spot where tradition says the great Yfidava hero and demi-god 
Krishna was slain; whilst Dwfirakh is one of his most celebrated shrines, where he is 
fabled to liave saved the sacred books. Thiin, in the north, is an old site of sun worship, 
and in the neighbourhood are several snake shrines ; and in the Gir is Tulasi-Sydm, a 
noted Hindu shrine, with a hot spring. ♦ 

Among the "high places ” the Jains reckon Satrunjaya as their great itrtha or 


* The following is TocI’h account of this Tirtlm or sacred spot, though the legend he givetf is scarcelj a 
satbfactoiy one for the origin of the name. Tulcui is the sacred Basil plant, so favourite on object of worship 
among the lUndiis; and the shrine, I bdieve, is a Saiva one rather tlmn VaL*hnavn. “ Tulsiiyaina,” sap 
Tod, is a veiy sanctified spot, and celebrated as the arena of combat between ama (an epithet sjnonimouB 
with Krishna, and denoting his black complexion) and Tula, the demon (daitya) of SaorAsbtra, the terror 
of oil the sacred classes, who, having obtained the boon of invulnerability by any mortal weapon, set the 
gods themselves at defiance ; but he was told to beware of the incarnation of Kfishinuiy which would be 
fatal to him. And the legend eayeth that as he lay expiring at the feet of his conqueror, he preferred this 
last request, that his name might not perish with him; and hence the conjoined names of the victor and 
vanquished, Tulj>4yama, to designate the scene of coiulmt. Tho abode of this Titan is a wild dell, completely 
enclosed by hills, and may not unaptly be comparcil to a large bowl, having its sides covered with wood, and at 
its base a SUd-Kunda, or hot-well, tho grand object of curiosity. A reservoir has been constructed to n^tain the 
watoi-s, which are deemed efficacious in certain complaints. It is eighty feet in length by forty-five in breadth at 
top, with a flight of steps, which <iiminishes its Ijose to fifty-five by twenty. I was tempted to bathe in it. The 
temperature of the wratcr was 21® above that of tho external air, and it was disagreeably hot. At this hour, 
within the tent, the thermometer was 86^, and only 8y* outside. AAer some minutes' immersion in the kum^a^ it 
rose to 110®; but when taken out it fell almost instantaneously to 76®, and as rapidly recovered the external 
temperature of 89®. 

“ There is a small and rude temple, dedicated to tho black deity, whose image decorates the interior, and 
presides over these sanitary waters. There are also shrines to the warlike divinities, Siva and Bhairava,at 
the entrance of tho enclosure. If we accept the local tradition for tho origin of tho hot spring, it wouhl appear 
that it did not exist in the lifetime of the giant Tula. 8y&ma, hungry and fatigued after his bottle, was awaiting 
with some impatience tho culinary operations of his favourite wife. Rule man!, who with her own fair hands was 
preparing a mess of rice. But hunger gettmg the better of temper, he used some phrase which she resented, and 
overturning the l)oiling rice, she ran up the hill, leaving her hungry and sulky spouse to * chow the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy.' As the gods of Hind, like thoge of Greece, never gel into * hot water ’ without some 
consequences resulting from it, the rice-water then spilt became a percunial stream, bestowing sanctity and mnity 
on all who used it. In proof of the tradition they appeal to Rukmanl, whose enshrined imago still looks down 
upon the Sitd-Kusda. 

“ It is a wild sequestered spot, but too confined for a Urge party, and here, within our bowl, boracs, foot, and 
carts were crowded, creating a din most unsuited to such a solitude. An outlet from the kustfa allows the 
superfluous water to drain ofl*, and this is the origin of a small stream, liordercd by dale and other trees, which 

meanders through abrupt and broken ridges, presenting some pretensions to the iHCturcaque." _ Tod’s Iffstem 

Ifulia,’jip, 320, 321, 
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holy place, on the isolated mountaiii south of Tliladlivaja, coimnoTily 

kno'^vii as TAI£ljfi Tehrij the isolated hill at TfiJAjA.; Ujjayanta or Bairatn, the 
famous Mount Girnar in Somth and phanka hi Perhaps the Lor or 

liQuhar hill in is also intended by the Lauhitya of their sacred hooks.* 

Of the early history of the country we haye hut scanty notices. It was probably 
governed by satraps under A^ota and the great Itlaurya kings. Prom coins that have 
been found pretty abundantly m different parts, it appears that for a period of about two 
centuries a dynasty known as the Sihs or Sihlias ruled,’ — perhaps at old Slhor, SiShur 
or Sihhapura, Of this dynasty we learn from coins the names of some twenty-four 
princes, many of them with dates ranging from 72 to 293 ; but it may be doubted if in aU 
cases tho symbols for the figures have been quite correctly made out, and it is not certain 
from what era they are to be reckoned. Prinsep seemed inclined to place them all 
before 153 B.C.; Mr. Justice Newton, assuming that they date fiiim the Vikramfiditya 
Samvat, to between 60 or 70 B.C. and 240 A.t). ;t and the late Hr, Bbau Bilji, reckoning 
from the Saka era of A.D. 78, placed them between about A.D. 140 and 380. f Mr. E. 
Thomas has given much attention to these coins and his opinion will be given in the 
next chapter. 

Besides coins of tho Sfl-hs, however, we have at least two inscriptions, un¬ 
fortunately both somewhat defaced. 

The first of these is on tho famous rock hot ween Jun&,gadh and GirnSir, recording 
the repair of the dam there by Hhja Mahhkshatrapa Rudra Bam^n in the year ^2 of 
their era. His fatber^a name is ohliteratcd, but that of his grandfather is given as 
Makdksliatrapa Chashtana. This inscription will be dealt with further on. 

Tlie second is a short one on a pillar on the hank of the lake at J asdhan in the 
north of the KiLihid.wfid division. It has boon thus translated by the late Dr. Bhau 
DAji: 

In the year 127 Elifidrapada {month) dark half 7th {d<tt/) of the moon, this 
Satra {tank) of Mabitkshatrapa Bhadramukha Sw^mi Kudra Sena, the 
great-grandson of the son of Mahikshatrapa Swilmi Chashtana; tlie grandson 

of the son of Kj 5 h{(iirapa) SwAmi Jayad^md, the grandson of Maha,* 

kshatiapa . Budra Damh, {mn of) Mahhkshatrapa Bhadra- 

mukha Swfiml Budra. Of the son of Supra NS.thaka of Hdnasagotra, the grandson 
of Kliara, with hrothcra 

Tills short inscription yields the names, then, of five of the Sfih kings, : 

1. Efija Maliflkshatrapa Bhadramukha B^kmi Chashtaua j 

2. Bfijh Xsbatrapa Swimi Jayadfl.mdn, his son; 

3. EAjhMahilkshatrapa . . - Budra bis son; 

4. Bdjfi Mahdkshatrapa BbadramukUa Swdml Budra Siuha, his son; 

5. Bfijh Malulkshatrapa Swilml Budra Sena, his sou, ruling in 127. 

“ The other individuals mentioned in the mseription were in all likcljhood officers 
of the district.” § 


• iyairH^jatfa MdhdimjfOj 1. 352". ^ 

t JfjHriK IJam. Br. li. .(#. vol. VIL p. 30 j IX. pp. IT, Ifl. 
t IMfi., voU Vni. p. 238. 

^ lUtt., vol. YUI. pp. 234, 235. 
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ARCH^HOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA, 

Coins supply ttie roinaiudcr of out knowledge of these princes, but fortunate y 
first of them is mentioned in the inscriptions on some of the caves in t le -7 

Presidency : thus at Kt\rleii wo read :— it v. i 

" Pe^ce. By Ushabhadhta, Uie son of Binaka, the son-m4aw of Khjft Kshaiiara 

Ksbatrapn Nahapiina.*’ 

At Nasik:— » i r 

In Sanskrit:—Peace, By UshaYadhta, the son of Dinaka, the son^m-law o 

Kslialiarata Kshatrajm rs^ahapdna." 

In Alagadhi “ Peace. In the year 42, month Vaisaklia, by Ushavadtita, the son 
of Binaka, the son-in-law of Rhjii Ksbabarata Kshatrapa Kaliapana. 

And again, in Magadlil“ T!ib celt, tlie religious assignation of Dakshamitra, 
the daughter of Kshaharata Kshatrapa Xa hap an a,' 

At Junuar:— 

‘'[Constructed by] Ay am a, the minister of . , , ^ Maliakshatrapa Svdmi 

Nahapdna.”* 

ifr. Justice Newton was fortunate enough to obtain a coin of this Nabapana from 
Kilthihwad, He thus descrihes it: " It is of silver, and its weight is 31 grains. The 
ohrerse has a well cut bust facing to the right, with fillet and eat ornaments, and in 
the exergue, a legend of which sufficient remains to show that the letters were purely 
Greek, although in consequence of origmal indistinctness, wear, or corrosion, not 
more than a single chameter here and there can he made out, and these hardlj 
justify me in hazarding a conjecture as to the filling in. Additional tlifficulty has 
been caused by the circumstance,—an ordinai'y one in coins of that time,—that the disc 
of the coin was too small to receive the whole impression of the die. On the reverse 
are two central emblems, one of which is a spear or an arrow, and the other possibly a 
double-headed dagger, with an exergue legend in which the letters Na hap ansa (the 
ordinarj’ Baktriau or P^j genitive of Nahapana) are distinct, though nothing more 
can be deciphered. Tlie characters are those of the rock inscriptions, the most ancient 
form from which the present Bcvanagarl has been derived; and tliough a portion of 
the legend has fallen altogether outside the coin and some letters have beou eaten 
away, a larger portion would l>e legible hut for the artisPs evident want of 
acquaintance with the cliaractcr.”t 

Prom all this he argues that NahapS^na flourished hot ween 80 and 50 B.C., iliat 
lie was a Parthian, and that possibly some others are yet to he interposed between liim 
and C hash tan a, whom he would place in A.D. 10 or 20. 

As to the origin of the titles Kshatrapa and Mahil<kshatrapa which “appear to 
have originated with Nahaphna, and were continued to every member of the Sah 
dynasty,” Hi-. Newton rcmai'ks that, “Nahaphna or hb predecessors may have 
governed in Baktria, or the neighliouruig regions, as the satraps of a distant monarch, 
but this supposition is not a necessary one. The designation doubtless at first implied 
that the power exercised was delegated, but after a time, in common with other 
siniOar titles, it must have come to be looked on as indicating authority only and not 


* JoHtft. Borin, Br* B, An, vol IN. p. 6 n. 
t mt., p. 7. 
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snlKJrdination. We may, tkei^fore, I tliinlv, conclude that NaliapAna himself was 
prolmbly an independent sovereign, and that Ills successors vrho retained the title for 
more tlian tw’o centuries certainly recognised no superior*”* 

Having obtained a number of Sdh coins fixim KhtbidKdd, principally through the 
kindness of Major J, TT* Watson, I placed them in the bands of E. Thomas, Esq*, 
E.R*S*, late Bengal Civil Service, who long ainee made this branch o£ Nmnismatics a 
special study, and he has obligingly contributed the following chapter to the present 
Beport. 


* Jburn. Br, Jf* At. Soc.f voK IX. |jj>. 17-19. 


{US40.) 


0 
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ABCnJEOLOGICAL SCETET OF TVESTEEN DTDIA. 


III. SaH GUPTA COIN'S, &c. 

Bt Edward Thomas, Esq.. F.K.8., CoaEESPosDiNT de l’Institct de Fraxce. 

ISTfiODrCTlON. 

Vfi- . Burgess, dui-mg Ms late tour, succeeded in obtaming some rery interesting . 
specimens of the coins of tbo local Siib kings of Surfishtra utul their imperial Ouptu 
successors 'which he has rc<iue8ted me to describe,* 

I have taken advantage of the opportunity to arrange and classify in the accom¬ 
panying autoty^ie plate, contrasted eiamplcs of the various proidncial currencies of the 
latter dynasty, and I have attempted, in a general way, to collect the extraneous data 
bearing on the stiB obscure history of a race, whose domination forms so important an 
epoch and hitherto undefined time-mark amid the dynastic revolutions of India within 
itself. This may he held to be a very bold expansion of a text based upon a handful 
of coins, hut Numismatic studies I have always maintained, when properly and 
scientifically treated, open out a veiy large and expansive circle of investigation. 

In the present instance there have unfortunately been few opportunities for 
systematic arrangement, or for the oitUnary completion of details; but, incidentally, 
where coins have proved their leading title I have admitted them into the front rank, 
in wMch prominent position I can usually sustain them, wlieu their rough edges preserve 
but fair traces of the marginal legends of the original die, and when the native 
engravers have not subsided into ignorant and mere mechanical imitators of device and 
superscription. 

The materials available for the determination of the age and the spread of the 
dominions of the Gnptas seem to arrange themselves in the following order:— 

(t. Insciiptions* 

b. "W^ritten history, 

c. Tradition. 

(L Coins, 

OIXS CEtPTIONS, 

The genealogy of the Gupta family has been singularly well-preserved, considering 
the limited range of their extant inscriptions and the persistent oblivion to w’hich their 
successors would, perhaps designedly, have consigned them. 

The earliest of these, in point of time, is the jUlahdbdd manifesto of Samudra Gup ta, 
the fourth in succession of an ancestry claiming little pretension to renown, and the 

■ A slight difference will be obserreil between the .■ystein of traiiiditoriitiou employed in the following pftge^ 
(Uid iliat followed by Mr. Bar;gosa, TUe diief dopatiuro from bin nmge is in the marking the IJ by in prefenmoo 
to the nniiigblly i. My theory ii, that dots Itlote the liiu^ shoulii, as fur an pottsihlci, cobatitntc the dhiicrlininating 
mark for consiononte, and that Mccnb! o^l'c UiO line sliould l>e reserved for vowels. 1 prefer tlio acute 
accent ' to the clrcuiullei "" os less disfigormg to the vowel letter, a disodviiutagc iiiherent in tlio a, uid cBpeeinlly 
detrimental In maps. 
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second only in the order of kings, Tvho attained anythin" beyond restricted celebrity. 
This first heir to an imperial father took advantage of a ready prepared monolith, to 
supplement, in the writing cun'ent in his day an acconnt of his oTvn rise, in the form 
of a quasi palimpsest,* attached to the original contemporary paloeograph in the old 
square W] character in which Asoka, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (B.C. 232), 
imd proclaimed, unwittingly, his undeveloped Buddhistic tendencies, and his advocacy 
of the more simple doctrines of mercy to animals, the preservation of animal life, and 
the alleviation of animal woes.t 

The second record of the Gupta heritage, likewise perpetuated on stone, is to he 
seen in the Jlatliurd inscription from the Katrfi mound, wherein Samudra*s parentage is 
apparently repeated in accordance with tlic tenor of the earlier monnmcnt.J; Tlie 
genealogy of the family is further extended in the inscription on the BMtari ItU or 
monolith, in the district of GhfizipdT and in its coxmterpart at Bili/ir,§ which carries the 
succession down to Skanda Gupta and an unnamed heir.|| 

From these inscriptions the recognised line of kings may be restored after the 
following order : 

The Gupia Khif/s. 

1. Mahdrdja Sri Gupta, 

2, Mfihdrdja Sri Gliatotkacha. 


3. Mihdrdjddkirdja Sri Chandra Gupta. 

4. „ Sri Saniutlra Gupta. 

5. „ Sri Chandra Gupta II, 

6. „ Sri Kumiira Gupta. 

V. „ Sri Skanda Gupta. 

The family tree, originally reconstructed by Dr. Mill,^ is of importance, in the present 
inquiry, as showing the moderately advanced position of the early members of tho 
so-called regal line i— 


1 Gn^ta- 

2 Glintotkaclja. Lichchavi, b pTivate 

j whose daughter was 

3 Chandra Gupta-—I—^Knjujita De^i, wife of tlie king. 


4 Samudra Guptft 
Rdja n»d Atmrdfffi 


}{ 


Saahiiriki^, m indepenaont pruieeeB, 
whose dauphtor 




.(h A QuEcn, rmnie uahnown, 

(S) DeVij daaghler cf Muhidaitja. 


5 Chnndrft Gupta 11. 


6 Kuinarn Gupta. 

7 Shauia Gupta- 

S A yontig priueo (Jlaliendm Gupta ?)! a minor at tlte dato ef thia inseriptiou. 


* t/uunt. As. .Soc. Beiiff. vol. III. p. 105; vol. VI. p. 978 
Bhau Bnjt), vol. IX. p, exevu.; Priniwp's J^sa^s^ voh I. p. 233, 



JtmrH. Bom. Br. B. At. Soe. {rfcismn % 


revitai 


radiftff 1 Canninghani^ft Arehteolo^icat voL I. ph X\’Il, p. and pL XXX. p- 94. 

I Journ. As. Sof. Bfttff. p, 661 j Ptiiisep’s Essfi^/s, vol. I. p. 240. 

•I Dr. Mill, Jm. At. Soo. vol. lit p. 344 j Friasep^a vol t pp, 235, 243, 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SUEVEY OF \YESTERN I>'DIA, 


Much emphasis has been kud by some modern commentators* on the appearance 
of the words Shdhdn Shdh in the Samudra Gupta inscription at AUahdhAd, aboTc 
quotetl, as tending to prove that the Guptas must Iiave been contemjrorary with the 
Sassanian kings of Persia (226-632, A.D.). I wish to rectify any such niisapprehension, 
as the point is of real importance as collateral CTidence. I have from the first con¬ 
tended! nowise exclusively the property or impress of the Sassanian 

family. We have the Klishdtfalhi^a Khshduaihi^dnam of Dari us, J and the counterpart 
15ASIAETS B.A^lAEDX with the M^jtn'nja and Adhiraja of the Bactrian or rather 
Indo-Scythian coins,§ We can now further dte the existence of a Shahiyah dynasty in 
Khurii^m of ttie race of Cyrus, [| and point to the more immediate testimony of our 
Mathura inscriptions, where YAsudeva is designated as Shdhi^ and, in otlicr epigraphs, 
by the parallel Demputmt which reappears in conjunction with the Shdhdn Shdh on 
the All a h Ah Ad column — eomhinations, w'hich would preferentially indicate the contlnuccl 
rule of some members of this Seythic race in outlying portions of their old dominions. 

It does not form part of the immediate object of the present rdsum6, to examine the 
entire scries of the Gupta inscriptions, but the following passages liave l)een selected 
as furnisliing authentic dates, applicable, as other data may chance to sanction, to the 
general determination of the Gupta place and epochal position in Indian history. 


No, 2, liisi^ipUon of Chandra Gwp/t?.!' 

Tlie short inscription at Udayagiri contains the name of Chandra Gupta under 
the title of “ ^aranta-hhaiidraka MaMrdjddhirdjaf and the date of Samvat 82 [in 
figui-cs] 11th of the bright half of Sruvana* 


No. 3. Insorlption (jf Chandra 

The inscription on the eastern gate at Sanchi, near Bhilsa, commences, To all 
respected Sra m a n as, the chief priests of the dcamlha ceremonial . . , The son of 

Amuka, the destroyer of his fatlicris euemjos, ^ » obtaining the gratibeation 

of eveiy desire of his life through the favor of the great emperor Chandra Gupta 


• Cimumgl.Ani, Bkilui Topti, p. UT j Lisscu, Jnd Atth. voL IL p. 752 , FergxL^son, Jwm. JK A*. Soc 
vol. IV, p, 106. o I 

t On the EpocU of tlie Gui>tA Djonfiy, As, S&r. Jifnff, (ms), vol XXIV. p, 387 ; Pnasoi/s Euatft, 

vou 1, pp. 2(2, 274. See also voL II. pp. 109, UO, and IL As, Sop,, toI. Xll. pp, 341-3+4 : Ariam 

Antiqua, pUites X^T.-XVIL 

t Jmrn Jl. A,. Soe. rol. X. p. 194, Sc^Hic. JfoAoft.™™. vol XV. p. 95 ; Persian rnriaw .V„„a 

yttmifN, p. 109. ' V 

5 PiitiMp's yoL IT. pp. 205 H 

-1 further of ihe Khnristinmn writing ona record^ which were carcMy investisah^cl 1 >t 

holaibah IhD Moslem roLon ho conquorod tho coonlrir, and stroogthtas Iho antliority of tt,c» nuivo dociimont. 
ly showoig (hot a ainglo famUy, named the Shahiyah, and iupposed to bo derived from Cyrur, liml ndened in’ 
w.«rir„;_w„h the exception of a Torkiah or Seythim, iaterregonm of tnaoly-Uo veam-froc, Uio Aclurtieaia^ 

'“"'t' 7“M«bo™n.ed«n inT».ioa.”-Sir n. Eawlmson. C«,tra'l Alia, London, ISTsTp. 24R 
% CLiDiiiDjrham, Bftdsa Fopet, p. 151 j Priapcp'e Eataffg, vol L p 247 " 

« J'™r».^..&r.Anp..™LVLp.«5,pI.toXXV„aad rol. TIL p. d45; P™«p', J5„ny,, vol. L p ^ 
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» ■ - . . has giveiij &c. as an act of grace and beneTolence of the gtcat empet’or 

Chandi'a Gupta, generally knon-n among hifi subjects as Deva Efija (Imlra). . , . . 
In the Sammt year 93 [in figmies], BliSdrax^ada lOth.”* 

No. 4. Trauslation of «» Inscriptimi on the Monolith of Knhaon^ ia the Gor&khph' 
dimmoiiy N W. India, Bahu Majendni Ldht. 

The year 141 Imving been over (or the close of the yeai' 141)j and tho month of 
Jaiihthya having arrived, the emph'c of St an da Gupta — the floor of whose audience 
chamber had been swept by gusts from the bowing of the heads of kings by liundreds; 
sprung from the line of the Guptas j of wide extended fame; opulent beygnd all others ; 
comparable mtb Sakra; lord of hundreds of monarchs*”t 


No. 5* Tramlation of an Iiiseri]>iion of the tme of Skanda Onpiat on a copper-pUde 
grani found at Indon, near A^nnpshahar on the Ganges.X 

** Amen; may he, whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the harmony 
of meditation and the entire devotion of their minds . . » be your protection I ’* 

“ In the year 14G, in the month of Phalguna, the — (?) of the tbiiTing and 
invincible kingdom of bis most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the 
auspicious Skauda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the 
owner Sarvandga in Antarvedi (or the Dodb of the Ganges and Yamim^i).*^§ 


No. 6. InBcription qf Skanda Gupta on the Nortliern face of the Gmidr rook. [] 

" To the perfect one, Yislmu, who snatched fhim BaK for the happiness of Indra,*^ 
&c. “Afterwards he . . . who by his own anns obtained glory 

and who is the most distinguished of kings,” . . * "may he, Skanda Gupta, he 

glorious” . . * (the text goes on to detail Skanda Gupta*s difliculties in the selec¬ 

tion of a fit ruler for Suidshtra and bis ultimate choice of) Piwnadalta ”... (who 
delegates his authority to lus sou) Cliakrapdlita.'" ..." ACtetwards, when in the 
course of nature , the rainy season arrived . . . the lake Sudar^na burst (its 

embankments). When a ceutmy of ycal's j)lm thirty passed, in the sixth day of 
Bhidi-apada, at night, counting fixim the era of Gupta " {Guptaega ktda). 

(Seven years seem to have elapsed before its repaii's were either commenced or fairly 
advanced “vvlien a I'ecord appears) " for the benefit of the king and of the citj, ia a 


• Prin«ip*a voJ-1, p. .on 

t JfiHrn. As. See. Btng. voL VII. p. 3T; Prinpcp‘« Ejsnifs, vol I, i>. 250; Jearn. Set. Btng. 1S61, 

Tj. 3' I9<>3, i>, 439; 1874, p. 364. Bhiii T)5ji, iii thei/^jwrn. Bmn, Jh.B.Ai. Sot. nrtick “Xiili<lusn, p, 31, 
and hiH rarisftl translolion of the inscription it-clf, Joitrn. Emu. Br. B. Sot. 1871, p. 59. GtnCinl A. 
CirnniLgham m hia Areka:ohfjicat Repari for 1861-2, p. 92, gives, n coi^'fuUy correeted lmnscT.pl of tlie 


original rocoid, pi XXA. ^ 

t Jmtrn. A*. Soe, BtJtg. 1874, p. 363, imndatioii by Bnbu Hajeiidm lAln. 

S UnJM date 2Jnl April 1874, Gcnrrol Cmimnglwin, in (i privnto kiter id Mr. Furguscu, rej^rt* Uie 
diMnvcD- of no 1ms tlinn tour nrm inscriptions kclonging lo (he Giipm pen«'- “One of Ibcw a of S^arlni 

Gnpl^ nilh the slokos Domboced in Egnrea .( the end.A rock !nscri[ition of ClomJm Gnpln W the 

lin« nutnbnhcd in «g.itc» #t the ends. A third iaseription, doted S. 106. sisioks of the Guplan anys, or Gupta 
fftmily j and n fourth inMiiption » dated in S. 19 L’" 

I Trau-dation of Dr. Bhau Djyi, Boin. Br, B. As. Soe., voJ. Vll. p. 12 L 
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century of (years) thirty plus seven" (in the ““”"*1* 

.'on the "first day of the first lunation of the (first) month of the Ghishma 

"^^ThcSneluding division of the inscription proclaims the completion of ‘I*® 
taking. in the conltruction of a temple by ChakrapdUta. when. » from the era of the 
Guptas {Guptdndn Ad/<t) a century of yearsthirty-eight (having passed). 

Tip to this time, I have been somewhat disposed to question the va ^ 
above Lrpretation. in respect to the use of the term Gupta Wa. I ^ 

opportunity of comparing Messrs. ATcstergaard and Jacobs facsimile, published m 
Jwru. Bmn. Br. B. As. Soc. with Sir Lc Grand Jacob’s oivn cyctran^npt m MS., and 
the improved version of the original, undertaken for Dr. Bhau I^ji. 

Piidbye. I can have no hesitation in accepting the latter as the most intelligent r p - 
duction; it brings out into perfect form letters that were merely fragmentary' 
seldom conflicts with, hut constantly improves what were previously chaotic signs an 

symbols in the copies of Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob.* , , i • 

.Ys re<^ the hearing of the term Gupta kdia upon this and other dat^ m- 
scriptions, whUc I am fully prepared to admit the figures 130-138 mto Uie ordii^ 
family system of reckoning, I am not so sure that the designation of Gupta kala in this 
instance, impUes identity with Alhiruni’s understanding of the same t<^. I shoiUd 
ratlier connect it with the era then recognised and employed by the Guptas, whatever its 
origin and derivation, in contrast to the local system of annual dates, which we find on 
the Sdh coins, and which clearly does not accord with the Eastern scheme of proximate 

usage. 


No. 7. Translation of an Inscription on the Fillar at Eran in JBhopdl. 

Dr. Fitzedioard EalVs version. 

«Triumphant is the four-anneddivinity: omnipresent; of whom the broad waters 
of the four seas are ttie couch; cause of the continuance, origin, destruction, and the ^c, 
of the universe; whose ensign is Garuda. In the year 165 on the twelfth day of the light 
fortnight of the month of Ashadhat on the day of Brihaepati, and when Budha Gupta 
—rul^g, with the genius of the regents of the quarters, over the interval, chosen land of 
the gods, between the Kalindl and the Narmada . . . was king . . . a^ Brahman 

saint of the illustrious ^laitrayaniya monarchs . . . the great king Mdlpivishnu, a 


• Thifi copy, mcwle for Dr. Bhau Dajl, is reproducwl (w plate XV. iu this Report. 

t It is necessary, in producing evidence for or against the iillimato import of these figuiw, to say that 
Professor Hall submitted the context of tlie passage emliodying thLs date to ^pd Deva .^dstrln, a Benares 
mathematician, with a view to an opinion as to its concurrence with the Vikramdditya era or that of ^a. Tlic 
gist of the reply wa«, “ it conforms to the era of VikramdxUtya, and docs not conform to that of ^dlivahana.'*— 
Joum. A$. Soc. Bcng. 1861, pp. 15-139. But with all respect for our Bendres calculator, we require to lie told 
whether he has seen and met Colcbrtjokc’s objections to the effect that “ the eclipses mentioned in the [Uter] 
grants do not appear reconcilable with their dates,** and that “it seems difficult to account for this disagreement 
of the tlates and eclipses in any other way than by impeaching the inscription, the authenticity of which tliere 
is not otherwise any reason to question.**—(EMays, vol. TI. p. 245.) See also (p. 357) for a |)oseible ox|»lannUon 
of the faulty results, in the introduction of “ Rihu as an eighth planet, and as the immediate cause of eclipses.*’ 
Prof. Whitney, in his latest essay on “the Lunar Zodiac” (New York, 1874) ruthlessly expose** the imperfection 
of Indian astronomical knowlwlgc and their methods of observation, which he climaxes by quoting their pre¬ 
diction of a Mai insteml of a partial eclipse for February 6, 1860 (p. 368). 
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most devout worshipper of Bliagavat; who by the will of tlie Ordainer (Bralim^i) acquired 
. . . the splendour of royalty . . and also of his younger brother Bhanyavishnu, 

who does him obeisance,** &c.* 

We here take leave of Gupta dates and find ourselves in the presence of an inscription 
of Toramdna, who seems to have succeeded immediately to Budha Gupta*s kingdom 
in central India. The importance of this monumental record will be better understood 
when we reach the numismatic sequence and obvious connexion between the two 
princes. 


No, 8, Tranalaiion of an Inscription engraved on the neck of the Vardha image or Boar 

Incarnation at Eran.\ 

“ Triumpliant is the god wlio, in the likeness of a boar, lifted up the earth; who, by 
blows of liis hard snout, tossed mountains aloft; the upholding pillar of that vast 
mansion, the three-fold world. 

“ In the first year that the auspicious Toram&na, sovereign of great kings, ol 
extended fame and wide spread effulgence, is governing the earth; on the 10th day 
of Ph61guna . . a Brahman saint of the illustrious Maitraya^ya monarchs . . of 

the great king Matrivishnu, who has departed to elysium, . . the younger brother 

Dhanyavishnu, who, did him due obeisance, &c. 


No. 9. Inscription on the Porch of a Temple in the Fort qf Oicalior.l 

» He who was celebrated as Sri Toramdna . . full of talents innumerable, who 

subjugated the earth by truth, charity, conciliation, his army and the like. Unto 
him of the renowned race was l>om a son of unrivalled prowess named Pashupati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distinguislied of the Solar race . . m the fifteenth 

year of the prosperous reign of the remover of aU suffering, the pre-emment sovereign 

(lit. NripabrishOf ‘the bull of kings ), &c. 

Before taking leave of the subject of inscriptions, I wish to advert to a seri^ 
of quasi-monumental documents for which, I think, too much value has been claimed. 
I mean the land and other royal grants or §dsanams engraved upon copper plates, 

and usuallv found in the possession of the families of the grantees. , 

I mmt confess that I have as Uttle faith in these metallic title d^ds, as the 
« Laws of Manii ** seem to have extended to many of their carUer counterparts.§ 


^ jZZ', As. rendering, above given, ™ pnblUhcd 

in the same Journal for 1861, p. 21. .vr? 

f.r the most imi»rt«tl documeots for histoncJ purposes tta ext those’of the Utcr dynasties, eren 

ffraphy, 1874, p. 76. See alfio Colebrooke’a Bssays, voL II. pp. 236, 2o2-4, - . 
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There is mucli o£ the air of manufacture even in tliose eKamples the genuineness of 
which ue need not contest; tmt when we imd fonnal repetition upon repetition, the 
same quotations of denunciator}^ texts recun-ing tmie after time, merging almost mto ihe 
similitude of " a printed form of bequest,” and we are told hy impartial examiners of 
the present day that, in one ease, tlie sign manual, of tlic gmntor proves to he m the 
writing of some centuries later than the forms of the letters of the text* to which he 

is asserted to have amxed liis signature with his own band cannot 

divest om^clves of the suspicion that the dates may have b«^n just as liwsely manipii^ 
lated as other portions of the documents themselves, especially ivhen it is felt that 
the natural tendency, in such enseSi would l>o to uitli tiie liew of gi^iiiQ 

meretricious age, authenticity and the semblance of perpetuity to the title.t It is true 
that this retention and conthiiied use of the earlier form of chamoler, for the hcidy of the 
test, may merely imply the official recognitioa of a sort of blach-htler style of NVTiting in 
the local Fatont Office, and that any intentional deception in the matter of the grant 
itself may liave been foreign to the purpose of the engrosser ■ while, nevertheless, 
imposing or auspicious dates X may have been fomd, or possibly old figures may have 
lieen copied meclianically with the standard phraseology from previous exemplars. I 
do not propose to enlarge upon the general question of the authenticity of these 
documents at the present moment, as they only contvilmte incidentally a side view to 
my leading subject; hut it has become necessary to advert to the possible value of this 
species of evidence, as it has been occasionally put forwaM as a coirective of the true 
period of the Guptas, whose kingdom, m its western provinces, fell to the share of the 
Yalabhis, who with their conterminous monarchies mainly supply the extant scries of 
copper-plate grants, from whence these critical fe^i dates ai-e derived. 


• This altcstntion &r nt tbe end of tbo ilDCutUdil ia wunlijr of ospM'litl notit-o. The wordg mb : “ Hsia 
U the oww Imnd of Frueintti'rfigu." .... ihe writing of tlib (UtesUUUift in comptirod wlUi tite bculj of the 

grtmi, 11 Tety considerable ilifterence is appareuL Tlie general style of the whoto, tuid I lie fomis of tonny 
uidividuDl letters, pitsent a much mort* mtHlcni xnip'SLnuicq. Judging from thcr cburticLer of the writing nlono hy 
PrinBep^fl alphabet^^, it would seem to Ijelcii" to a period at leikst threo cotilorios Inter than the cluimcter mid 
dftte of ibe grant itself."—Prof* J, Dowtioii, Joanu Ji. As. Soe. N. S, vol. 1. p. 565, 

t PrinBcp hod, from the first, felt a difEcitliy In rccoociling tbs dates of the hiogs tunned in the Gujarat 
copiier plate#, remarking thnl though tlierc Trcre s\x sudooissionn ” (between the osccotiQci of tlio ilnn and third 
Vakblii grants) thesfi finiijit have lieea of tlmn the ordiitary ditrntton, for the rain inter who pivparwi the 
grant in •‘^ri Dhartuuna's reign ^kjuiila Blui^it; wherean tlio minister who pr^purejil the prnFcat gram m 
D nmed os Mwthinn IJilfl, mn of Khnndii TShatt“- Thirty or forty yoara will, iherefore, be the prubnble interval 
occupied by the reigns of all Gh^3s^^') printnes.'^ But it has been \vii for Inter deeyplierorB to dwcover thnt the wlf- 
Bume Skandn must have liad a u^mire of office ksting at least fifty-four years ; and to eonf^ that “*0117 

new grtmt shows that he held olfico nnder Giihasena also. If the seeond dgn in ibt* date of oiir grant is Lakeii, 
with Prof BhundAvkar, for 50, the grunt is dated in 256, con.sioqiientlj Skimda Bhat(A miiit baro lioen nt least 
iseventv yours In oOiec. Itsqems vciy improbable that a man should hml twlotig/*—Dn Uublor, Indian Antiquarjff 
Juno 1875, p. 174 . 

X I prefer, in tliw proliminaij stage of the inquiry, to qtiole the rmprejadicod nnd cM.nnIly-pronoiii]«il 
opmintis of others who have hiul to coiiuaenh din,fUy or iniUrt'ctly, on the raenBiiro of reliance thnt cj^u lie 
npon the ^‘titne Inblen" of tbo wwlem copper pinto#. General Cunninghnni, witliont contesting ibo real datn theso 
docnmctitft might supply, OTcpimscit himsetf a# follois’s in n^^rd 10 Ur, Bbnn Diyi'a Brief Survey of Tndinn 
Chronology (.fowrff, B&m, fir. It. As. Soe. voL VllJ. p. 2a6), in onler “ to note (he curious orror in what ho oidls 
a eorrtct goncalogicnl table of iho Bnlabhi kings supported by tkles from cxipptr plalf^. In thi*. gi^iu'ftlogy 1 
notice? ihat Dhtuvasena, who is dated in 3ID, is followed by stjc genttrations, a|[ of whkdi nn- iimile to pnas 
away hy 346, eo that #rtfoJi paicraliojis, iuchidicg DbnivasoTia, or sis wilhont him, nro liorn, mnrrv, Htid die in 
thirty-.ux jenre, which uUowd exactly six yeari!i to each goucratioo/'—Cunnmghntn^a Arch. liftpori, i, iiut. 
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Ill conclusion^ I TvisU it to be distinctly understood that iny objectious do not extend 
to tbe good faith of royal grants or private endo\^•ments for religions pui'poses, ivlien 
the textsj embodying the terms of the benefaction, are formally inscribed, on slon^ in or 
near the huilding, cave, or other monument in wliose cause the grant is made. In 
these cases there must have been a dedicatory foniiality and an abiding publicity 
ivhich forbids all idea of deception, and bence this class of documents, as will be se<?n 
hereafter, may be wcTcomed as among the most trustworthy data within our reach. 

h. —ATTritten: History. 

AYe Imve now to collect the passages wherein chance mention of the Guptas is to be 
found in works compiled in India, Written history in its proper sense lias rarely l>een 
attempted in that land, and the materials now available are confined to the pseudo- 
prophecies of the Purams, the chance allusions to imperial changes which find a place 
in the local history of the valley of Kasbniu', and the critical investigations of Albiriinij 
which are only raised above tradition by his elaborate exposition of dates and eras, which 
elucidate the rise and fall of so many dynastic rulers of Hind. 

Tfi€ J^ishtvt-JPurdiw^ 

** In IMagadlm, a sovereign named A^i^wasphatika will establish other tril>es i 
he will extirpate the Hshattriya (or martial) race, and elevate fishernicii (Kaivarta), 
barbarians (Yadus and PulintMs), and Brahmans (and other castes) to power* "The 
nine K^dgas will reign in Padmdvat!, Kdntipurl and Mathnnl \ and the Guptas of 
Magadlia along the Gauges to Pi'ayjiga," The Viiyu-Purana has another series 
analogous to that of the (Visbnu-Pm.*ibm) text. The nine Neka kings will possess 
the city Champdvati; and the seven Kagas (?), the pleasant city of Matbuni Princes of 
the Gupta race null possess all these countries, the banks of the Ganges to Pmydga, 
and Sdketa, and Mdgadlui (the Magadhas)/' Professor Wilson adds, This account is 
the most explicit, and probably the most accviratc of all. Tlic Ndkas wei'e Rdjas of 
Bhagulphr; the T^dgas of MathimA* ; and the intermediate countries along the Ganges 
were governed by the Guptas (or Bdjas of the Vaisya caste) .t 

TJic Huja TiiTanglm. 

The Baja Tarangini, wliicli has moi-e pi^tensions to systematic history than most 
works of its class, is a compilation from various authorities, arranged by Kalhana Pandit, 

in Saka 1070—A.D* 1148* 

Thono-h taking an avowedly provincial ^dew of the annals of Kashmir, it con¬ 
tributes incidentally several suggestive combinations with the Im^er margin of Indian 


• Journ A$. &w* IS65, pp. 116, 117* also Jawrw, At. Soc. 1837, pp* 10, IG, 17 i nml 

WUfore, Anatic Rt^arche^, vol. IX. pp* 114,1 IS. Wllford iiys, thm came n .lyimsty of nioc rallc.l dio 

nine or These vrt^rc an obadire iribc^, called for that reason, t there were nine 

Ciinmeaoftlicm, wbarnkd mlcpendeni of rtvtb other, over rarions iRstnctfi in Aniignnjiim; mich oa Pndmavnti 

rCImmwiivBdl, Kflntipnri, Mngndha, Prnydga, Soketn, and Benares/' 

t Visluiij-Paraon exprv>ssly sa.vi-, “Gupta ami Disa are bwt fitted for the names of ) oifyoa and 
S^lrafi.'* Wihioa'M edited hy Dr* Flt^^edward llall, vol. TY. p. 218? (infUlo edit, Oriental 

'brntudutioTi Fund, book IV*, cap. xxtv. p* 479. 

(llMrt.) 
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imperial politics* It ^irea us^ in the most complete form we are able to cite, a notice 
of the do mioft tit Seythie brotherhoodj which extended its to lllathuiu on the one 
side, and to Bh^walpiir on the other, before the Gupta rule; regarding which, if the 
chronido is wholly silent, it furnishes siiggcstiTO indications of the extinction of their 
power, in the accession of a Torarndna, should this joint king of t!ie Xashmir Chronicle 
eventually prove to he identical with the monai-eh named in the inscriptiona at Ei-an and 
Gwdlior given in abstract, pp* 5-6 ante. 

After enumei-ating the reigns of (1) Asoka, (2) Jaloka (s* f*), and (3) Bfimodhaia, 
the chronicle continues 

“ Damodhara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and severally 
founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were called Hushka, 
Jaslita, and Kanishka/ of Tiiruslika or Tatar extraction* . , . They are considered 

synchronous, hut may possibly be all that are preserved of some scries of Tatar princes 
w ho, it is very likely, at various periods, established theniselTes in Kashnihv”+ 

** Sreshtasena also calletl Pravarasena reigned SO years and left his kingdom to 
liis two sons Himnya and Toramina ; the former holding the superior station of the 
SariirdjjfOM and the latter that of the or being respectively Emperor and 

Cfesar, a division of power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus. , . . , The 
hitter having proceeded to strike coins (dnidr^) in his own name, the elder brother (the 
Sdmrrija) took offence at the measure, and deposed the Ymardja and kept him in 
close confinement. , . * . Toramciim died in captivity. The ruler of Ujain at 

that time was Sriman Harsha Vikramdditya, who after expehing the illechchhas and 
destroying the Sakas, had established his power and infiuence throughout India. In 
his tram was a Brahman named iUtri-gupta to whom he was much attached; upon 
hearing of the vacant situation of the Kashmh' throne, he recommonded Miitri-gupto 
for election, who was accepted by the nobles as their king."* 

AidfriUtu 

A marked contrast will l)c detected between tlic vague utterances and confined 
purpose of the Hindu Pandit and the critical efforts at precision atid compreheDsive 
range of inqiiiiy of the Jloslim mathenietician,J trained in the old ««/«« of Aryanism, 


* Abiilfesl iaya « broihera,” Glntlwin^s TianElation, ii. 17J. 

Gc'Horftl CmmiHgluuH conBiaera thnt he has succeeded Ui itleniirviiig all Lbe three capital the sltPt of ttrlddi 
are [ulaccd within the liniita of the valley of KA^hmir, f.e,, 

Kanhhka-pura (Eanithpnr) hod. Eampnr. h 10 mUcs S. of Sifinagnr, known aa KibipHr Swai 

■-i, bjr ibe Brolimoo,. willi Zol™ or Zokiw, o oon^iJorjiUo riUsgo 4 mil™ N of iho 

CTpitol, the Sctfcmi of Trojer iia.l Wkon."— GeoyrafUi, of /»</'«, Lomloa lS7jl m 

Prof. n. 11. Wil^.. « 00 .ho ItioJu lli,..r, of KLh^ir," /?„X®'voI. XV. ,, 2S 

S.Mr’iMX' "■ P.A., 183S, v.': ft 

t 1.1 ilio proiw ontir of .kt™ Allsnloi pr««l« iho ..ithor of iho ma Tan,mi„l I L«vo ol.u.wi . • . 

in tko prt?5^ot ati giving the fidlcst sumniarv of dates Atiri t t - v placed him l^i 

tnvlirion, which siiigulaj-ly supjiorts some of hh moBt contesterl statementi ^ 'lirccHy nw^clidcd with 
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Tvlio came in the suit-e of the ^eat MahmM of not to participate in the 

derastatin^ plunder of the cenqueroi'^ hut to mvestigate the science and learning of the 
land, a task for which he was cminentlv fitted hy his previous studies, and into wliich 
he entered ivith a philosophical earnestness altogether foreign to the rough associations 
around him. Xhc result, confessedly imperfect, has heon embodied in his Tdrikh-i-Hind, 
from which the following epitome of the serial dates culminating in the Gupta cl's has 
been cxtraetech 

" On emploic ordiuairement les fcres dc Sri-Hai'clia, de Vikramdditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et dcs Gouptas- . . Mre dc Vikram^ditya cst employ<Se dans les provinees 

m6i‘idionales et occidentalcs de VInde» » » L^ferede Saea, nominee par les Indiens ^ Saca- 
kdla/ est post(5rieure u celle dc Vikratuhdltya de 135 ans, Saca est le nom d’un prince 
qui a regnd sur les contrdes situdes entre Hindus et la mer. Sa residence dtait jfiac^c 


• Abu ISilian .MuAninmad A ft mad ftl IMruni at Khi^drizmi was bom nijoiit A.H. 360, A,l>+ STO-l. lie 

was eti Astronomer, geomotricLan, hlstoriaD, and logician, under vvhieb luUer olmm lie obtmncd Uic ftobriquet oT 
“ Mffhakhttc*' or “ the on account of the. rigorous pTeci^ion of Ibis dc-ductloua^ Abd-1 Fjttl Ikibnki, wto 

lived nbout luvtf A ecntuiy after Ai Binlni, "Hii Ettidfi wna beyond coinfuiHjion amjerior to ever)* man of 
hi 9 ttme in ibe art of eomposiciOB, in EoholDr-lIke nccomplbhraouia^ imd in kuourledgo of geometry imil pUiloiTopby, 
Ho bad, moreover, a most rigid regard for iruUi;^ iind Eaatidu-d dio, in referring to tiio great irriicr fi-oni 
whom lie hne borrowed eo iinicli, says, '■ The M&sior vliii Jlifidn al bir^ni exeelleid all his coiitemiwrimes in Uie 
selo&ccA of pluto^pliy, motheniiaities, and goomotry. Tic entered tUe service of Malimud bio SoLuktlgin, aiul in 
the course of his acridce he spent ft long time in Hindustan, and learned the language of the coiuitiy'* Several of 
the provinces of India were visited by liiiu» Ho was on friendly terms with many of the grent and noble of tliat 
country, nud so ac^iulred an iutiiimte knowledge of their books of philosophy, religion, And. belief. Tlje Wat and 
luo^t excellent of nil their books upon the arts and acienccs is one resembling the work of Shaikh Rais Abu ‘AM 
ibn Sinil (ylpicejijtio). It is called IMhikol, or ia Arabic Bdtajal; this liook he Imiislated Into Arabic. From 
this work also lie cxti'oetod n great deal which he maile use of in bis Kdinki-l Mas^'iid], a woi'k upon ruathematies 
find geometry, named after the SuUdn Mas’ud. All that the sages of India have said about number)^ ages, and 
eras (faiwfriJtAJ, liiio been exactly given by AtfV EiMu in hie translation of the BatakaL lie wtis indebted to the 
S'fitdii of Khwarixui for llie opportunity of visiting India, for he was ap]>ointed by Jiiiii to neccim|uiny the 
emhnssios which he sent to Mahmdd of GhaznL AJ Pardbi und Abit-I Rlmir joined one of these embajssioif, but 
the famous Avicennaj wlio was invited to flceompany them, refused to go, being, os it li hlntcil, fivci^ to enter 
into iJontroTcray with Abd lUhan, with whom he differed oji many points of science, and whoso logical jiowcni he 
reared to onwumtor. On the invitation of Mahmdd, Abu llihdn entered into Ills florvic®, tin invitation which 
Anrefwjjcr dccluicdr It wan in the suite of Ifahmild and of Ids son ^los'ud that AAim ItlMn tinivcllcd into India 
and he is reported to haye staid forty years there. He died lii. A.H. 430, A.TJ>. 103S-9. lie wTOte many workid, 
and in Baid to have cxecutotl Sfiveinl translations from the Greot, and epitomised the AJLniugcst of Ptolemy, His 
works arc stated to^ have exceeded a camel-load, insomuch that it ivas supposed by devout Muhammadan.-^ thnt he 
received iliviue nid in his composi(ions. Those most qwkou of uie astronomical tables, a treati-fse on pfecioua 
stones, one on Materia Medica, an iittroduction to astrology, n treatise oii chronology, and the faiuoits Xununb 
Mfts'sidi, nn astronomical and gf3<^^mphieal work: frtKtuonliy eited by Abft-i Finla, csperially in his tables of 
latitudes ftud lougitudcsv” (Sir H, EUiot'-*^ Historians of India.) Sir H. Ruwlitison, in a late number of the 
Quarterly Review," observes: Aba IHMn the only early Amii writer who invesligntcd the antiquities 
of the ca-H in a true spirit of historiciil criticisTD,*’ and lie proceeds to give pome examples of his knowledge of 
nuelent teclinical chionologj' wliieh nro of the highest iniportancc in cstablishiog the enrly civilization of the 
Aryan race. Abd Rilidn declares tliat “the solar calem:lar of his native proriuee, KhwArizm, wfu! the most 
perfect scheme for meAJuiriag time with which he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the n^troaoniers of 
that countryj that both the solar and the lunar Zodiacs liad orij^nated wsili them ; the divisions of the signs in 
their evstems being far more Teguliir than IhOM ndopLed hy the Greeks or Ambs. Another Etatement of Abti 
liihdn's Ri^Ecrts that the KhwSiiziiiiiius dated originally from an epoch antoitor hy ycara to the era of the 
fieh^ucidm (equal to B.C. 1304), u ilato which agrees pretty pti'nW assigued Jiy our lost 

scholars to the inventioa of the Jyotisho or Tjidwti ealeiiiIar/‘ Though I am bound to add that the ftuthenticiry 
of the latter teat is hy no mcAUP unquestioned, 
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au centre de I’cmpire, dans la coutrdc nomm^c Arvayartlia. Les Indici^ le font na.tre 
dans une elasse autre quo cello dea Sakya; quelqaies-niis vrfitendent qu il dtnit SouiIm 
et orisinaire do la ville dc MnMonraj ily en a meaie qui disont qu il nctaif pas cle 
race indicnne, et qu’il tirait son orlghio des rdgions occldentalcs. Lcs i«uples ciircut 
beaucoup d souffi-ir de son despottsme, jusqu’fi ce qu’il leui- viut du sceours de Orion . 
Vikrainuditya niareha centre lui, mit son arnico cn ddroutc. et le tua sur le teTOtoire 
de Korour/situd entrc Moultan et Ic chateau de Louny. Cette dpoquo dcvint edldbre, 
d cause do la joie que les peuples reasentirent de la mort de Saca. et on la clioisit iiour 
^ro principalemtint cliez les astiionomes. 

Eallabo, qui a donud aussi son nom ti unc dre, ^tait prince de la ville dc Balbiba, 
au midi de Anlialouaro, environ trente ^odj<maB dc distance. L'^re de Balialxi est 
postteure h ceUe de Saca dc 241 ans. Pom* s'en servir, on pose I'dre de Saca, et 
ron en Ate la fois le cube de C (216) et le carrd de 5 (2o). Co qui reste est I Arc de 
Badaba. II scm question de cette Are en sou lieu. Quant au Gempta-kdb (Are des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot ffoupt(f des gens qui, dit*on, Atment mAchauts et 
puissants; et TAre qui portc Icur nom est FApoque cle leuv f^xtermination. Apjiarem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immddiatement lcs Gouptas; car TAre dcs Gouptas conimence 
aussi ran 241 de TAre de Saca, L’Ai-e des astrouomes commence l*an 587 tie VArc de 
Saca. C’cst A cette Are qu*ont dbd I'apimrtdcs les tables Kanda KUbtaka, de Bralima 
goupla, Cet ouvrage porte chez nous le titi'C tie Ark(tnd, B aprAs eela, eu s en tenant 
i\ Tan 4CK) de TAre de Tezderdjed, on se trouve sous TannAe 1488 de TAre dc Sri- 
Hai'scha, Ian 1083 de TAre de Viki-aniadilya, Fan 953 de Fere do Saca, Fan 712 de 


FAre dc Ballaba et celle des Gouptas. . . . 

“ Bdja ]e me suis excusd sur Fimperfeetiou de oe qui est dil iei, et j'ai averti que 
les resultats que ]e pi'dseutc offi-aient quelque iaccititude, vu les nombres qui excAdent 
celiii dc ceut /^*—Jonrital Aslaifqne^ 4me. serie, tom. iv. (1844), 

31. Reinaud^s translation here quoted iras based upon a confessedly imperfect 
copy of tbe thou unique but faulty Constantinople 3[S. of tbc TaTikb-bHiiid. It 
lias frequently been edied in question by those Indian commentators to whom its 
data came as a revelation from within. As I had to a certain extent accepted 
the value and importance of the information it conveyed, I sought the earliest 
opportnnity of confirming or eoiTccting its terms by the text of the new and more 
perfect manuscript of 31. Sebefer, which has been entrusted to Professor Sacliaii 
to aid ins grand nudertaking of a corpus of the works of Albirkui; the most 
important sections of which are about to be published under the joint auspices of tbe 
London Oriental Translation Puud and the German Text Society. 


' AlbirCnl, in another part of hia ’vrork, nUributcB m&ny of tbc complicntiona ntnl oliscoriticjj iinporlf^l into 
lucllnn lext^i lo tbc jiroiiUtUitg sjj.stom of reducing overylbitig into for ibo i«ke of the olwious focilitT nf 

Icnmiiig bj- heart, ho often to the entire deiriment of ibe m?mc of the oHgiimlii he nddfs “ nfonnu, k inda 
cU’pena, fintosivcnicnt <lij tot MHAgd.”—Reinnud Mem. siir fJ ndi?, p. 33'4. Pcrhnps one of the iJKMt inj-tnidtird 
expoialionn of the gnidiitiona of ibe pnoccscg, under uiikli ibe iuditm ati of meiuoiy wjiji forced and luntured, to 
he found Id Professor llaiig'fl puprr, pren^nEeil to the CtrieDliil Congress of lopdon in I%74, from irhicli T luho the 
folio wiug vxtraets i—‘ 

“ 'flic Vtda ia llw only »KTod eodn tliat hna bcdti haiidia:! down to poffterity aoldlj hy otnl tradition, 
wbidi Uiia remniued, even np to the pffpeiil day, tliu only kgitiiuatu way of lituifimbting the niicietit divina 
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il. Sachau lias kimlly sent me the subioinert list of Tariants ft om II. Eemauil’s 
printed Arabic test.* but aatuinlly prefers to await a linal revision of the whole work, 
a larger acquaiulance with AJbichnl's style, and a consideration of the combined 
difficulty of this portion of the test, with the intricacies of Indian matliematical 
calculations hetore committing himself to nny revised translation, such as I desired 
to imve substituted for the Prench version now quoted.” 

c.—T ilabitios. 

There remains, under this section of our inquiry, the single avowed dole of Imdltiim 
the odd corners of the land have preserved intact, to support much that was previousl) 


to Ihfl fotoiv goovralions of Tlie wondorfot stalo of cometntss to which iho nctoilt 

Vcdic tvxM hove rcuchal oor tiino umy well evrito our udniinilion, imncipally, if we bear in minil, that ihb is 
exclusively owing to orol teacUtog, uad not to the osc of MSS. AlthougU the Brahmaivs are at rnsent in the 
iKHseasioo of MSS. of their aaered boohs, lliiT’ a" aever oacd for toatruction. Tlie Biuhuvau boy has to acquire 
au'knoivtislge of sacred tests ficm the month of a comi»tcnt and pro|Krly nnalificd IcacUct.hut never from a 
MS For aecotiliuo to Brohmonieiil ttotious, which arc .till current, that F«to oidy whiidi » ui the mouih of 
the Brahoians is the true I'erfii. all kaowleilgc of it that has licen uequirval from MSS. k no longer regm-ded aa 
I'eda The asc of them ia only pennitted in the way of lee-ivliug the memorj, ofier tho oral in.«tnietion ha» been 
couinlcled. lo former limes the aid afforded by MSS. eouhl be more reaiUly aispenseJ with, aace oral iiieirucoou 
took about thirty yenr.. whereas life now ndueeil to about hall tlie time. In oriler to prevent Iho-e who had 
learnt the tMofrOB the raooth of the treeher from ever forgeltiag what they had committed to memory, n was 
made ineumbenl on them <0 eommuuieate before their death tliair aaeiud knowlalge to quahSed Ly 

ouch meaoa it hm. hceo reaDy breught about that tho V^u text*, that to. the .Vretr™. 

and rcAWa, rest bo flrmlv to the heads of the prefessional \cdies, the re-calle<l utallai, that if all tin MSS. 
should bo wUeetCil and destroyed, they eouhl be restored to the very wools, even to eocU Biugle letter 
from memory, us 1 was oOeu m«ore.I by trustworthy Braliuiamt during my ax je^^y m the dMrarre 
eoontrr Ilenec one might justly attribute lo texts obtained from a boily of renowed \ oJiea, both >» tho SonAito 
and 7V/« fonuB, at least Ihe Bamc degree of oceiireey and nulliority which to a-setibed to ™ wliUon 
trera a number of the best MSS.; for all really good M.SS. have not heeu eoi«d hy the BAof.tor front others, 
bat wrilleo from memorv ; erroro wbiel. may bo deteeiod to MSS. ore genenilly not eorreeled by coasullmg olla-r 
gonies, hut ou the authority of the living tiailitioo, vis, ono of the Biaftos. smen any \ edic text whieh^is written 
is ncTur looked nimu with the same di^reo of eonlidenee that is attached to oral tradition. . ^ 

hml oeeasion to eouveree with a large number of BAoffol. who are the legitimate presorverB of \ edte texts; they 
Ll me. to mv surprit*, that the oudeistanding of the texts they were ill the habit of reeiling wa.s regawM mt 
perfectly ItBeleas, and wa.s eomsciuently w holly dtoregntrlrd. They learn the F«7«s by heart for praelieid pmpase.-. 
niytoraeiteihcmattlio sacriBccs, or before private individuul.s of the Brahman caste who roaj wi-h to lieni 

them for^ffimr^ueK^- ^ seems to have prevniUsl with the proferetonal reciter.^ among the Bralraians, it was 
fjrtauatelv uo't sharal by the morn iutcffigent and inquisitive mrail*-re of iheir caste, who lookixl oimn the 

HS kind of beasts of IrtiiT^en* cfurj litg loads ^vilhout knowing their nMUirp. 

Ktiii&ud's text, Seliefci (51J5. fol. 108-3), 
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irreconcileablo in the statements of Albiriini. The tradition may be imperfect* as 
such old-world tales are liable to become, hut there is an instructive confinnation of 
one obscure portion of the earlier history given by the Muhammadan inquirer, and 
a deal' explanation of the causes of the local tiansfer of power, combined with an 
important reference to tbe conrontional Imperial delegation of authority to a son, as 
well as an indication of the length of the reigns of two kings, to he found nowhere 
else; and to complete the tale, we trace in its details a fully reasonable accord with the 
moi'C precise data furnished independently by inscriptions and coins. 

The bards relate that Yalu RdjA, son of Ydla Warsiugji, reigned in Juntigadh and 
Vantball, , , , Rfima Hdja was of the Ydld race. It h said in Saurdshlra that, 
preidous to the rise of the kingdom of Junagadh-Yanthali, A'alabhinagar was the capital 
of Gujarat, The rise of Yalahiii is thus told hy the bards* * The Gupta king a reigned 
between the Granges and Jamnd rivers. One of tlicsc kings sent bis son Kumhra-pal 
Gupta to conquer Sanrfishtra, and plaeed his viceroy Chakrapani, son of Prdndat, one of 
his Amirs, to reign as provincial governor in the city of TYamanasthali {the modern 
Wanthali), Kumara-pdl now returned to his fathers kingdom* His father reigned 
tu'cnty-three years after the conquest of Sam^dshtra and then died, and Kumara-pfila 
ascended the throne. Kumura-pAl Gupta reigued twenty years and then died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Skanda Gupta, but this king was of weak intellect. His Bhaitaiaka, 

who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saurdshtra, and made his 
rule ihm there. Two years after this Skanda Gupta died* The now assumed the 

title of King of Saurdshtra, and, liaving placed a governor at VYdinanasthali, founded tbe 
city of Yalabhmagar. At this time the Gupta race were detlufoued by foreign invaders 


* Professor Biydnrkiir has criticised certain items of tliw IrtdJtion in the following terms 
“ Bui the trLdition itself, thoogU interesting ns giving the Irtith genernllj, cannot be wnsldcreil U> be true in 
the pnrticuiars. For, in the place, it mnkwi Chnkrap^i the son of PrAndnt, who Ucertaijily the ChnkniiKilita son 
of Purnadalta of the Jnnagn^h inscription {Jatirn. ff&m. Br. It At. fkfc. rol. VU. pp. m, 1U3, twpra p. 4), ,-[een>v 
of the father of Kunnim Gnpta, and grandfather of Skanda Gnpla, wWlo the inscription represents Par^tta in 
Skamla GtiptA'& viceroj, ami Chakrap&liia nil governor of a eertajn town, appointed to lliat place by hhioivn father 
Again, Skanda Gupta is represented as a weak king in the tradition ; while hjs iiiseriptioafl, ma^ilwineiit IhongU 
they are, do show that he oust have Iwen a powerfol monarch. Lastly, Bhatnrka is mentioned m hnrms 
the title of King, while the Vnlabhi copper plates speak of him os Sermpati, and repreijOni Dmoa Siniui, hLn 
second son, to have ih-il ossumwl that title, As, IkK. voh IV„ Mr, Wnthen and on napnbUshQd 

grant of G ulmscon). The tradition, therefore, is n&i entitled to any relianee as regards the {WticnlarEL It aimply 
givfef us what was knoati before, that tho Valabhis succeeded tile Giiptas."—voh Ill. (IS74), 

t Major J, W , Wsison, l>geflds of Jtinugadh, Indian Antiquary^ (Hov. 1ST3,) vol. II,, p, 312* 
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«/.—Coins. 

As fitly introductory to the Gupta gold coiuagCi I prefix a specimen prototype in 
the rare and little coins of the IndQ-Scytbian king VtUudetaty i^hose name or title 

figinres so prominently in the MathmA inscriptions. 

As the general range of the dates and localities of the Iiido-Scythian inscriptions are 
calculated to throTv imporiant Ught upon the history of the period, and hare a special 
hearing upon the distrihution of the contemporary Bactrian and Indian Pdli alphabets, 
I annex a n^sum^ of these documents lately prepared for my publication on Ancient 
Indian 'Weights.”* 


Indo^Scffikian Inscripfioits (fn the lado-Fdli Alph^tbei). 


At Maihurd. —Eanishka. 

HrviSHKA. 


Yasijdeva. 


Mahdrdja KanUhka. 9. 

MdhdrdjO: Devaputra Jlumshhu Hemanta, 39. 
Malidrdja ]1Xj.\tieAja Devaptjtea Huvkhha. Grishma, 
S. 47. 

Mahdrdja Jliim^hlca. Henianta, S. 48, 

Mdhdrdja EdJdtb'dja DEVAPriRA f^dm{deva). Varsha, 
S* 44, 

Mahdrdja Vdaudeca. Grishmaj S. 83, 

MaMrdja Mdjadrdjat Sraht, JUmdem. Hemantaj ^S'. 87, 
Bdja ViUtideva. Varsha, S. 98, 


Lido-Sc^thictn Insodptions {in the Bactrimi-Fdll Alpimbei). 

In other locitUiies. —BM^v'alpdr. M(^MraJa MtjJadiroja Devaputea ICmisMa. 

Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month 
of Baesius-t 

Manikyala Tope, Mithnraja ,GrsiiANA samvardhaka, 

" Increaser of the dominion of the Gushans 
(Kushans). 18* 

Wardak Yase. Ma ho raja rojatiroja JECuveshka^ Soinrat 51, 

15th of Artemisiiis, 

In addition to these Baetrian-BAIL inscriptions, we have a record in the same 
alphabet, of a king called lloga (iloa?), on a copperplate from Taxila, wherein the 
Satrap Ziako Kmuhtko (Kozola?) speaks of the 78th year of the “ great king, the great 
Mo^Oj' on the 5th of the month of Paniemus i and an inscription from Takht-i^Bahi of 
King Gondopbarcs, dated in his 2GtU year, witli a con'esponding entry of the month of 
Vaisdkh, Samvat 103,J 


* Ancioat Weights.^' Hio intftMliictorj' ebopter of ilor^dcn's Kumhmata TrubiMr, 1874, 

t The oiwnJng lino ef the Zetla Snaaiption of S&mviit 11* wUh the Indiim KOBth of AsAdiilta, can only be 
tloublfuUy with the two ILnt^ of smnll wriliiig below it* iu ^Ti IijcIi the nnnio of kaiLblikn in foiuii]i, 

Ciinninghiun*a Arc/t^ Eep, vol. V, p. 5T. 

^ Jfiurit. It. Ajt. Soc. voK VIU K, S, p. 377 ; CimniDghflra, Areh. Pep. vol. V, p, 
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It would contribute very material aid towards the reconstruction of the general 
chronoloirv of India if we could determine the era to which these inscription dates refer; 
it is clear that many of tlicm are mere regnal dates, hut as some of them run up as higli 
as 98, this alone puts tliem beyond any such confinctl system of reckoning, and even 
outside the probable duration of the combined reigns of the three brothers, “ Ilushka, 
Jushka and KanLskka of the Kashmir chronicles. 

The next point we have to consider is the nature of the inscriptions themselves, as a 
rule they are not royal manifestoes, but records of the piety, in gifts or endowments, of 
private individuals, and as such would primarily refer to some well established and 
generally recognised era. IVliat was tliat era ? VikramAditya (57 B.C.) would place the 
documents too early ; Saka (79 A-D.* * * § ) too late. I have recently suggested the claims of 
the Seleucidan era (1st September, B.C. 312), allowing for the omission of the current 
figure for hundreds^ which is now discovered to have been the practice adopted by the 
Baktrian Greeks. 

As the simplest way of stating my views, under the latter aspect, I quote in its 
integrity a letter I lately addressed to “ The Academy,'* which has already attracted 
much attention among Kumismatists.t 

“ BaktrUm Coins and Indian Dates. 

“ December 16, 1874. 

“ Those of your readers who concern themselves with the vexed question of Indian 
dates may be interested to learn that evidence of some importance, in that direction, has 
recently been obtained from the coins of the Baktrian Greeks. Since Bayer’s premature 
attempt to interpret a Alint-monogram on a piece of Eukratides as 108, J Numismatists 
have not lost sight of the possible discrimination of dates as opposed to ^Iint«marks on 
the surfaces of these issucs.§ 

“In 1858 I published, in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, a 
notice of the detached letters OF as occurring on a coin of Eukratides (No. 3, p. 184, 
vol. II.) and Hf as found on the money of Helioklcs (No. 1, p. 182), which letters would 
severally represent the figures 73 and 83 ; but these numbers were apparently too low 
to afford any satisfactory elucidation in their application as dynastic dates. 

“ On a chance visit to the British Museum, a short time ago, Mr. Percy Gardner was 
so obliging as to show me all the latest acquisitions of Baktrian coins, and among them 
a specimen of llcUokles with the full ti-iliteral date, after the manner of the Syrian 
mints, of Pnr or 183,|| which, when tested by the Seleucidan era (311-183), brings his 
reign imdcr the convenient date of B.C. 128, and authorises us to use the abbremted 
figures, under the same terms, a8 0r=73for 173 Sel.=138 B.C. for Eukratides, and 

• Mondny, I4th MArch, A.D. 78, Jalian rtylo. 

t Num. Chron. 1875, p. 5; Agni Ar(*b:K)logical Society, Annual Meeting, 1875. 

t Hist. Rrg. Graecornm Bartriani. St. Peteruluirg, 1738, p. 44. 

§ IL H. Wilrion, .-Irtffmi Antiqua, pp. 235, 238. General A. Ctinninglmm, XHmismatic Ckrometf vol IX 
N. S. p. 230. t • • • 

P Tlio unique com of Plato lately purchased by the British Museum, which is closely aasociatcil in its 
obverse device with the money of Eukratidcis is alw dated, apparently, PMZ = 147 Sel., or 164 B.C. A full 
description, with an illustrative woo<lcut of this coin, hat sinc-t Wn published by Mr. Vaux in the Xumhmntic 
Chroniele for 1875, p. 6. 
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the repeated nr=83 for 183 Sel.=128 for Heliokles, a date which is further supported 
by the appearance of the exceptionally combined open monogram |Al (^A), or 81 for 
181=130 B.C. on his other pieces. 

“ In addition to the value of these data as fixing definitively, though within fairly 
anticipated limits, the epochs of these prominent Baetrian kings, the conventional use 
of the abbreviated definition introduces us at once to local customs, to which the Greeks 
so readily lent themselves, in their adoption of the method of reckoning by the Indian 
Zoka Kdla,* * * § which simplified the expression of dates, as we do now, in the civilised 
year of our Lord, when we uvite 71 for 1871. 

The domestication of the Seleucidan era and its incorporation of Indian methods 
of calculation, leads on to the consideration of how long this exotic system of compu¬ 
tation maintained its ground in Upper India, and how much influence it exerted upon 
the chronological records of succeeding dynasties. I have long been under the impres¬ 
sion that this influence was more widespread and abiding than my fellow antiquarians 
have been ready to admit,f but I am now prepared to carry my inferences into newer 
channels, and to suggest, as a commencement, that the Indo-Scythian * Kanishka ’ 
kings continued to use the Seleucidan era, even as they retained the minor sub-divisions 
of the Greek months which formed an essential part of its system; and under this ^dew 
to propose that we should treat the entire range of dates of the ‘ llushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka * family of the Riija Tarangini,J which their inscriptions expand from 
ix. to xcviii.§, as pertaining to the fourth century of the Seleucidan era, an arrangement 
which will bring them into concert with our i-eckoning from 2 B.C. to 87 A.I). A 
scheme which would moreover provide for their full possession of power up to tue 
. crucUa ‘ Saka * date of 78-79 A.D., and allow for the continuance of certain local reigns 

as claimed by their subordinate public epigraphs. 

" The Saka era, with its Indian montlis as recorded in the Gupta inscriptions, |1 
belongs to a new order of things, but this much may l)e added in conclusion, that the 
earliest epigraph of Chandra Gupta, the fifth of that race, datc<l in 82 ^ka, or 
161 A.D., leaves a satisfactory margin for the heroic efforts and successful conquests of 
the second Vikramaditya (of Albiruiii’s legends) and his immediate successors.*’ 

I have no wish to press these suggestions for more than they are worth, or to 
precipitate a dccUion in their favour; but in addition to the incorporation of the 
Macedonian months in the Baktrian-Piili inscriptions, which clearly, in their higher 
numbers, follow an identical era with the Mathurd dedicatory^ epigraphs couched in the 
Indian Pdli alphabet, there arc many other evidences of the spread and continued use 


• Albiriini, writing in India in 1031 AD., tells us « Le vnlgaire, dans Unde, comptc par s»eclc». et les s.ccles 
se placcnt Tun aprts I’autrc. On appcllc ccla le Samvatsara dii cent. Qnand un ^nt^ on le U.sw ct 

Ton cn commence un autre. On appcllc ccla Loka-kAla, e’est-jk-dire comput du pouple. -<Romau<l a Tmnslat.on, 

^ ^ ^ ^ jg-o p. 175 ; Pnnsep’s 

EstatfSf vol. IT. p. 86 ; Journal Asiatiqury 1863, p. 388. 

t ¥,9t supra. ^ 

§ Journ. R.As. Soc. xol V. N.S. p. 122. “Ancient Indian eights, 1874, p. 

ham’s .irch. Rrp. vol. III. p. 29. (Keprcnluced above p. 31.) 

I Prinwp’a Essays^ voL I. p. 231 ct $cq. 

(11540.) B 


46. General Cunning- 
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of llie Seleucidan system of datings* * * § whicli would have tended to commend it to tho 
loss enlightened occupying Scythians who succeeded to outlying sections of the doimnions 
of the Baktriau Greeks in India, 

The Indo-Scytimm iuscriptioiis extant at Mathura are not dated in inoJiihSi hut in 
the old triple seasonsj Gi'tshMdj W'ttvshitt und like so many of the ancient 

writings iu the caTCS of Western Iiidia,t and it is a suggestive fact, as Ijcai-iug upon 
the oxuissiou or non-specid-cation of the huiid^^cdsj that none of the Indo-Scythiau 
inscriptions at Mathura run into three dgnres r they approach closely hut do not touch 
the iOO., And the first inscription, in HiHi of date, or 135 of some undefined. 
Sarnia i, presents us with the earliest specimen among these records of u fully developed 
Siiidu month 

Since the publication of my letter of the loth December 1874 Albii'hnfs account 
of the method of dating, iu the Xol'crMlat by the omission of the ei^en hundreds, 
has been opportunely co n fir med by the discovery that the inliabitauts of Kashmir 
follow this system of computation in all its integrity to the present day.§ 

I am wcU aware that itenander had so far departed from the traditional Indo-Greek 
abbreviated dates, as to confiiie himself on his coins to years, inasmuch us I 

am able to cite from his extant money the dates A 1, B 2, F 3, A 4, E 5, H 8; hut 
this no more proves the general surrender of the consecutive era! system of dating than 
the Mathurd regnal dates establish the rule in. the mixed instances above adverted to. 

I can also quote a newly discovered Tarthian era, commencing in 218 B.C.|| 
which viewing its now ascertained employment in the Cuneiform documents of the 

* .Siiic(? propoaiug Llie ub^v^' idcntiftcutiiici!*, 1 liiive e^Kftinmed oil dii? Buctruio Cdiuti wilhiUi rcAch to seek f<H‘ 
new examples of tlim abb^ovJ^Ite^JI tlotes, but without success. I lun nWe, howi>vcr, to revert to two verj^ 
curiouJi eoDtributione ki (he saute Line from the cokus of ApolloiiotuEi, in the letters s = 60 biid = G&j 
published by me some years ago in Prin-sep^s v&l* 11. p. 18^, and in iho A^ujuiiVniaO'e CTiroftic/e, 

%'ol. XIX. p. 22 (MotiograniSf p, 66)* Under the ajat^m of the emission of die hiiuilreda, tbe.se dates would 
correspond with h.C* 151 aod 146—u pf±riod which would uot be at aU imipproprEute for this kingj wbo has been 
variously placed by Ijtss&n ut IfiO B.C., by 'VVUsou nt 110 BhC., snd by Cuuniughitm at 166 H.C. One eoincudenoo 
in connexion with these two Greek ie^^ei*-dsic« ia tliat they are in both cases dlher prececletl or tucceeded by 
the letters NO in a similar position at iho foot of the device on the reveTse, which may possibly stnutl for the 
iniimt letters of *‘iisagie, cuatonij” Ac., or some of its ilerivollve farms, lhon}^h this Is uvowedij u more 
conjcciuro open to further invesligation. 

t Cunningbnm'a Arch. Hcpat-f, voL p.ITI. 36 i Jflwrn, 7?, At. Soc. vol. V. p» IfK), and ilic Cave Inscripilons, 
in the Jburn, Born. Br, li. At. Sik. See also //tuen TAsang^ vol II* p. 63 \ and EUioi's G/tissarg, voL Ih p, 47. 

I This caa by uo possibility be iiiiiHie into a Yikrmnudityii date ; it is more llnm :i qiK^irlion if it can even 
refer to Suka* Similarly, in regard to tbefio dates, I am altogether uuitislurbed by the Ilindti mouth in tlic 
Gondopharos inscriptioti, p. 30 ante ; m sliort, whenever we pass thf htmdri'd we lose Selcnckldn iwow/A#, thongli it 
would be unwiso to propound any absolute law on tic subject w*itli our present ticiitity matetials. 

§ Tbia second inscrJpiiau cud-s tvith tlic words -yifrAfl £Vi7<i gnalvdab 726—that in, Siika KnI years elapsed 
d26, Ot^uiTsJent to A,D* 804, wdiich is therefore tbc date of Uie temple. TJibi date nlso c'orre.'poiiilB with the 
year 60 of tlio local eyele, which la the L^nk-ktit of Kn»^hm1r or cycle of 2,700 yenrs, counited hj eentniicit named 
after the S7 nakthutrasj or luuiir mtumons. Tlie reckuDiDg, thoreforo, uever goes beyond 100 yeaiw, niid as 
ench century begins in the 25th year of tlie CUristian century, the SOth year of the local eyelo is eriuiviUeul to 
the 4th year of the ChnstJan century. Gencnd Cunningham, Arth. Brp. 1875* vnl* V* p, 181 * Sec also Ur. 
Buhlcr’s Reportj quoted, in tbo Athma^um of the 20tli Nov. 1875* 

II Attyrian DitcoverUt, by Ccorgc Smltli. London, 1875, p. 380* From the time of tlio Parthian conquest 
It appetite that the tnhlets were ilatt^l oeconiing to the Fanlilfm t^tyle. There lids iilwaye been a douht as to tlio 
Ouleof ihUretolt,aniiconMquehLly of the Parthian inomireby, os iLr classical authunLin. hnv^^ M% no ovidcuco 
ns to iht- exact <iatc oi the rise of the Pnrthian power. 1, however, obtained tlLfee Parthinn tiddets from Babylon i 
two of them eonmini^ double fluted, one of which, Umg found perfect, supplied the tminlrdl evidence, a^ it wad 
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period, and obTiona official preference may liaye seenred a larger range of acceptance 
than could otherwise have been conjeetufed, and may thus, in its associate C 3 l tension with 
tlie powcx of the race, arrogate some claim to rule and regulate our obscure Indo- 
Scytliian dates. Testing the Hathnrd .fignies by tliis system with its third century 
commencing in 48 B.C., we haye another possible approximatioti towards the solution of 
this great enigma. 

Tlie comparative estimates by the four methods of computationj stand roughly as 
follows i — 


B.C. 48 to A.D. 41. 


Vikramdditya - 
Saha - 
Seleucidan 
Parthian 


- A.D. S8 to A.D. 177, 
^ B.C. 2 to A,D. 87* * 

. B.C 30 to A*I>. 50. 


VlstmEva. 

No, Gold, 


Tr^aor de Nummnatiqtiet Ph LXXX. figs. 10, llA 

Obverse_Scythian figure, standing to the front, casting incense into the recognised 

small ilitliraic altar. To the right a trident with pennons ; to the left a standard with 
bosses and streamers* 

Legend, around the device, portions of the full titles of PAG KANO PAO KOP*VNO, 
Below the left arm ^ Vaaitj in the exact form of character to be seen in hJs 
Matliurd inscriptions,J To the left, on the side of the altar, the letter 

Beverso,—The Indian Goddess P5iwati seated on an open chair or Greek throne, 
extending in right hand the classic regal fillet; Mithraic monogi'am to the left* 

Legend, APAOXPO,§ 'Mialf Siva,'* le. Pirvati. 

{Icitfid $£COiftlt]ig to Uio SoloociflMi tra, tod ncoorditig tlfo to tlie Pairtliiaii ent, the 1,44th ^ear of tlie Porthiim^ 
boino'c<iuiil to the 208lli yew of the Seleucidce, thus mating the Parthian cm to have commenced BX\ 24S. 
This date is written: “ Month .... 23rtl day 144lli yefu, whicli i» called the 200 kb yeat, Arsticea, King of kinga. 

* The Komnn nunibcra, further defined by a star (*), are used to deoote ancli coina as do nitt find a place in 
the excltifiively continuom G«itta series embodie*! in the Autotype Plate, 

t Those who wieh to pee oewly exact counterpartsi of these types may ronanlt the coine Cgured in plate XIV., 
Ariaua Antiqua, figa. 19, 20. The Intter Beeme even to have an inipcrFect rendering of the g «t on the obverst, 

with ^ fftf (foroitKl like ;»«) on the revafse. For eorreaponding tyi>e3 aoo also Journ. As. Soc. Brng. vol. V. 

pL 36, and Prinsep’s Essays, pi 4, Geneml Cunnitigham, ChronkUt VI. 0- S. pi I. %. 2. 

I Plate XV. fige. 8, 16, 20. The ft is not curved, but formed by a mem elongation of the down stroke of 

iho IT s, which constitutes the vowel ^ the caw of the w on Samudm Gupta^s coin Ko.2 of the Etcconumnying 
nntotyiie plate Vn. The omission of the Deva on the eoina is of no more imporifince than the parallel rqection ol 
the Gupiat where the king^it name ia written ilotx^ntnarAs in the confined space below the arm, Fac&imlleis of these 
inscriptions may nJan tjo ocntmhed in Professor Dowson^s paper on the Mathura Inscriptions,i?* As. Soc. 

_ j. j-B h y~i “• . . ...9- _ i_t_ •- .1. ^rA.nB«.JiA-n.n mltrjS n 1 fl Aia fllPVi 1 


vol V,N.S. pi. IV. fig9. IS, vi-, &<?- See aho General Cunnlnghatn’a remwlts on V^ndeva, idid. p. 195. General 


Cunningham propows to amend Professor Wilson^s tentative rootling of Baraona on the two goldcolii^ Ariami 
Antioua pi* XIV. figs, 14, I« (p. 378), into FAQ SANO PAO bazOAJIO KOPANO. The engraving of No* 14 
certainly stiggosta an initial B in the name, ami the A^ and O we sulEcienllj dear. We have only to 
the BiiocftHling 0 into A to complete the identification. These coma havo a rev^Mse of Siva and the Bnll-ArcA. 



vol. in. p* 42. Dr. Kem does not seem to have hoen awaro of those iiloniilicat5oD& when be proposed, in 

* - M ^ . 4 ^ F . . 1.__faL. A L. C^icz-anqan v^ralil^ri 
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Ghatot Kacha. 

1. Plate Gold, wciglit llC gr. Tery rare* * IL M* 

[27i^ pre^iiid to iJie^i^ coins wWi&ui hretik interI'uption^ witit fJie 

of tite numbers entered ia Hie accompanying Aidoiype Plate. The extra or cmuol specimens 
are marked by HomanJigur&t^ witfi a further disertminuting -X-.J 

Obyerse*—Tlic King standing to the front* clothed very much after the manner 
of his IndO'Scythian predecessors.* The right hand casts incense into the conventioniil 
diniiuutiTe lULithraic altar* while the left holds the tj'pical standard of the raved Suiii 

ilarginal legend imperfect. 

IT J ^ 

Under the arm 

^ cha. 


Eeverse .—Pdrcaii holding a lotus flower in the right hand* with a cornucopia of 
western design on the left arm. In the fleld, the ludo-Scythian monogram 

Legend.— SarcardjocJichheita. The extermumtor of all Edjas.” 

Sa^ixjdha Gupta. 

No. 2* Gold. B* M. 

Obverse.—The king arrayed after the Indian fashion with a dhoti tightly bound 
round his loins, clalx>rate native head-dressj very large ear-rings^ necklace, and armlets 
of chosen jewels, &c*, in the act of shooting a tiger who faces lum to the full front* 


Legend, restored.— l^gdgliTapardhramu^ The tiger hero.*’ 

Ecverse.—Piir^Ati with lotns flower and Garuda standard, standing upon a Biagon 
or some oriental type of marine monster.^ 

Legend .—Hdfd Samudra (Pupialu 


Uieir rmverstj device, ft f^iim k^anui^ on ft Bull (iVbW*’), regartlinj whieli Ptyfesjujr Wib»ou rv'mftrks: ^‘Tbe Hgum 
luftdiig fin tlic RuU appinir^ by tLo Urcttirta and prt>ml»eituit hips* I* be fetoale ; bat it ia Btrf inTJuiably and ia 
*ftoiuudaicE, vviiot it ptobably abould be, of on ftulrD^inoua outline* tliu figure being that of l^iva and his 

sjKJUse it) tbvir tompoaiie character of Arr^a ndriswato-, Siva —Ariatm Autigwa, p. 35 J. 

• A very fioggcirtive note on this queatiou is to be found In Huen Thiang : “ Aprt# U oiort du rol JCtti-ni-M-km 
(KonhUika), In race desAk/kfo (Kririjarf) B’arrngea eocorc la rojaulc, cluissa lea rcligtcnx ct abolit la lot du 

ZkitfdWAff,*'ii. ITS, Hicso kingB are ftubsequEDtly spoken or, in the teatt, as “ cotto race ignoble*” p, 179. The 

commentator adds at p* 454, vol, iij* *'■ Kritigasria Chinoia (boouucs) ncbcUS^s.” (Sea alao, i, 24S.) Tliouen- 

Tlisang* Faria edit. Cf. dtuta^ kAiOf and gepta uodcr the sense of “protected*” In connoxluu will) note f, p. 25 

nttle; and aln* Elliot^B vol. If, p, 231. 

t Tlil-t monqgmm hm a curioua tTmilitudo to the old Egyptinti tyiubol for I h e Eec ^<T5> wbicb, as 

il. OpiKiit lian fthour’D, wan the »igD royal in the Olcratic, the piuLotypo of ?(?rra, of the InscripLlou of 
Xebuchadnuziar at Borsipp.u Jourmil AnuUtque, 1S5T* p. 143. Sto also Joum. iL Am S&e vol 1 X S 
pp, 224, 482. ' 

X A Huiilor nqontie momiter may t>e tftco btdow the feet of an aucieut statue at Nongarli (6 niikfi SIS-P. of 
Javiutngur). “ Tlic rtntno k mailc of the red^pottod Mudstone of the Sitd quutioj near Malbur#.”—Cutiiiin'** 
Uwu, Arch, Jicjwt, vol. HI. p. Ifil. “ 
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No. 3. Gold. B. M. 

Beverse.—King appareled in close-fitting native costume, with the Indian dhoH, 
armlets, bangles, &c., reserving unexhausted arrows for a retreating lion. 

Legend.-— IT ^ 

Min hd rdjddhiraja Sri. 

Beverse. The Goddess Vdrtaii seated on a lion, with fillet, lotus flower, and the 
usual Scythian monogram. 

Legend.—^ Sri Siiiha Vtkrama. “ The Lion-hero.*’ 


No. 4. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse. — horse decked for the Aavamedha sacrifice. 

Legend (restored).— *1^51 ttw: fsPTO 

Natajamadhah Hdjadhirdja Pf ithivl jiyatya. 

Below the horse w se. 

Beverse.—A rayed female figiure {JPdrratl ?) holding a chmtrl or Ydk’s tail, ordinarily 
used as a fly-whisk in the train of royalty. 

Legend.— ABcamedhapardkramah. "The hero of tlie Aavamedha.** 

A recent contributor to the Journal Asiatique, has taken me to task for discovering 
any traces of Scythism in the Indian Asmmedha rite, and after other curious criticisms, 
intrenches himself in the direct assertion that " le cheval des sculptures est le cheval des 
legendes et du culte brdlunanique.” • 

To my apprehension the Indian Aryans have put on record, in their own Vedas, a 
much more mundane account of their notions of the A?vamedha sacrifice, which seems 
to have been little more to them than a religious feast, with all the sensual accessories of 
fat horse flesh, baked meats, aromas of cooking, with essays on the merits of skilful 
carving; descending at last into gross questions of skewers, and the stray remnants 
that adhere to the hands of the operators.f 

Far dilTcrcnt is the impression conveyed by what we can gather from the local 
conceptions of the A^varned/ia ; here the ideal seems to liavc been eminently Scythic, 
both in its inception and application; it was in effect a martial challenge which consistefl 
in letting the victim^ who was to crown the imperial triumph at the year’s end, go free 


• Journ. Aiiaiique^ 1875, p. 126. £ri5ai Mir la l^gendo do Ilnddhn, par M. E. Senart. The pasiuge to 
which the author takes exception is to be found in my article in the Jomm. A$. Soc. Benp. 1865, p. 57 ; 
it haa been reproduced in my Indian ff rights, p. 62. 

t Big Vrda,\\.\\\, suktas, vi. vii., Wilson’s Translation, xdi.W. p. 112, and note a, p. 121, also Preface, 
p. xii.— XV. ; Cdcbrooke’s Euags, Prof. Cowell’s edit., vol. I. pp. 50, 55, 56; Asiatic Besrarches, vol. HI. p. 429; 
Mn.x Blullcr’s Anc. Sanskrit Literature, pp. 37, 46, 357, 533. 
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to wander at will over the face of the earth, its sponsor being bound to follow its hoofs, 
and to conquer or conciliate the occupiers of all fresh fields and pastures new ** liis 
equine pioneer chose to fancy.* Surely such a prototype shadows forth more of 
the conditions of the life of desert communities of the horseman class, than of the 
surroundings of Aryan cattle-drivers, entangled in the narrow passes of the Himfdaya, or 
dubiously skirting the southern base of the outer range towards the plains of India in 
straggling companies. The original germ and development of .the contrasted heroic 
aspect almost declares itself in associations belonging to Nomadic tribes, among whom 
a steed captured in hostile forays, had so frequently to be traced from camp to camp and 
surrendered or fought for at last. 

Of course the ultimate decision of this and many other international questions, must 
depend upon how much of the Turdnian element we arc to recognize as having existed 
amid the occupying prehistoric races of India; a subject far too large to be discussed 
with advantage in this place. 


Kumara Gupta. 

No. 5. Gold. B. M. 

Obverse.—King standing to the left, the right hand is extended as if casting incense 
into the small Mithraic altar, of wliich traces can still be recognised. The king is girt 
the Khandd or Indian straight broad-sword. To the right the Ganida standard, to the 

with left the initial letters of the name of Kumdra, ^ Ku. 

Legend.— 

Reverse.— JPdreati seated on a raised throne, below which are expanded the leaves 
of the lotus. In the right hand, the Grecian fillet, with the recognized Scytliian 
monogram above the shoulder. 

Legend.— ^ ^ 

Sri Kumdra Gupta. 


Maeendra Gupta. 

No. n*. Gold, weight 125*5 grains. Marsdcn,t No. MLIX. B. M. 

Obverse.—King on horseback, to the right, with nimbus, seemingly bare-headed, with 
long flowing curls. 


Legend.— 

Mahendra Gupta. 


• Wheeler’s Mah6hh6ratay vol. L p. 877. Prof. Goldstucker ha« pointed oat (in the ff'htmtMster Rerietp 
for April 1868) that the passages here quoted belong to the more recent “ Jaiminija Aframedha.** .See also 
Wheeler’s R6m&yamt pp. 10, &c. 

t Seo nh» Prinsep’s Es$ayi, pi. XXIII. fig. 30, voL I. p. 387. See also ^-ariants, pL XXX. figs. 8, 4, 5, 
Und. and Ariana Antipta, pi. XVIIL figs. 16, 17. No. 16, has after the Gupta, 
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Reverse .—JPdrvatiy seated on an Indian MorMj feeding a peacock. 

Legend. —^ftlTT AJila Mahcndra. The imconquered king*” 

Ko, III^. Gold, weight 119 grains* B.^* (?) 

Tills is another coin of some interest, which I donhtfuhy attribute to Maliendra 
Gupta. It may be desedbed as follows l 

Obverse.—Standing figure with spear and flowing pennons, trident, and small 

Mithraic altar. Outside the spear the letters ^ ^ ' On the inside ^ p. 

^ he 

Reverse* — P^ati seated, with traces of the Greek APAOXPO. 

Ni.RA Gupta. 

No. IV-it- Gold. Ariaua Antiqms PI, XVIII. fig. 22.* 

Obverse.—‘King standing to the iront, with Garnda standard on the right, and how 
in the left hand. Device suuilar to the designs of Samudra and Chandra Gupta^s coins 
{Atduna Aniiqua, XVIII. 7, 8, 9, 4, Marsden, Ko. ML. and MIVII*), but materially 
deteriorated in the artistic execution. 

Legend, below the left arm. —^rr 

ra. 

At the foot IT Marginal legend ? 

Revci'se*—The usual type of Piirvatl seated on lotus leaves to tlie front (disclosing 
greatly debased art.) 

Legend, restored from other specimens,f — Bdldditifa. 


TITE SlH KINGS OF SURASHTKA* 

The history of the Siili kings of Surdshtra is so interwoven with the progress and 
final supremacy of the Guptas, that we must devote full space to the consideration of 
their independent rise and advance to power—as well in regard to the monumental 
lialocographic records, in wliich the western coast is so rich, as in respect to the ^ umis* 
matic remains of the dynasty which equally preserve marked local characteristics, and 
disclose instructive indications of a source and derivation other than Indian* 

The inscriptions claim priority in the order of arrangement. These commence with 
a gronp of representative mural tablets which repeat the name of the presumed founder 
of the Sdh family, mhapdnci. I have transcTibetl the first of these records in full, as 
fumiahing a specimen of the ordinary style and motive of this class of dedicatory 


• 1 fdrmcrW had doubts nbout tlio due ftUrilmtien of tbesB coins ; but now tbat I bftTc examined severrd 
apcciroens, I c<>nctir in Goneral Cunninglinin's tissignmenu- — BhiUa Topef, ji* 145* The Bwirguial Icgcud is tberc 
quoted a^i P^ra-tnafiM liaj^* 

t Tliefo are lliroe spccimons in tlio firilub ilnBCum. 
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epigraphs, reducing the subsequent quotations to the hare enumeration of royal names 
or other material data. For the preliminary materials I am indebted to a paper by 
Professor Bandarkar, which was presented to the London Oriental Congress of 187‘lf, and 
which is now in course of correction for the volume embodying their Proceedings. 

I.— Inscription of yahapdna in the Nosik Caces, 

(Xo. 17 of Mr. West’s facsimiles.*) 

“ To the Perfect One! This cave and these small tanks were claused to be con¬ 
structed on the mounts Trira^rai in Govardhana, by the benevolent Ushavad/ita, the 
son-in-law of King Kshaharuta Satrap Xahapfina,t son of Dinika, who gave tlwce 
himdred thousand cows^ jiresented gold, and constructed flights of steps on the river 
Bamasuy^, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand 
Bralimans every year, provided (the means of marrying) eight ^vives for Brahmans at 
Prabh^u J the holy place, constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting-places at Bharu- 
kachchha, Dasapura, Go'ardhana and ^rparaga; made gardens, tanks, and wells; 
charitably enabled men to cross Iba, Pariida, Damanfi, Tapi, Karabenfi, and Dahunuka 
by placing boats on them; constructed Dharma^las, and endowed places for the distri¬ 
bution of water, and gave capital worth a thousand for thirty-two Nddhigeras for the 
Charanas and Parishads in Pinditak/ivada, Govardhana, Suvaniamukha, Sorparaga, 
Kfimatirtha, and in the village of XAnagola. By the command of the Lord I went 
in the rainy season to Malaya to release llirudha the Uttamabhadra. The Malayas fled 
away at the sound (of our war music), and were all made subjects of the Khatriyas the 
Uttamabhadras. Thence I went to Poksharani, and there performed ablutions, and gave 
three thousand cows and a village.” 

Remarks. 

” The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter part contains a mixture 
of Sanski'it and Prakrit.” 

II.— Translation of Inscription No. 1C of Mr. West's facsimiles. Lines 1,1. 

” To the Perfect One! Tliis apartment is the l>enefaction of Dakhamitr^, the daughter 
of King Kshahardta Satrap Xahapfina and Avife of Ushavadata, son of Dinika.” 

Continuation of Translation of No. 10, Lines 3-0. 

“ To the Perfect One I In the year 42, in the month of VaisAkha, the son of Dinika, 
and son-in-law of King Kshaharuta Satrap Xahapuna, gave three thousand 3,000 to the 
priesthood from the four quarters residing in this cave, as capital for [providing] 
garments and ku.^na. Out of tliis sum on 1,000 the interest is tlircc-quartere of a 


• Jottm. Bom. Br. B. .4s. Soc. toI. VII. p. 42. 

t ** I think npoD the whole tliis wnj of intcqircting the expression is more in consonance with known (acts 
than making NaImp£t>A satrap of a king namo<l Kshahaiiitn.^ 

X “ Pmbhasn, os Dr. Stevenson sajs, is a place near Pattan Somnath. Bliaruknchchha b now known to be 
Broach. Da^opiira must be some place in Gujarat or in the Marathi countiy bordering on Gujarat. It occurs in 
Inscription No. 1 of Mr. West’s scries, ^rporagn is Suparn near Bassedn. Tlie Dtimani and DalianukA must bo 
rivers flowing into the sea at those places in the Tanna District. Tapi is well known. TIic others I am not 
able to identify. R^matirtha is, I am told, a small place near Supora. Ushavadiita’s charities do not seem to have 
gone further to the north than Gujariit, or further to the south than the northern district of the Pupa ailhth. 
'IIm* expedition to the south described in the inscription was occasional, the object being to assist a friendly race of 
Kshalriyas.” (Conf. Ind. Ant. voh III. pp. 100, 214, 322; vol. IV. p. 2b2; Yale’s Marco Polo, vol. II. p. 353. 
—Damanik b doubtless the Damand Gdnga, and Ddhanuka the river of Dehno to the south of it._J. B.) 
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hundred [i.e. 75] KarshApanas. Tlicse KArshApanas bearing interest are not to be 
repaid. Out of this [sum] two thousand, which is the capital l)earing an interest of one 
hundred KArshApanas is for garments. A capital of 8,000 KAdigeras was given in 
KapuriihAra and the village of ChikhalapAdra.’* 

Remarks. 

“ From this and No. 18 of the same series it appears clear that UshavadAta left three 
thousand KArshApanas; two deposited with one body of weavers, bearing an interest 
of 100 Padikas or KArshApanas, from which chivarikas or garments w'ero to be 
provided, and one with another lx>dy of weavers, bearing an interest of 75 Padikas, 
out of which ku.sana was to be given. Lines 4 and 5 of this and 3 of No. 18 arc 
thus consistent with each other. 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the use of mendicants in the 
year 42, and from No. 28 that UshavadAta bestowed other charities in the years Hand 40. 
What era these are to be referred to will be considered in the remarks.** 

III .—Translation of No. 14 of Mr. WesVs series. 

1. Son-in-law of Satrap NahapAna-1. 

2. Usual deeds of UshavadAta the ^ka.* 

3. In Checliika, city of Dalianuka, Kekapura. 

4. In each village, in Ujjayini,t Sikhh . . [eleven lines more]. 


* This has boon usually taken to be .^ka. as if there were no doubt about it, but it b not quite safe to do 
so in the mutilated state of the inscription. 

f ** This is not without doubt.” 

I quote Prof. Bandarkar’s final summing up and the resulting conclusions, with a view of showing the 
difficulties which still environ the question of the S^h tlatcs. “ In Uic first place wo have the inscriptions of 
UshavadAta, which mention a king of the name of Ksludianita NahapAna, who is also called Kshatrapa or Satrop. 
Kshaharata looks very much like Khagdrata, ami the characters in these inscriptions occupy a miiUlling position 
between those of No. 6 and No. 26. Kshaharata Nahapana therefore may well have been the founder of the 
dynasty that displaced the ^taviihanas some time after Krishnaraja. And coins of a race of kings calling them¬ 
selves Kings and Kskatrapas or Satraps have been fonnd in Gujarat and elsewhere, and amongst them one of 
Nahapi^a himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujnr&t, which mention some of these kings. Very likely 
therefore it wm* this dynasty that Gautamiputra displaced.” 

** These inferences would be rendered highly probable if what is known or believed with regard to the dates of 
these kings were made to harmonize with the similar information we have with regard to tho dates of Kfishnorajn 
and Gautamiputra. Tlie coins of the Satrap or S&h dynasty bear dates, but it is not known to what era they are 
to be referred. For tho dates of the ^tavaliana kings the only authorities arc the Punitiias. Though there is 
no very satisfactory agreement amongst them as to the names and number of tbo individuals composing the 
dynasty, the )>eriod of its total duration, given by all, nearly corresponds. Starting from the date of Cltaudra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally believed to be 315 B.C., and deducting 294, the number (Wilson’s flshnu 
PunlnOt chap. XXIV. book IV.) of years for which the inten*ening dynasties reigned, we have 21 B.C. as the 
date of the foundation of the Andhrabliptya dynasty; and going on further in the same way wo have 2 A.D. 
for Kriahnartija’s accession ; and 319 A,D. for tliat of Gautamiputra. Now if we take Nahapitta to be 
the founder of the era, and refer all the Sdh dates to that era, tho information got from the caves ami 
tlie inferences based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates. NahapAna’s career of conquest must have 
emled in A.D. 78, when the era b«^nn ; and this agrees witli what we have stated above that tho ^tavAhanas 
were deprived of the province of NAsik some time aAcr Kfishuaraja. In the same manner, if the statement 
tliat Gautamiputra exterminated tho race of KliagArAta b true, the last of the SAh dates must come up near 
enough to 340 A.D., that l>eing the date of Gautamiputra’s death, or, the end of hb reign. 'Fhis last date, if 
the era is S^a, is, acconliug to Sir. Fergussou (Journ. H. As. .Sor., vol. FN'., N.S.), 376, in which case it 
would not agree with the other; but there b a mistake here. Mr. Justice Newton, w*hom he follows, assigns 235 
(11540.) F 
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Other ins<!riptioiifl of Kaliapfi.na at Kdrlea and Jimir;—- 

At Karlen— 

“ Peace I By TJshahhaMta, tUe son of Diniltaj the son-in-law of Rdja Kshahdrdta 
Ksliatrapa Nahapdi^a/* 

At Jimir —^ 

[Constructed by] Ayama, the miaister of-Malidkshatmiia Svdmi 

Kahapdna*” 

The next palieographic reference to the Sab kings is an elaboi'atc but imperfectly- 
l>rcserTcd recapitulation of the eousecutiTe repairs of the dam or bridge wliicli retained 
the waters of the Pale?am river. This document Mr. Burgess will give in full both in 
text and translation hereafter* I have merely to anticipate it by a brief quotation, 
with a view to secure the continuity of my serial evidence: which in this instance, 
however, is only important as confirmatory of a foregone date, already suggested 
by the coins, Tlie greatest interest, to ns Europeans, in this long detail of the fate 
and fortunes of the emhankaient, consists in the reference to its previous restoration 
by the agents of Chandra Gupta Mdnryat our classical Sandrokoptos, whose name 
appeal's on this single occasion in the whole range of Indian epigraphy. This public 


A.D, Bom. Br. I(. A*. voi, IX, p, IS) to Svhm Rudra Sah, the Soth in his list, Ofl the siippostioa 

that the era hi VikniniBi% \rhciice It appears that he ra&ds the figure an the coin of that monweb cie 2dL Bat If 
we tura to the copies of the agures given by lum at 28, voL VIL Bom. Br* B. Ai* Sae.f wo sJuJJ 

find that there must be some mudake as to the nght-]ian4l stroke on the mark for a hundred in tlio Luet of the 
tliree da tee given under Svami Hudra $dh. For the first of the&a ih 224, the middle figure being tbo mark 
for 20, fiince tlie circle has gno diameter (see the niuncral? in the NdsHc Cave luBCiriptlDiis, mid mj jDnper, p. fi", 
voh X., Jourti* Bom* Br. B* A*. Sor.) ; the second 192, the mark fur a hundred having uo side stroke. It if 
impossible then that the king, who^ date ia 192, should bo reigning in 29J. It is cxtrcnioly probable that 
tliie king, No* 13 in ilr, Newlun^u fiivt list (Jhwrw* Bom. Br. Ji* Af* Sx* vuL VII,), or No, 25 lU. hie cocond 
(voL IX.), whofio date appimrs thuB to have been mlkreud, is the eame por&oa aa No. 12 in the formor or No. 19 
in the latter. For the najno of the mdlviduol and that of the father ia the satne In both cases. There is only tho 
prefix an/nil, ^^lord," in the former, which mokes no dlShreueet and the date 192 In. the one cose and 197 in tlie 
other. The final date of the Sahs^ therefore, ia ibnt of No. 17 (p, 28, vol* TIL Bom* Br*. B* As* Soo*% whleli is 

250, for the figiiro resembling the letter m stands really for 50, as I have shown in my paxier (p. 72, vol, X. 

i?ca7i. Br. Jl. As* jSoc.) an the Volabbi dotes* This date in the ora of the ^nkn kingB is 323* About that time 
then, ij* about nine years afier hU aeceaaion, the Sdhs must have been conquered by Gautomiputra, If, on the 
contrary, wo should take the era to be YiUrama\ Nuhap%a’s dnio would ho about 60 B.C., i*e. he rcigncil 62 
ycora before KTishmimja; which, It will be seen, doca not agree with the evidence of the envea, the ^.atnvahana 
dynasty having bcca In possession of Nfiaik in AD. 2, In the name inannLT, the final dato^ which, necording tq 
Mr. Newton and Mr. Forgna&on, is 235 A.D, na the hypothesis that the era is Tlkrnma'B but which really should 
be 196 A.D. in confoimlty with my roadiog of the i^latee, la so remote ffom GaiitamiputniX 319 A.D,, that ho 
can in no sense be sold to liave exterminntetL the '^rnco of Khagii-dto,’* The Tikrnma era will, therefore, not do. 
The objection brought by Mr. FerguiisoD against tlie ^akn is that if the dates were referred to it,, the S itha would 
overlap the Gupta.<i by a considerable period. But this period has now been reduced to about ten years, the 
Guptaa licing supposed to hnro come into power in 319 A.D. And n difierence of ten years in tbo nneertniu 
condition of onr chronolegy Is almost nothing. Besides, there is nothing to show that tbo Guptas obtained 
posscEsion of the couutri&B over which the Sdhs mlcd in 319* or immediately after. Thus the dalo 319-340 AD, 
for Gautamiputra, and the Snka era for the Sih dates, alone appear to bo consii«teat with what wo find to the 
cave inacHptions atioqt that monarch and iho ^tavaluma dynasty, Tho dates lo UalinvaiMta"* inscription i 
thfirefore, viz., 42, 41, and 40, would ba 120, 119, and U8 A*D. respectively.” * 
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recognition of Jiis dominion amid tlie memorial records of the western coast is a new 
testimony to his influence in those quarters^ of which we had already external evidence 
in his traditional treaties with Seleucus,* So also is there an importance in the distinct 
mention of his grandson A-soka, w'hosc proper itame is elsewhere subdued under the title 
of J>evanampiya IH^adaH throngliout the entire series of religions manifestoes he 
set up in so many chance places over the broad continent of Indian one transcript 
of which appears on the eastern face of this very rock, which, as has been seen. Nature 
had constituted as the ready-prepared proclamation stone of snecessive generations* 


The Sah on Ettdha Dama Ihscription, rTuNAGAn, 

'*To the Perfect one! This Sudarsana Mke, being fi*om Garanagar (Ghinagara) 

* * to the foot, , constructed in its length, breadth, and height of unbroken nmsonry," 

&e. 

*'Tfais work gave way in the 72nd year . * of Mdja MaJidkshairapa Rudra 
Ddma, whose name is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahdkshatrapa 
Chastana of well accepted (piopitions) name* Afterwards (?) by the Alaurya EAja 
Chandragupta , . his (governor ?) Syena Pushpagupta of Suidshtra (?) only 

visible) caused to be made * * and by the celebrated Yavana R^jd of Agoka Maury a 
named Tiishaspa having been repaired*” 

[The text then goes on to proclaim the glories of the king, the enemies he overcame, 
&c., and continues] " who himself acquired the title of Muhfikshatrapa, who won, &c*, 

* . * by this Mahdkshatrapa Rudra DAma,*' and concludes with his own account of his 
special work in the ultimate repair of the dam,f 

The last inscription in this List, which I have to notice, is the brief I'ecord on 
the Jasdan pillar, which proves to he purely genealogical—and would be otheirwise 
immaterial were it not for its mention of the ancestral Chashtana,” whose name 
figures in such prominence in the initial order of the coin series* 


Inscrittiox at Jasoah in the North of KatMawdv prAnt, 

In the ycai' 127 Bhddrapada dark-half, 7th (doff) of the moon, this Satra 

of EAjA Mahdksliatrapa Ehadramuklia Swami Eudra Sena, the great- 
grandson of the son of EAjd MaliAksliatrapa Swami Chashtana; the grandson of the 
son of EAjA Ksh(a^/'a/?a) SwAmt J ayadaman, the grandson of BAja hlahAkshatrapa 

..Eudra BAmA, («o?i o/) EAjA MahAkshatrapa Bhadra-Mukha SwAmi 

Eudra. Of the son of Supi'a NAthaka of MAnasagotra, the grandson of Kliara, with 
brothers *.****”! 


♦ JuBtin, book XV. cap- 4 j Dioilorufi, book XIX* cap- 24, book XX* cap* 13 *, Strabo, l)Ook U, o. 1, | 9, 
and book XV. cap* J, §§ 10, 36, 53, cop* 2, § 9 j riiiiy, vi* 17 ; Arrian, Jbd, cap- v- Plutarcb in I>eraetrio&. 
t Dr* Bbau D^ji, Joartt, Pom* Pr, If* As* Soc, roL VIL p. 120. 
t Ihid. tol* Vlll. p* 235* 
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ARCHiEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF ^VESTERN IXDIA. 


COINS OF THE SAH KINGS. 

Tlius much for the inscription data, we must now fill in the canvas \rith the more 
expanded revelations of the coins. As I have not been able in the brief period v^bieh 
has chanced to intervene between tlie commencement of the present chapter and its 
call for the press, to re*examtTie the conflicting bearings of the evidence affecting the 
domination of the Sdhs, I content myself with reproducing the latest inferences of 
!ilr. ' Newton, who from the first lias exclusively devoted himself to tire study of tho 
Numismatic remains of this group of kings, and achieved a veritable speciality in tliis 
department. Though in making these quotations I must guaitl myself by saying that 
I by no means invariably concur in the interpretations or deductions of the author. 

Mr. Newton, m one of his latest paper's, has bad to review, and in some cases to 
revise my own early contributions to this subject,* I am the more anxious tlicrefore that 
he should he heard in ins orm words. He says in all frankness, Tho arrangement (of 
the dates) having Ireeii thus discussed and fixed, there remains the determination of the 
era to which the dates on the S/ih coinage are to be referred. Professor Wilson, in bis 
Arima Afitiquat was able only to state the priority of the Siihs to the Guptas, but be 
could not restrict the rule of the latter within smaller limits than * from the second or 
third to the seventh century of our era.' ^Ir. Thomas in Jiis article published in 1848, 
in the XII. voL of the Journ. R. As. Soe. (to which I have been, in many respects, 
much indehted), being compelled by the supj>osition, then entertained, that the first 
numerals on all the S^h coins represented 300, was led to reject eras, which would other¬ 
wise doubtless liave appeared preferable, and to select that of Sri Harsha, dating 457 B.C., 
made known to us hy jUbiruni, as the one which seemed l>eat to meet the apparent 
requirements of the case. .... ilr. Thomas thus placed the SAh dynasty between 
about 170 and 50 B.C., imd Mr. Frinsep placed the last member of the series in 153 B.C. 
The initial numerals heing now read as 100 and 200, the era of Tikramfiditya at onec 
suggests itself as the one to be preferred.” f 

Proceeding upon these principles Mr. Ne’wton subsequently framed the subjoined 
list of the SAh kings, in which he was able to insert the names of six newly identified 
monarchs. 


1. Nahapina, B.C. 00 or 70. 

2. The unknoum King whose coin is given as figure 10 of the plate (p. 4, Jmrti, 

J3om. Br. If. As. Soo. vol. IX.) 

3* (Syamo?) tika. 

4. Cliashfana, son of Syamotika, B.C. 10 or 20. 

5. Java BamA, son of Cliastana. 

G. Jiva DamA, son of (DiimA ?) Sri, A.D. 38. 

7. Eudra Bam A, son of Jay a BAmA. 

8. Rudra Sinha, son of Rudra Bamfi, A.D. 45-47. 

0. Rudra Sah, son of Rudra Sinha. 


• Jouru. i?. As. Sw, vchJ. XII., 1848, p. 32. 
t Jotifn. Bom. Br. B. At. Sw. 1862, p. 30. 
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10. Sri Sail, son of Buclra Sah. 

11. Sanglia BamA, son. of Budra SAh. 

12. BAinA Sail, son of Rudra Sinlia, 

13. BAniA, son of DAmA Sab, 

14. Bamajata Sri^ son of Rudra SAb, A.D. &7* 

15. Vira BAniA, son of Paina SAli, 

16. Isvara Datta. 

17. A^ijaya SAb, son of Diuna Sab, A.I), 115, 

18. BAmajata Sri, son of DAmA SAb. 

19. Rutlra Sab, son of Rudra DAmA, A.D, 131,141* 

20. Visva Sinlia, son of Rudra Sabj A.B. 143, 

21. Atri DAmA, son of Rudra SAb^ A.D, 153, 157. 

22. Vi^va SAb, son of Atri DAmA, A.D, 160, IGS. 

23. Rudra Sinha, son of SrAnil Jiva DAmA, A.D, 173 or 213. 

24. Ya§A DAmA, son of Rudra SAli. 

25. SvAmi Rudra SAb, son of SvAmi Rudra DAmA, A.D, 223, 235, 

26. SvAmi Rudra SAb, son of SvAmi Satya SAb,* 

I sliall reserve any conuuenls or observations upon the still vexed subject of tlie 
era to which these coin*dates belong, till I come to compare the entire range of recorded 
time-marks supplied by the mora recent arcbteological discoveries; but 1 may remark, 
parenthetically, that the A.D. 235 o£ the twenty-fifth king in the above list, comes into 
conflict with the age I am disposed to assign to the Guptas under the Saka test. 

As to the correction in regarf to the increase of the values of the si^ for 
lumdreds bv the addition of side strokes, I long ago an-ived at a similar conclusion, 
having, ind^, myself first suggested the prohahility of such a method of augmentation 
which the materials available in lS-18 did not suffice definitively to esfcibhsh.t 


. ■.Th,iascript™.d.n«t 1,11 u, tl». KJ,»pdT..h=,l, Hc.aodlUnve noilnsoUrf the i.nii .0 ot 
,sU<,«a«t,howR loUav, ...ccecdcd to tl,« soyeioigoty. For the I hove oontol fUo of 

Choshlono-i fothor. U is giveo on iho tal wo .1. not hiiow ihot ho roigncd. I ™J 

botwcot. X»I.u,.ooo .rad Chiesano ho, jot hocB foood, 1 o.u ™ro lliot sovcral years “™: 

Tho dilloroooe of tvi>o ooJ oxceollo.. oteorv.d.lo hotwcoo thoir ooios Is oorloinly ^act ilim tirat "'^loh 
between thst of ih^ former ood the «.ras of lira Indo-Boctrioos. I have, thoioforc. adoiiied a looger in ^-.0, 

^dUoltta coins of attest two or throe kiags holweea Nah.pSo. and Chastnoa may yet bo I‘ <*«= 

^ . T,. T • s ,1 borti. K Jatti, Olid U Lfi alijitMt certuin ilint none WB* niarlsetl on the 

nolappciu' thftl Nil o j placed belwefni Nttluipniia and CliJksrtmii and tlie roigua 

cop,w.rcoraofJ«ya B^ cl^r^d jlyTo^ bo con^ ^ 

by Zgatg fo them ami all the snb^qnent soreroigon of tbe Sdb series earlier dates than by bringlog 

, cj'i. j.t s t,: iiintrA tfi tlie CfUbta.^ nnd the lnd,'0*i>Jis&BTilliJis tD 610 vnlrinlu Um?-* 

whieh 1 was ooablad in the |«.per aWa referred to U. assign to the dom.n.on of .1.0 bahs. Tl.o ostent, hows , 

of tbe didiri^ti held in subjectitui probably i from fCign to r<iigu. , , ^ r j 

t /oarw. Jl. .-U. .Sbe. Tol. Xli. p. 37. See abo Juur». A,. .Sk. Beny. 1853, p. 569, and the Ians .foorao/ 

18ti3, p. 383* 
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THE S. 1 H KINGS OF SUKASHTEA. 


Nahapaxa* 

No, 6. Silycr; weight 31 gr* Vtiiqaef tiilingual* Mr, Newton ,* 

Obverse,— King’s head to tlie right, with rough hair boimd with a fillet Verv 
coarselj executed. 

Legend, imperfect; Greek.— r-jPANN 

tliunSuT'^’'^ definition of a 

.1.. Si LS" ,'T,“ 

I 1^01 me spear, N^UIAPANASA, foDoT^-ing which, reading from the 

made, but m tl.c rcrerse dii-cction, in iN-MAs.pdii letter, ,r?«nre Xai.p„n.*a. 

of th?*R f of Uiis die iras evidently more conrereant irith tbe outlines 

slJem of T “** «*« ^''““cter of the conc^Tnt 

Kin- in trSr . tfr. *'**= ^ ^ the 

tlmt\t firl? alphabet veta.n so much of the api«a«u.ec of Ractrian uniting 

Semitic version o/tte feadi ^ ^ followed uniformly on to the left of the 

of iheirx:^ “:t! rx oHreX o^xr 

alphabetical signs, a system 


t* “rp;srzl“vV;™ ^ p- ■« “"«• 

m™,, /«,.■„«, Anligm, pi. X. figs. 1 Z_ 21 , , xxi "*579*1?™“”'’ sccKiiilplujia, 

I|»a to refer to die ewlier tjpeo of the olphoboa rf xtrae?“irihr°®™'’^5 *>“ netomll, 

*ffir. Theoiilhorhoe quoted eerlein p...-.- . . foot.o«‘'^V'^"^* *l»cIioor Ticwe to some extent 

Jeurnnl of tbs RojtJ Asuitiq Sedetv, N.Si, p 420 This ptihliahed m tlie Vth volume qf the 

of olptuilwt. exteioling over some Motorie? but I .rt.b . ®“'"8o “P<m eubordiooie tnuieitiou 

infere»ce.06o,di„gUreT„ri„i„oor 557Dr.vh iL?^L^^ in «.p,y „ quoriee. tloit 

imply n eopjiog or imiiMion of onr Tooil o/»*oL” .”1 f* 'f '“"'Ptiooe doe. not 

objeet ill giving the Bcriee of the leti.™ „f ,’, 5 i** “ "* modern fonu now enrrent; mj 

required, (Hid what were not required, to eiptess one croup *of "o'™ "5 *” *’“* * 0 ™ 

eervieretothecnuseof Indim, orelueologr i highl, Umi f l 5 ,f r 57 j ^ Boroell'. 

eUewhere wntten upon tbeec mibjeeu,, when he L/diJ^L 7^ 7 7^ '’“™' •' «*>' ’®lmi I h.™ 

I eerlainlj ehould ebject to the ciiUcDce of Aaoka^s mnn r&illy dLagreq oo most pomti, Uiongli 

2S0B.C, l^ingiried bytheteetoFjftX* *" *"» »P-™torot- of ehnrLZ^f 

the S^inu of tbe Wpdone - [of A.D. z ^-?841 ( 7 . dH poiniA of ttisetabliuijcc to 

As I write a curious itein of testimnni- it.,. 

u. ^ Ctylon in the letter on Dr. Goldtobmidf. ^ lo.rer.retue. to 

published in ibo 20 ^ November 18T1L in'^wl.iri, h. leseriplioo. " of thut islnmi 

Indinn [,.e. AiiokikLSt] elplmbct nnd the modern «ml.5 tie linltii between die old 

..eenpbooe of ,11 ,ge..- ““I*™ I wm. e„.bled, ,fter . ehort tinie.rdo^pb!r 
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of definition equally maintained in the coin of Chashtana (Xo, 7), where, on the other 
hand, tbe Bactrian characters wore saherdiuated and evidently left to the mercies of 
Indian die-cutters trained in the conventional schools of their own land. 

It is interesting to observe the conjoint employment of the two local alphabets, 
in concnirencc with tlic fading lines of the Greet, and the retention on both these coins, 
in a subsiding degree, of the Bactrian system of ^initing which marks its ermtic spread 
into Surdslitra, following probably the line of the Indus tlomiwards from Bhdwalpur,* 
hitherto the lowest point to which its presence could be traced with any degree of 
certainty. 


Chasiitana. 

No, 7, Silver; weight 23 gr. Vniqtte. —Legends, in different characters. 

Me. Newton, 

Obverse. — King’s head to the left, with flat cap and well executed profile. 

Legend, imperfect Greek.- — ryjS.lNN, 

Keveese.— A c/ioiYyo, composed of superimposed arches, with a demilune capital. 
Wavy line below; above a well-defined sun to the right and moon to the left. 

Legend,! in lNi>iAN-Pali,— ^ ^ 

^ It 

mafutkshatrapasa . , , jatika pvtraia Cliashfanasa —CiLi3TANAi;A4 

Any attempt at the decipherment of the Greek legends on these two coins has 
hitherto, perhaps wisely, been avoided. But I have so often found myself indebted 
to numismatic hints, extending even to the right appreciation of single letters, that I 
feel hound to put on record oven my own short-comings in this instance. The materials 
it udll be seen, are not very promising, but I may mention that t!ie accompanying 
Autotype Plate only represents copies of copies § ; short of the coins themsolves, I have 
before me first reproductions in electrotype, and photographs taken direct from the 
originals in the possession of Mr. Newton, so that my decipherments may possibly appear 
in advance of my ostensible illustrative proofs. 


• Sco Ittsciiption of Kani“ilikfs 

t iLr, Newton's reading of tUiB Legend, in July w'aa “ Raj no Mfdiaksliiitripfisa (Syaiiio?)tika pulraaa 
Cbn^tatifu^ (d^a t’) mmna." He illi] not detect tliu repetitiou of the tiBmo in the Bactriuu character. GonentI 
CuDDingluim subsequently improved Sfr. Newton's decipbernituts, remarhing, “ I notice that tlie native legend a 
of the coins of Nuhapana and ChasLtana Lave only been port tally road ... It ixeoiuii to me from the 
engrnvitigu that iho niunes of both ruleiu aro ropeatod in Aryan-Pjili. Thus the legend on Ndiapana'e coin 
appears to me to ho C/taimpa Na^apanasu, perhapa Chfiirapa putrmaf and on Clm^htana'a coin I roa^l 
CftfuAt&uasu in Aiynn-Pili, The Indian ntid Atyati ruune^ aro brought together.”— ISom^ Br* i?. As. 
Sbf toL IX* p. cbs. 

J Repeated ip Bnctrian-Pali, The TMirew type will only iDi[«rreetly render the adapted Arjan leltori of 
their common Sctnitio prototype. I havo poin/cd the conbononfs after the systoin of MJchacIi. 

^ i,€. the plaster casta here photogniphod have ihenjsolvcs boon taken from ekctrotj'pc reproducUons of 
the original coins, which I wusfarouTed w'ilh by Mr. Newton pome years ago. 
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archeological survey of western INDIA. 


Tlie only letters which strike the eye, at the first glance, are ANN above the king s 
head in No. 7j and iu the same position in No. G, we can trace in ooai-ser out 
forms of PA\X and a possible T before the P* RcTerting again to No. 7, as exhibiting 
the best cut characters though they depart more obriously from normal Greek for ms ^ we 
have a suggestive O after the second N, but tbe concluding letter or letters arc ^ 
vaguely preserved in eitlicr specimeii. The next point to detenninc is whether t e 
legend should be assumeid to run round the central device in one uniform line, ns is the 
exceptional case in some of the Baefcrian coinSj,* or whether we should look for a brea ' 
in the continuity, consequent on the insertion of the King’s name at the foot of the bust, 
which is tlie more constant rule in the Gi^eo-Bacfcrian currencies. 


The balance of evidence—apart fi-om tlie reverse coincident testimony—would 
preferentially lead to the latter eonclusion. The opening N in the name of 
is suiliciently pronounecd in its top lines under "such conditions; but what then is 
to be said of the prefix to the possible rupstvi'oy representing in space C or 7 letters, 
and what is to be understood to follow that title to the right in the circular legend 
Tliese are, perhaps, questions that had better he left for future solution under the 
auspices of better numismatic specimens, hut thus much may be indicated from the 
struggling letters which seem to complete the list of titles that they may possibly 
represent in a degraded form SPATIXIOT for (rr^ftTVjyaV^ or, assuming a still greater 
failing in the local definition of the Greek alpliabet, a mote directly imperfect I’endering 
of the title of BA 21A EOS which commends itself under a closer examination of the 


prominent letter X which may easily he reduced to an. MS. Greek 7k. 

An important branch of the general inquiry here presents itself as to the course 
and survival of the Greek alphabet in India, which followed tbe conquering progress 
of the Bactrian Holienes, as the affiliated alphabet of Semitic origin attended the more 
complete domestie.ation of the Ayran races. The accessory incidents differed, however, 
in this respect, that the Greek language was reserved more exelnaively for the ruling 
classes during their ephemeral sway, though its literal system was preserved in a degraded 
form, obviously Ijeyoiid the duration of the currency of the Semito*Aryan character. Its 
geographical extension may he defined as nearly parallel to that of the jlryan writing 
towards the Gangetic provinces, while it penetrated iu a comparatively independent 
identity to the Western coast. It is singuiar that there is no trace of any solitary 
inscription in the Greek language in India, which might, how'ever, easily be accounted 
for; but, in its nuimsmatic form it remained the leading vehicle of official record, with 
a snbaidiary vernacular translation, dm-ing more than two centuiies under Greek and 
Scythian auspices. It was similaidy employed in conjunction with Aiyan legends by 
the Kadi>hiscs Iiido-Scythians (Arifnm Aulkputt-pl. X. figs. 5, et iieq.)t while the Kiinerki 
Horde used it solely and exclusively in the definition of their bailxirous titles {Jrtana 
Jnfiqvfti pis. XII., XIII,, and XIA'.) The gold coins of tbe latter merge into those of 
our Guptas, but the degraded Greek, as we have seen, gives place to a cultivate*! type 
of Indian-Piili Icttera. 

Alexander's (Greek) colonies settled in India must have been both numerous and 
important, if as Airian (Austin, xiii. iv.) and Orosiua (iii. c.) declare they were erected 


• Antimachus, Ariana Aatiqiia, IL fig. IS j IMenandor, do., pbte IV. fi^. 
IV. fig. 15 % Ptiiisep’a XIV. fig, 1 j X%^ fig. 


; A|x)llodDtD3, do., pUte 
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i tito an independeat cliarge under Python the son of Agenor, on the distribution of the 
provinces after the death of the conqueror* Later on, we have evidence of the retention 
of this political organization in the Indo-Greek contingent, under Endamus, which 
joined Seleacus with horse, foot, and 120 elepliants (Piod. Sic. xix* 1.) 

The mention of Antiochus and the four Greek kings hy name,* in the edicts of 
Asoka, would also imply an intercourse more or less free, l>etweeii the East and the 
classic Westj coupled with the incidental use of the Greek language in states witliin or 
adjoining Indian boundaries* And the settlement of the Bactrian kings must largely 
have encoui'aged the domiciliation of Greek adventnrei's and with it the renewed 
eontinuity of the use of their language* 

Our coins have long since testihed to the occupation of the districts aroimd Alathurd 
by the Bactro-Greeks, and Sanski'it texts have recently established the extension of their 
conquests to Sdketa (Oude) and Palibothra (Patna).f 

Incidentally we learn from the Indian Emliassy to Augustus (22-20 B*C.) that the 
ci'edentials of the emissaries were written on parchment in the name of 

Poms and in Greek {Jaurn. i?. As. Soe. XVII. p* 309), the very mention of the 
employment of skins indicating a custom opposed to Indian predilections. 


• General CuiiDiiigliAm liaa latclj' pubh^liCiJ an admlnible liic-siiiiile of ft [tortton of th'S littliEn-l Jili To- 
scriptlon at Klud^i lifportf vol L p. 247), nod oii improvsed ojo-copy of the XIII. tublct of the 

Semitic A^oka odict at I^piir-di-giri (vt>l* V. p. 20). ThftK revised texts &vo viiluflble in titc geograpliLeil 
sense as suggesting new itleotificsitions j aod tlie clear moniiou of is of considerable importanco in Bxiog 

tlio epoch of A race of kings abont whosw period there lias been laiielv discnsiioTi. T bnve, llieretorc, tcotatiircly 
transliterated the Joint toitft and added tbo [jftrallel frogmenbiry version from Gimar, 


Ta.^jfsLiTEttAxioya ot' tub A&oica lyS'CE.TFnoys Of EAruR-Di-GiBr, Kii.ii.9b GmifAn. 

Kapur-fti^Giri, Antlyoka namS. Yona raja paran eba ti>uao Antiyokena ebamn ||Jt 
Kftalsi, Antivo^ni oama Yona . * Ian eba teim Antiyo. nd elintall + 


rajflno Traramajct 
lajane I'uliiniiijo 


GiTitur, 


Y^ona raja patiio cbn tena 


cluiptcna [jIc] rajaao TararaAjo 


1. K. 

2. KA. 
G. 
K. 
Kh. 
G* 

I* 

2. Kfi. 

U. G, 


imoui Aotikina 
ftdma AjiLekioA 
eba Antakann 


oanid 
ndtna 
eba , 


Miika 

Mak;i 

Mft"d 


Avam TanibnpooDiyn bevanuO'eraiiihena 
Avitm Tftmbapaoijd be^iaine'^evMuevd 


oaoni Alkkasaodaro oama niebam Cbo^a, Pon^ 
udoia AJlkja^adalo nJiraa nicham Chedn, Pattcjiya, 
cha ..*»**■ 

r^a Visbatidi Y'omini KanibO)'ei5ha Niblia Ka 
, * btja Viabn[iflva?i Yoon UfiinlwjaEii Nabba Ka 


nnbhatina Rhojam Piti Nikesbu, Andrapnlide^hu , . 

nablts Fflotisn Bhoja Fit! Nikesa Adbapilutlesa savata * * 

ndkepirandesa i5avata * . 

uJe'r "/rte xni. Gimf.-: Si-Oto 1«.sa s.T.lok. 

t Theo the dciously valiarit Greeks, after reducing aiketo (AjolUya, Pancbila-coimtry iiad 

MatlmrA will reneh (or teke) Kasmuftdhvaja (Palibotlira) ; Pusbi«ipam (Falibolhra) being reached (or taken) all 
provinces wilt be iu di.^nler, oodonbteiUy.'^ . - *^Tho fiercely-ngbtiog Greeks will not -^tay lO Miya^lo^a; 
tUcte will be a craer, dreadful war in their own kingdom” , . * ^^Itoppenihi Uiai forn time after the 
nipaciou-s ^*ko, or .Sevthian king, was most [rowerfol” Dr. Korn, from ilm Vngapuray^ o t o 
pp. 3o, 33,*3»; \m Fraface la the BfiAat SaMd (C^lcuttn, liiAfiotArra MiVa, 1965). The k.ir.'apnrni.iu is 
assigued by Dr. Kern to IJ.C. 50. « We thtu aee that Pabinji.U lived in the reign of Pitsbpamitra * * * and y 
thus s« that when this portion of the wo* written, a lornffo king tMeniioder.) an -^te^sO o 

Saketa or ApodA^d^ and PusjihjwiiiiitRi was reigning ftt FatnlipiJ^™-*^ Profe?-50r Bbnndarkar, jtt 

i. , p, 299* See also ii* 69, 70, 96, and likewi-^: Frofesfior Weber, ia iNdhn i. IT3, 179 noff, 239 ; 

ii. 5^1, 143; Goldstudker 230 j Bubu ilnjendralttlii, dovrn. -4i* Soc. 1974, p, -6 ► 

( 11540 .) G 
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archeological survey of ^VESTERN INDIA. 


Could we rely upon the statements of Apollonius of Tyana, they would carry us still 
further towards the proof of the extended currency and survival of the Greek language 
in India up to A.D. 50. TVe are supposed to discover Phraotes, king of Taxila, convereing 
fluently in that tongue, and larchus, chief of the Sophoi, is said to welcome his visitor 
“ in Greekin like manner certain villagers are reported conventionally, and without 
effort, or pretence, to have used that form of speech. {Joam, 11» As, Soc, vol. XVII., 
pp. 78, 81, 90). This might perchance explain the unusual occurrence of so many 
numismatic examples of legends couched in current-liand Greek letters as opjiosed to the 
ordinary or what we term uncial capitals of monumental Greek, which gradually fell out 
of use about this period (Ariana Antiqua, PI. XFV., figs. 12, 13), and finally merged 
into the unintelligible jumble of other Scythic examples discovered on Nos. IG and 17 of 
the same plate. 

If the decipherment of the four most prominent letters ** PANN ** of the Greek 
legends in the allied coins of Nahapana and Chashtana proves correct, it may open out 
several new lines of inquiry as to the status and position of Chashtana and his con¬ 
temporaries; and in the enlarged numismatic associations, establish connecting links, 
both epochal and geographical, that we have liitherto scarcely dared to speculate upon. 

A short time ago Mr. Percy Gardner, of the B.M., published a representative coin of 
a ^ka king named “ Heraus,” of which the following wood-cut is a fac-simile, with his 
appended description, originally jirinted in the NumisnuUic Chronicle. 



HeraUs, Saka King. 
No. IV.* SUver. B.M. 


Obverse. —“ Bust of a king, right, diademed and draped; border of reels and beads 
Reverse.— TTIAXN0rXT02 HI ACT 


2AKA 

KOIIAXOY. 


(T'jpavvouvToy *H^aou Soxa xoipcu^v.) 

A king, right, on horseback ; beliind, Nike, crowning him.”* 

Tlie assignment of this piece to Heraus has been objected to by General Cun¬ 
ningham, who claims its attribution to the well-known king “Alauas,” whose coins 
cover a large range both in niunber and variety'' of tjqpes.f It is quite true tliat the 


• ^umtsmaHe Chronicle (1874), XH", N. S. p. 161. 

^ Conningluun rwb the name w MIAIOT KOIPANOT. See dM XumumatU ChnmitU iv. 109 

""intelligible, but iu c«t,rflett,r.'!II[^ . 

.pp^cb .eMo.,-iu .pt«n.i. lubi. b, tb. 
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JrtLTirtif '*'**“‘^‘*- 1» read as 3fami, tlioiagh tbe additional second 

letter IB the name IS against such a rendering.* 

But the ^erence in the style of the legends and the typical details of the piece seem 
separate it from aB other pubUslied examples of Manas’ money, and to connect it, in a 

'll* e manner, intli the Parthian rather tlian the Partho-Baetrian seotbii of the 
occupying conquerors of India. 


f commence udtli the indications furnished by the legends, the unusual form of 
pASlAETONTOS BASTAEi2X which wo now understand to imply 
tocct ad^justratiTe exercise of power, under the confessed authority of an imperial 
supenor^ appears for the first and only time in the Parthian mintages on a coin of 

* III., B.G, 70-60, which may, as General Cimuingham suggests, 

iD( ica e IS position as joint or sub-king under his fatlier, in charge of a province of the 
empire, in eontmst to the JMSIAESV ba:SIAEQX,J which he, suhscquently, insisted 
on so emphatically in his eoirespondence with Pompey.l 

The first example of the use of the term HASIAEYONTOS among the Indo-Part!iian 
currencies occui-s on a coin of Gondophares similar to No, 5, (Prinsep, voh II, p. 215), j| 
which is repeated on the money of Arsaees (Pnusep, vol. II, p, 217, and Jonm. As. Soc. 
BeJi^a!^ Toh XI, p, 135). Tlie coins of lianas, on the other hand, appear to confine 
themselves to the ordinary legends of BASIAEQS, BAISIAECS BA^iiAEilN, and 
BASfAEQS BAST A EON MEFAAOT MATOT.^ 

Moreover on no occasion do they display the title of K0IPAN02, still less that 
of the mtiqjw definition of the unimportant SAK A of the coin of Hcrafis, 

The piuctieal question then presents itself, as to whether this departure from ordinary 
routine, in the case of Gondophares and Ai-saces, does not imply a recognition of the 
Imperial power lield by the head of the family in Persia, and co-rclatively 

wheBier the employment of the nearly paraDel foi-m of * TTPANXOTNTOS does not 
in like manner, indicate merely executive administration and allegiance to a distant 
suzerain ? The KOIP ANthe dictionaries teU us, is simply a synonym of TTPAN NOS,** 
and we know that tlie Parthiatis were eccentric In their selection of Greek titles, the 
force of which they, perhaps, did not always compreliend, so that we must not criticise, 
too closely, any titles o Sf/kfjf whose still more vague ideas of Greek filtered through such 
dubious channels, may have chosen to adopt. 


* Xhft B&cirlnn-P^i rtnderiag of tli€ naiiiQ on tbe coiaii is Invariably vi’hicli lifts tieen assumed 

la corresponil with ibe I[i5cri[ilioti deftnition of Moffasa , aniet p. 17. 

t Journ.. n. As. iSfJc, vol, XX. p. 12ti j Kifinismatic Cftironkt<^, (My article,) vol. IL K. S. p, 196 j find 
General Cuiuiiii^huiii^ii article, voL IX. N. S. p. 29. 

t Mr. LiucUay remirts, ‘*the title of BAIJASfiJ B.AIIAEflN appeoHi on ibe coins of Arsficqs XU. for tbo 
fir^jt tjme fiiiica (its disuse nfler) tln^ reign of Alices of the Farthians^ Corfe, ia52, p. 21. 

^ Plotnrrb in Pompey, \ 38; Dio Cass, enp. XXX VII. \ G \ Lindsey, 21 j Itawlinson, J4o. 

Q This exfiJMjdo is ss jet itupublisbed. Tbe coin belongs to Sir IL Dryden. 

^ Frinaep^s Esstfys^ vol. 11. p. 200 ; Anana Aatiqaa^ p. 314. 

•* « Ttjjamf strictly lior. for from n tnojtrr." The edtton^ add, “ the term rotber 

regards the way in ’nbicb tbe power wo.'* gained lUaxi bow It was cxerciwdt b»emg applied to the rfiiM PisLa- 
t mitts, but not to tbfc deapotiq kiog^ of Persia, — Liddell and Scott. The aucieul Persians most Jinvc been fully 
cojiverSHnt ivith the use and moaning of the tenji, in tlio jsiiy Ti/^ru of Dtiriu^ referred to by 

Hcrodotua rV* Cap. J37, wjj^o aljiowhero scorns to admit that its intordiango with was opdouiJ and 

no important. 
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It is in 


regard to tlie typical detaUs, however, that the contrast between the pioc^ 
^ ‘ - - ’ - \rith his own bust among the 


of JIauas and Horaiks is most ajiparent. Mauas has no corns 


infinite variety of las mint devices; nor lias Aisas, who imitates so many of his tmb 
But, in the Gondophaies group, we meet again with hosts and uncovered heads, the la 
being siraplv hound by a fiUet.in wliieb arrangement of tbe bead-dress Paltoi'es. iu _ 

bushy curls,' foUows suit. But the eracial typical test is furnished hy the smaU hgui ^ 

victory crowning tbe borseman on tbe reverse, which is so special a characteristic o 

Parthian die illustration. ^ i *“i! ^ 

We haTe frequent examples of Angels or types of victory extendiixg 
the Bactrian series, but these figm'es constltuto as a rule the main derice of the r^vorsw?, 
and are not subordinated into a comer, as in the Parthian system* The first appearmice 
of the fillet in direct comiexion with tbe king’s bead in the Imperial series, occurs on the 
coins of Ai’saeesXiy., Omdes* (B.C, 54-37}, where the crown is borne hy an eaglc.tbut 
on the reverses of tbe copper coinage, thia duty is already confitietl to the Tiiiiiged figure o 
Yictoiy.t Arsaces XV,, Phrahates lY. p7 A.D.), eontmues the eagles for a time, 

but progresses into siugle§ and finally mto double figures of \ ictoiy' eager to cron n 
as indicating bis successes against Antony and tbe aunexation of the kingdom of Wedta*^ 
Henceforth these winged adjuncts are discontinued, so that, if we arc to seek for the 
prototype of the Heraiis coin amid Imperial Ai-saeidan models, we arc closely limited m 
point of antiquity, though tljc possibly deferred adoption may be less susceptible of 


proof. 

Supposing this adoption, however, to hare been contemporaneous, the dates B*C* 37 
to A.D* 4 will mark the age of Heraiis, whereas iloas is speculatively assigned to a much 
earlier period*** But we m\ist await the authoritative detcimmatLon of many inter¬ 
national complications in the annals of Western Asia l^efore we can venture to draw 
definite inferences from the typical devices of the border-land of India* 

I feel that no apology is needed for still further breaking the continuity of the 
leading subject of this paper hy the introduction of a rare and imp^^rtaiit class of coins, 
which appear, in a measure, to be connected with the xnuque piece of Ileraus, while 
their Parthian peculiarities arc associated with seemingly Indian forms of costume, >vhich 
our friends in the Western Presidency may perchance identify, and further secure 
new mtmismatic specimens to aid a final decipherment. Though' Russia has lutherto 
contributed the liest of our examples,tt several have been i raced to the lines of tbe Lower 


* 1 lifio tliot tie French □ umismntists quote I he coins of Ptucorus I. ^joint kiog uiwltT Uia fnUier Oroilce L), 
'which follow wcjtern models* Th&$c. coins exhibit the iigur^r of Victory* 

t UndsAj, //['jrforjy ttf Cork, 1852, pi. TIL fig* 3, pp. 146-140; ih; ^tuniafuiti^ucff 

pi* LXVUI. fig. 17. 

t lAiii., pi. V, fig. 2, p* 181. 

I lirid^, pi. Ill, fi^. GO j V, fig, 4, pp. 148, 170 ; Trhor de pL LX VHLfig, IS j pi, LXIX* fig, fi, 

I J&k/., pL TIL flgi* 61-6a. 

^ Lindsay, p. 37 ; Rn'w’lintion, The Mott^rrch^^ p, 182. 

Wilson, 100 B*C,; Laason, 120 B*C.; Cuiunnghnm, tvRif 126 before 105 L*C,; toL II* 

p. 173. 

It “II y tt quelques scinainos quVa Rusfie (au gMivometnciit do Petinl a d^'Oonvert un [if-Ut v 04 (! cn 
bronze renfennaiit quatre inomuies en argent, dont j'ai Lhoinienr de vous envoyi.t \c3 emprcintthi cj->jDintos. 

'^A Jugcr d'apres le type de ce» niimnaies je sersis tentd do lea nltrihner h qqeli|iie roi md*-icy(lie, maia. cettc 
Buppoaitiou me femhle etre rovoqtiee en dotite par unc nutre troavaDle (fnitc en 1851 dans In Tciemc cotilf^c) qiil 
outre nne mDunsLie dn meme genre coDtenait qnelqnee znonuaies (dn Vk- sicck) et dca moptmks 
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Indus, localities which, as far as may be gathered, cannot be far removed, from the site 
of issue of the coins themselves. 

These coins, whatever grade in Eastern history may be finally assigned to them, are 
of considerable typical importance in opening out an entirely fresh field of numismatic 
research. I must admit, however, that hitherto my success in their decipherment has 
not been commensurate with the bold outlines and apparent clearness of their legends. 
Nevertheless, I have not hesitated to put on record what little I have been able to imravcl, 
and to follow out more largely the associations involved in the die-deviccs, with the aim 
of drawing attention to this promising subject of investigation, and in advocating a 
renewed search for similar specimens in public and private cabinets :• as it is well 
known that a single letter, on many a defaced piece, will often give the clue to a legend, 
comparatively complete in itself, but still wanting in the touch of legible vitality. AVhile 
in the preliminary stage, I must frankly premise, that, though, in this case, almost 
every typical coincidence points to a near association with the Parthiaiis in Bactria, or, 
preferentially, with their spread in moi*e directly southern and w’cstem localities, the 
leading geographical evidence tending to a similar conclusion; yet the authoritative 
reduction of the ornamental scroll over the horse’s loins (in No. V.) into the Kufic 
word would fatally reduce the epoch in point of time. The unknown letters on the 
margin, at the foot of coins Nos. VI., VIII., have, moreover, a suspiciously current 
or cursive appearance, and, certaiidy, do not accord with the stiff and formal outlines of 
the freely legible JIalka, in the opening letters of the variety of Syriac here employed. 
We have too many striking instances, in the scries of Indian and quasi-Indian coinages, 
of the indigenous faculty of imitation, and aptitude in the reproduction of fixed and 
accepted designs, at times persevered in, meclianically, till all trace of the original 
fades before the eye and vanishes into thin air; so that typical resemblances and even 
close and seemingly immediate copies can hardly be held to prove what they would 
establish under other and less exceptional ciieumstances. Hence we may yet have 
to surrender the choicest of our specimens, in this limited list, to stand as a subdued 
monument of Balirdm Gor’s visit to India, or as a still more modern sign and 


byzaotines d’H^raclius ct de »n fiL* Constantin. Puia lea lettrea qti’on %’oit sur ces monnaies different de colics 
qui se trouvent aur los monnaica indo-sc^’tlica.** 

* Since theae illustrative yrood-cuta first reached nao, a coin similar in general characteristics to Nos. \ ., VI., 
VIL, has been found in the collection of General Abbott, noquirwl in tho Ilazira districts ofthcPanjdb, trhich ha.H 
recently been abided to tho Numismatic Treasures of the India Office. Tho piece in question, though it con¬ 
tributes nothing to our knowledge in the matter of tyj»es or legemls, gives very significant hints in tho direction 
of identities of metal whieli, in the greasy alloy, opens out mineral and geological connexions with Araohotian 
and other Nickcl-nsing nationalities. See Apollonius of Tyana, quoted in Journ, R. As. vol. X^ II. 

pp. 72, 77 ; Strabo, bk. XV. cap. ii. § 10, bk. XV. cap. iii. § 14, and bk. XV. cap. i. § 69; Pliny, AW. //ist., 
bk. XXXIV. cap. iL (§ 2, Aurichalcum, “ fine copper," Oricalcum, Caiducium?), and bk. XXX\ II. cap. xlii. ; 
Marco Polo, cap. XIV., XX.; and in these days Kcnrick’a PAiraiWo, p. 206; General A. Cuuningliam, 

,Mafic CAronic/r, S. S. vol. VIII. p. 279, etc.; with Dr. W. Flight, iAidl, p. 305 ; and My /nt/ian Weights, 
p. 43. 

I liavo lately been favoured with two new examples of this class of coin—the one from the Royal cabinet of 
Copenhagen, an<l a new piece from Russia. They must both be placed, typically, before No. VI., as the horseman 
is more on the move, and the general execution of Uie dies approaches nearer to the style of No. V. Both 
coins show very elaborate horse-trappings, with the quiver full of arrows behind the right thigh of the rider. The 
legends in front of the profile, on the obverse, seem to follow Pehlvi tracings, but they are no more definitively 
legible than the scroll on No. V.; and the reverse hgends fail to add anything to our previous knowledge. 
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symbol of Muliammad bin Kdsim's first Arabian settlement on the banks of the 
Lower Indus. 


No. V.* Silver. Mus^e Asiatique, St. Petersbofro. 



There is little or no trace of pure Parthianism in these devices, except in the 
I)eeuliar tooling of the neck ornament.* The obverse head would almost seem to 
represent a young Indian-bom Greek, who was so far reconciled to local customs as to 
cultivate with sliaven checks a small moustache, and to recognise the manifest 
advantage of a turband. The eccentric eagle crowning the rider on the reverse may, 
possibly, imply a newly erected kingdom, or a more moderate extension of ancient 
boimdaries. 

The free action of the horse recalls the attitude of the front charger of the classic 
Dioscuri of Eucratides, or the single light horseman of the Baktrian Philoxencs ;t but, 
here, the huntsman supplants the warrior, and the seat and saddle, and even the horse 
itself, if truly designed, are Indian, in ideal and execution, rather than imitations of Greek 
designs. The dog (if such it bc)J is, also, an innovation upon any hitherto recognised 
medalhc device. The use of the distinctive adjunct of the eagle placing a chaplet on 
the kings brow, as we have seen, was derived, in the first instance,by the Parthians firom 
Boman teachings; it appears on the coins of Pliraates IV. and Tiridates II. (B.C. 37),§ 
but soon gives way to the more natural winged figure of victor}’. The legend on the 
obverse I am as yet unable to decipher, but I must add, tliat I liave neither seen this 
particular coin, nor even obtained rubbings or impressions of it. Tlic curious oma« 
mental scroll over the crupper of the horse has l)een read by my friends in St. Petersbm^, 
who have sent me this wood-block, as the Arabic term 3 ^ “excellence, wisdom but, 
though such an interpretation might be put upon the letters as they appear in the 
nood-cut, I should not at present be disposed to concur in any such rendering, though I 
must confess tliat the word in front of the king's profile looks more like cursive and 

comparatively modem Sassanian Pehlvi than any other style of writing of which I have 
knowledge. 


The lettere on the Piarthuui coins are wliat we should call nail-headed (not arrow-he«Icdl U tho 
chaj^ters instead of being cut out and sunk on the die, in continuous lines, nre ^nced hr a If b.l 

•Inlled m consecutive order upon the genend outline of the letter, and connected more nr lit • 
attaching links. On the coin itself theee* studs stand up like the naiUheads on a wpII •/! ^ 

.imilar of dotting the hading ouUine. of the letter. w« in f.roar mnong the Ind^^tlZ^”^ / 

.othoriutire ink-hneing conid by thi. nieMi. be followed, inoclnu.ie.llT, whh JLt ei" 

1.0. eng^ving migh., nnder the ci^ean»Unce^ h.ve rintply prored diffi^ „d ICe " ‘ 

PL xVP'- "• t I*rin«p-, rni. ^ .gy. 

t It maj possibly be the foal following the marc. 

§ Ungpdrier, pi. IX. fig^ 8 . 9; pL X. dg,. s, 6, 7 , I.ind«y, pi. III. fi,,. 
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succeedin" specimeixs present us ivitli more distinct Parthian 
1 C entities. The head-di-ess on the obverse wouldj at first si^lit, appear to have nothing 

ISOi 11.* Silver. CABiNJiT of Cojite SriiOGAKOFr, 



in ccminon. with the ordinary upright Tiara Iiehnct of the Impeiial dynasty; but, 
though the local tiirband ia retained in a somewhat reduced and modified shape, the 
scroll-iike ornament at the top, so seemingly exceptional, can be readily traced to an 
ass^iatiou with the crest pattern first inti-oduced by Phraafces II. (B.C. 130-120) and 
maintained in occasional use hy SanatrCEcea* (B.C- 77—70), finding favour among the local 
kings of Edessa,f and appearing, in a less formal design, on the Bastem Partliian coins 
of Sanaljares^ (A.D. 2). Tice horsenmn, on the revei'scj is a dose copy (even to the details 
of the double-thonged wliip and occasional hooked-«wi*w^f, or subdued elephant-goad,) 
of the charger, which continned to furnish the standard device of so many monarebs 
of the Parthian race in Seytlio-Bactria, typified in tlie devices of Goudophares, Abdaga^es, 
Arsaces, &c., whose dates are roughly assumed at from about B.C. 2G to M A.B. j and, 
smgulai' to say, wo have an example of a nearly similarly outlined horse in the Pai iUian 
Imj>erial series proper^ on the money of Artahanus III. (on a coin dated in A.D. 13), 
where the unkempt hair around the front face of the monarch, typical, perhaps, of the 
rude fashion prevailing amid the camps and tents of the Daha}, ueaily fills one surface 
of the coin, while his charger on the reverse, either in hone or limb, may fairly claim 
kindi'etl with the stud-bred representatives of the Paktrian stables.§ 

The physiognomy of the king on the obverse of Nos.VI.jYILjYIII-iheai^s no analogy 
to the conyeutional Parthian portraiture, hut is clearly derived from Indian ideals of the 
human face. The almond eye, the slight moustache, and the smooth-shaved rounded 
Jowl, all associate themselves with Eastern models, I'anging from the Kodes coins of 
Sistdn|| on the one side, to the Surfisbtran pieces of the Sdli kings,Tf and the types special 
to the Guptas.** Hence, in admiithig local influence in the composition of the profile, 
wo must infer, either an entire surrender of Parthian predilections, a facile concession to 
indigenous art, or a confession of fealty by the established dynasty, and their recognition, 
as local rulers, by a Parthian Suiserain. Among the minor indications may be noticed 
the germ, or possibly, according to the age eventually to be assigned to the cohia them¬ 
selves, the later development, of the Sassanian broad fioatiug fillet, together ivith the 


• I>itig|>5ri<!ir, pi. V. Sgs. T, 8,9 ? pb VH. flgj. 4^ 5. 
t Bayer, Ilhtifria OjtrJiiEna. Abgar'e tiftra, p. tSO, 

J Longpuriar, pi. XII. flg. 4 j yiy InBCfEpticmi, p. 121 i PrSiifcp^s Essays, toL ZL p. 215, notu. 

I Visconti, Iron, Grpque, pL L. No. 2 i LdagpiVlcr, pi, XI h l!g* 9. 

I PrLascp’a Estny^t '"ol. 1. p. 2137 ^ vol. II. p. 203, pt. Xltl. dgs. 11, 12 ; Ariana Andgua, pi. IX. figs. 1-5 ; 
yuiittsm/Utr Chronicle, voL IV, N.S. p. 2iO. 

^ PriiXiWp'rt Estays, vol. If. p. 94 j E, As. Soc., 1S50, vol. XIL pla. L 11. p. 72, 

•• JoNrn, As,^ Soc. Berry., and Ftiosi-p’s Essays, toI. 11. pi. XXXVII. Noe. 16, 17, Ac., sttpra. 
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crescent in front of the head-dress, which, though essentiaUy Sassanian, was not exclusively 

SO, as the Guptas alike affected the symbol.* * * § . . • ^.i <• 4 ^ 

One of the grounds for preferring the later date for these coins consists in the fact, 

that the similitudes of the wave of the curl and general arrangement of the 
undouhtodlv closer, and more marked lictween the comparatively subsequent Parthian 
issues of Paeorus Il.t and Vologeses IV. (A.D. 148-190),+ than those of the pru^ry 
patterns employed by Phraates II. and Sanatroeccs; and the elegant leaf-scroll, pendant 
from the Indian turband of Nos. VI. and VH., finds a curious and almost exact counter¬ 
part in the ornamental fall at the back of the Parthian tiara introduced by the same 
Vologeses r\'.,§ and revived or retained in use by Vologeses 'VI.,|| and Artavasdes.l 
with whom the Arsacidan dynasty became finally extinct. But, here again, we must be 
cautious how we pronounce in favour of any definite period for these fashions, or 
pretend to determine priority of usage, which may have been dependent upon so imny 
contrasted motives—old institutions, recent conquests, or pervading provincial designs, 
which would necessarily repeat themselves in the outlying portions of conterminous 
territories. 

Nos. VII. VIII.* Silver. Cabinet op Comte Stroganofp. 



The monogram, at tlie l)ack of the horseman on the reverse, offers another instance of 
the strange mo(h’fications ancient devices were liable to be subjected to, in the hands of 
artists who, pro])ably, did not comprehend the intent and meaning of the prototype. 1 
have felt some diffidence in identifying the odd jumble of lines on No. V. as a reproduction 
of the Parthian eagle; but, in truth, the original designs on the Imperial mintages, 
did not contribute any very exact delineation of the form of the sacred bird, and the 
Indian copyist may have been even less instinicted in ornithology and less conversant 
with the flight of eagles than the Western designers; while his own local imitators may 
well have failed to detect a likeness he himself was incompetent to give effect to. Be this 
as it may, the syml)ol or device on Nos. VI., VII., and VIII. has clearly arrived at the 
monogrammatic stage, though quaint traces of the bird’s head are still to be detected on 
Nos. VI. and A’ll. The monogram, in its advanced form, is assimilated to several designs 
in established favour with neighbouring djTiasties ; in its lower limbs it singularly accords 
with the special symbols or crypto-monograms employed by Kadphises, Kanerki and 


• Jonm. ft. A$. See. vol. Xll. pi. II. 39, 49; Arinna Antique^ pi. XV. figi*. 17, 18 ; PriavpS 
Euays, pi. XXVII. 

t I/)ngp^rior, pi. XV. fig. 6. 

: Hid., pi. .\VI. fig. 11. 

§ Longpmer, pi. XVI. fig. 11; pi. XVII. fig. 7; 'IW$or de NHmiimatiijMe, pi. XXI. fig«. 18, 14, 17. 
LinclMj', pL VI. fig. 28. 

I Longp^rior, pi. XVIII. fig. 6 ; I.ind!>«y, pi. VI. fig. 31. 

^ ly)ngpcrier, pL XVIIL fig. 11 ; 3ilv Sassanian Jnseriptions, London, 18<>8, p. 127. 
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Oocrki (Kauishka and Hovishka)* * * * § ; while, in its central, upper portion it approaches nearer 
to the IndO'Sassanian typical design, which occupies the entire coin reverse, as depicted in 
pi. XVII. fig. 20 of Wilson’s Ariana Antiquat\ and otherwise, in general characteristics, 
it has much identity with the ordinary mystic diagrams of the Sassanian seals t; but 
both these latter may merely represent continuous imitations or developments of an 
abiding ideal, fumisliing a fixed point of departure, which, varied in its minor details, 
according to the ruling conceptions or acquired tendencies of the nation, under the 
religious teaching dominant at the moment. 


No. IX.* Copper. Mus^e Asiatique, St. Pdtersbourg. 



The obverse head, in tliis instance shows a considerable amount of degradation, 
even from the imperfect modeU, which it clearly foUows. The variation m the reverse 
device is of moment, not only as removing the mintage from any very close conneximi 
ivith its predecessors, but as shadowing forth a possible change in locaUty. The symbol 
which occupies the field belongs to one of the many forms of the Mian or 

trident, of S’ico,§ which crops up upon so many occasions amid the emblems of the has 
and the West, and which acquires an importance in the present inquiry, on accoun 
of the prominence similar devices will be seen to hold in collateral issucs.|| 

Having completed the incidental references to the Numismatic devices, I have to 
encounter the more difficult task of explaining the purport of legends. 

Those illiterate savages, the Parthians, finding themselves, 
conquest, so often domesticated as aUen rulers; in the absence of any 
own very ivisely accepted the casual varieties of writmg current m the ocahties m 
which tl^y held sway. Among the leading and more important sj-stems thus adopted 

the followinff mav be enumerated:— ^ ^ ^ rto; •«! 

1 . Greek, which was taken over as part and parcel of the Court and Official 

language, prevailing in the dominions of the Seleucida:, about 255 B.C. 

2. Saclriw,. or the special adaptation of a normal Semitic alphatet for the 


. ^ r I VT fSo^ ifi . nl XIV fiff. 1 ; and pi. XXII. Xo. 155, et seg.^ ante,p. 17. 

• Ariana Amiigua, pi. X, fig. 5 ; pi. XI. fig. 16 ; pU v. ng. i , an i 

t Sw alw pi. XVII. fig. 21. 1864 Nos. 63, 101, 124, 140; 

t Joym. R. As. Soc. vol. XIII. p. 425, fig.. 1, 2, 4, 5, 

Ujsri. Cwlte rf< Mithra, pi. X., numerous e,«mple», but espeemUy ho. . P 

8 ^ 15 , and plate LIV. fig®, f, 6, 7, 8,9-1^19, W, 21. v 5 &c ♦ and of Kanerki, pi. XII. 

§ See coina of KadpliUca (105 B.C.); Anana A^hgua, pi. X. figs. 5. 1-, . 

fig. 4 ; Ooerki, pi. XIV. fig. 14. 

I See coins No. XI.,* Ac., and note, p. 62, w/ro. 

( 11540 .) ® 
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definition of an Aryrni tongiiej nrhicli ws largely developed in India about 250, 
but Trhicb first appears upon Parthian coins, only in 110 B-C, 

3. Yarions forms and modifications of Phoenician and Aramaean, employed on 
coins of an imitative type of the Tctradraclims of Eutliydcmus of Bactria (now assigned 
to Characene) of uncertain date; and other survi^uls of aa old typo of Syriac, such as 
that found on the coins of Edcssa, and in allied branches of coinage of indetemunate 
locality, 

4. The double alphabets of the ancient Pelilvi, discriminated as Clialdaean and 
Sassanian, which intrude among the Greek legends of the Imperial series so early as 
A^B. 2, aad which finally supersede the Greek itself in the olEcial records of lYcstern 
Asia about the third century, AJ>. 

I release my Indian readers from the diy details of any attempted identifreation of the 
hybrid letters of which the coin legends Y.^YIU. arc composed, aad aimply say that 1 
can only decipher with any pretence to certainty, tlioword JJToZi'cr, which 

commences in front of the head of the horseman, and is to be read from the outside of 
tile piece. The succeeding letters seem to belong to a different alphabet, and the utmost 
I venture to guess at is something approaching the sounds of SMMch or ShemacA* on 
fig* Y,, which intorpretation, however, is seriously sliaken hy the almost modem ^tLrahic 
style of the letters on YI., YII*, and YHI., which might be taken for v*^ or 

I now revert to the largely interrupted serial succession of the local SAh kings of 
Surjishtra, of whose coins, however, I propose to give merely typical examples* 


I^AUADATTA* 

No, 8* SUver, B*:M. 

Obverse.— Hie tyiiical and " numismatieally ” eotislmd Sdh Uead, in profile. 

Legend, imperfect, with vague outlines of the Greek characters,—A 0 C IY 

Be^’eese.—T he conventional (JhnUyit. 

Legend.^.^7^ iT^T ^ 

Hiljm maM Afhatrapeua Ifwara ilatituit, varaAa prathamc. 

(FarsAfi pratlifimej in the first year of liis reign ?) 

It still continues an uneiptained mystery, ivhy the coins of the XVI. king in 3Ir 
^elrton s serial list, p. 41, should depart from the established custom of insertinB a ibtc 
a ho commencement of the Greek legend, and supplant it by a new form of rclal date 
at tlie conclusion of tbe monarch’s titles and designations in the heal elinmcter on the 


Chachl Rcifiiiiid, flnde, |ip. 12i£j, 14", JT6* 

Akba^, Yol. II, p, 14G ; Elliotts I/istonajtit p. 13^ Joum. It. /U Ihc, 


rial, I. p. 342; A'ia-l- 
vol Xff* p. 341. 
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ViJATA 8.4 h. 

No. 9. saver. Eotal Asi.vtic Society. (Dates, according to local custom, 1*10 

to 151.) 

Obverse. — Slili head as usual. 

Greek legend, imperfect.—. . . IIVIIOIICVA 

Date behind the head, expressed in ancient Indian numeral figures, foUowing the 
initial 1,151. Confirmatory dates, 1*12 (Mr. Freeling's coin),* and 153 (B.M. coin). 

Reverse. — Cheitya, half-moon and a cluster of nine stars. 

Legend.— TTlfl’ WRRR RRR 

R^Jno rnoAd Kshatrapasa Vijaya Sdhasa, Rdjno mahd Kshatrapam Ddtnd Sdkasa putrasa. 


Dama Jata Sriyah. 

No. 10. saver. Royal Asiatic Society, 

Obverse.—^T he usual Sdh head. 

Legend, iUegihle. Date, in ancient ciphers, l*7.t 

Reverse.— CAaifya, half-moon and cluster of four stars. 

Legend visible on this coin. — . TTVT RR. TR 

Full legend restored.— Bdjno mahd Kshatrapasa Ddmd jata SHyah, Bdjno mahd 
Kshatrapasa Ddmd Sdha-putrasa, 


Euhara Gupta. 

Saurdshtran Series, 

No. 11. saver. Mr. Burgess. . 

Obverse. —The standard Sdh head, but much corrupted in the die execution. 

Reverse. —^The goddess Bdrvatl, apparently imitated from the Eastern type of that 
deity,^found on Kum6ra*8 gold coin. No. 5. Proving, in effect, the purport, hitherto un¬ 
suspected, of the original design, ■which is so strangely distorted in aU other cotemporary 
issues. Cluster of six stars, as in the Sdh corns, but located in a new position in the 
lower portion of the field. 

Legend.— HWT ^ 

Rarama Bhagarntn yiahardjadkifdja Sri JiHtnara Gupta JifoMcfidraditya, 


• Mr. Newton gires independent Inc-similes of the dates 140 and 154, Jottm. Bam, Br, R. At, Sac, roL VII. 

p. 28 . , . 

t There is another doubtful date, of 1*4, on Dr. Stephensons com. 

n 2 
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No, 12. Silver. 3 Ir, Busgess. 

Obverse. — T he usmvl imitation of the tjrpical Sih profile. 

Keverse, — one degree less recognisable than in No. 11. Cluster of six 
stars, in the old position, above and to the right of the central figure. 

Ijegencl as in No. 11, Legible portion*— J’'ara7?i<t Atahu . , * . he^idra^ 

diiga. 

No. 13. Silver. 3 Ib. Bcrgess. 

Obverse.—A totally new style of treatment of the typical S^li head, shown in the 
sensual air^ thick>necked profile, short curled moustache, and altered form of ear-ring. 

Legend in barbarous Gi'eek.— O NONO O, constituting a corrupt rendering of frag¬ 
ments of the standard Scythic legend of PAO NANO PAO, Our Jtdo of modem days, 
combined witb the NANO, which is referred to the masculine moon, the associate of 
the Babylonian NANA, N.ANAIA. This may possibly suggest identities, more or less 
remote, with the Indian Chandra Vatisas 

Beverse. —FdrvaHj further degraded from the original type, but still freely 
identifiable. Cluster of eight stars. 

Legend as in No. 11. Portion legible, — , . . . rania Bhagavaia MdhardJadhiraja 
Srt Kumar a Gupia . , . 

No. 11. Silver. Mr, Burgess. 

Obverse. —The original Sdh head, hut slightly modified in its details, and more 
closely adhering to the local prototype than the preceding examples. 

Legend,—Traces of badly-formed Greek letters. The style of writing follows the 
unintelligible mechanical Sdh model more closely than the independently debased and 
free-hand Greek legend on No. 13. 

Beverse. — Tdmdit degraded type ; with cluster of six stars. 

Legend, expressed in bolder Ndgari letters than in the previous specimens. Portion 
of superscription visible.— .... maha rdjadhirdja SH Kumdra Gupta. 

No. 15. Silver, J[r. Burgess, 

Obverse. — Tlie Sah head, debased in execution. 

Legend, degraded Greek. — ONOU. 

Beverse. —Bdrraiit still less recognizable, but clearly following, lougo mieraiUOi 
the established model. The cluster of stars is flriven up, m the ivant of surface space, 
into the run of letters of the legend. 

Legend, visible on the coin .—Mahardjadhird , . Sri Kumara Gupta. 


• Jott/Tt, A*. Tol, XII. p, 15 j Jattrual 193^, p. T ; .'Inafifi Afitiqua^ pp, 364 j 

Jlj? Ancirnt Indian fVfiffht^ (Marwlen), p. 45. Cvrtmn gold coIhb xyere called, uIVtT the Greek name of NANO, 
in SanEkrit described aa coina with iho mark of §iva. 
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No, 16, Silver, Mtl. Bukgess, 

Obverse. — Sail headf fiirther debased. 

Legend—UHOU (NANO). 

Reverse. — JPdi*c(tH further disintegrated. The S^h stars contiime to find a 
refuge amid the ordinary course of letters of the superscription. 

Legend, expressed in coarse ill-defined characters: visible on the coin. ^ , » 

jadhit'dja Kutiuira Gupta. 


No. 17. Silver. Koyal Asiatic Society, (Presented by tbe late Kio or Kutch.) 
Obverse.—T lie Sail head, Bncly rendered, with an ah and suggestion of Greek art. 
Legend.— ONO (XAXO). 

Heverse,— PaTeniit scarcely recognizable, though the execution of the die is other 
wise slinrp and unhesitating. 

!Legend, in bold, ivcll-cut stiuare charactere,— 

ttT*! ^ 

P<irama Bhagarnta IliijaMird{ja) m Kimra Gupta {Mah€)»dradiiga. 


This piece represents a class of money of which we hai o absolutely multitudes of 
specimens,* it has been entered in the plate, to illustrate a iveU understood 
from Nos. 11-lG, indicated by tlic absence or omission of tbe qnasi-snperiatire -dlnAn 

before the “ 


The intention of this titular iliscrlmioation, as I understand it, was to niai ^le 
relative grades of Kumara’s dignity; I suppose the class of coins of which No. li is 
the representative to have constituted the eui'icneics of the Prince while acting as 
ViccroT on the part of his father in the Kingdom of Guzardt. He was then a “ g 
over Kings,” hut not a Gm>i King over Kings” as he became in later days on 
succeeding to his father’s imperial throne and the position of Lord-paramount of 

India.t 


' "I * ■ TC ] rvwnLfir aiul iHidenc^?3 H nior^j (listinct (Icporturc from tUo prototjiw them the 

X ^laXrTng to Lpcn.t pi^ss u> "‘X 

ia betwr ns s rule, «'!uie more loral in adlieriiig to tlio m *' ^ ^ „„ (j,p 

ilcRuitiDn of tlie llguro of Parmll, whish ptrlwips inay oio in,.nt jind mciiliiu'’ of Hio Jevioc Uiey litul lo 

x:rr r foXX fx ^ r.. .. 00 .. 
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No* X*-X- Silver* Mb* NetvtoNh 



Obverse*^ 


B^verse devico similjii' to No* 18, ABtotyx>e Plate, aad Bakra Gupta^a coiuj No, XI,-^ 

One of the most suggestive coins in tlie entire series enianating from tlic "Wcstcni 
mints is tlio piece here reproduced, on icood, from Mr, Newton's original design given 
in his Plate, p, 3, Journ, ^om. Br. J2. As. Soe. vol* Yll. 

The coin bears the conventional imitation of the Sdh profile, with the still clearly 
marked system of local dating so far as the position is concerned, commencing fh)m the 
base of the skull on the leftj and retaining the ordinary initial prefix of the tola (I), whoso 
purport is as yet unfathomed ; after this symbol, if originals and copies are not at fault, 
we encounter the distinct and universally accepted sign for 90 (0); following this, in the 
ordinaiy line of reading of the Greek legend, some vague outlines of a unit may be traced, 
which would still keep the date within the reasonable limits of succession, 1.6. 

within the fuU hundred, or up to seven indetcrinmate years subsequent to the inscription 
date of 93 of his father Chandra Gnpia II, 

The given 90 or any number up to 99 may be tested by three different systems 
of interpretation; first, under the theory of the omission of Imndrcds seen in Bactrlan 
and otlier escamples, but alien to the onlinary course of Surdshtran definitions; second, 
under the^ supposition of a casual default in the expression of the sign for hundredSj 
and the implication of an immediate succession by Bumdra to Swdmi Bndra Sdh, 
who concludes the series of Sdh coin dates, in the numbers 280-292, expressed 
in the ciphers of their own s\-stem, which would, in so far, account for the consecutive 
appearance of the 90 odd on Kumdra'a coin;* or, third, under the more satisfactory 
and conclusive inference that the numljer 90 had reference to the family system of 
dating already in use in the home dominions of the Guptas, which would curiously 
eouto many independent verifications of their epoch. It is, therefore, under this Inst 
head that I propose to class the formulated date in question* Thus, taking it in 
consecutive order with the 93 of Chandra Gupta IL, Eumdru must have succeSled to 
e throne some tunc before 100 of his dynastic system of reckoning and assummg this 
to have followed the ei-a of ^ka, about A*D* 179, 

No* Silver* Mn. Newton* (Jount. Bom. Br. E. As. Soo.) 1862, p* 3, Plate 

(un-nunihered) Pig, 11 , 

Ob^bse—A vciy straggling and chaotic outUne of the Sfih profile, its defects are 
pparentlj- le^ attnbutahlc to the ineffectual eflforU of the modem native eopvist than 
to the faulty dies of the ancient mints. ‘ 

EEViRSB.-Tlie device shown in the accompanying wood-ent, which has 
lithogTph'*^ hy Jlr. Adeney fiom tim original in the Bombay 



P. f • VOL V,u. 

CIU i,. tie ‘.Bgnre which te be . .nerh, " >■« 
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Legend.—Afr, N^eirton, who had the original piece before him, confidently transerihed 
the characters as J^arajnu Ohaffavaia {rdjddhirfijd) G-ttpta jif^sth^^udrae^a. 

The Kumdra Gupta is clear in the wood-cut, hut the device separates the piece from the 
ordinary .issues of that King. 

Bakra Gupta.* 

No, Xil.^ Silver, ifn. Nbwton* 

Obverse. — Sdh head but shglitly varied, and still retaining the conventional 
ornamental collar. 

Legend.—Traces of NANO, 

Reverse. —Pdrvati, not far removed &oni the type shown in No. 15 of the 
accompanying Autotype Plate. Cluster of seven stars. 

Legend.—qT«r - . * - ^ 

Paramit .... rdjad/tir^ja Sri Hakra Gupta HknttJi&dHyHt 

Ska^t)a Gupta. 

SitrdsJitran Series. 

No, 18, Silver, RoTAi Asiatic SociETT,f 

Obverse. —^The typical Sdh head, greatly debased. 

Beveese. — P drvati lednced to fragrueutary lines and dots. 

Legend, in full, restored from Ijetter specimens— 

Paramu Bftaffatfaia Sri SAanda Gupia Aramadii^trM 

Visible on this coin, Pavtutw * , , Sri Skauda Gupta kruttiudit^a„ 

No. 19. Silvei'; double strucL Hotae Asiatic Society. J 
Obverse. —The S5h head, obscured by the second impression of the die. 
Legcnd.“Traces of NANO. 

EeVERSE.—P igvu-e of 9iva*s Bull, yandi, recumbent. 

legend, restored. — ^ 

Pamma BAtiffacata Sri Shanda Gupta krant&diipa* 

Legible of the first die impression, Bhat/avala Sri Siandu Gupta kra7}iddii^a. 

TVaces of the second or superstruck die, , , ya pur . 

• Publis^hcNi bj Mr. Newton, Joara, Bom. Br. i?. A*. Soe.t 1863, p* 11. Hie coin is stated to iiavo been 
found in company witli nconectiou of pieces of Kuuidra Gupta. 

t Engraved b 3 No. 20, pi. XV., Ariartu Antiqua, So unintelligible was the device, ibal Purvad wojs pln<*<l 

both by the author and the engraver, upekle down. 

J See also engraviuge o£ ibis coin iu Joitrtt. Jf, Sor.f voL XIl. pi. II. ilg. 45, p. 66; und Anafta 
AniiguOf pi. XV. fig. 16. 
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No. 20. Sil7cr, B. H. 

Coin similar to the last. 

Le^ble, on reverse of the original piece.^ Shagar>ai(i Skanda 

The recnmbont Bull, Naudit vliich figures on the reverses of these coins was 
adopted intact as the emblem of the succeeding dynasty of the Valabhis; hence we find 
it on the seals of the copper-plate grants of Sri Dliara Sena* and Bhruva Sena,t wliicli 
are further attested with the regal stamp of * 1 * * 19^1 Sri Wtaid^'h^hf below the Bull. 

No. 21. Silver. B. M. 

Obverse, — ^T he typical Sdh head, much debased. 

Legend.— NAN . . , 

Reverse. —A small Altar, which may he intended either for the ilithraic altar, 
figured on Nos. 1 and 5 ante, or for the conventional shrine of the sacred Tulsi tree of 
the Hindhs. 

Legend restored.— '»nR?T ^ 4«(i< ^ 

PaTama Shagazata SH Shanda Gupta kramaditpa. 

Legible on tins specimen, Tarama . Skttnda t^upta krarndditga* 

It is wortliy of rcmai'k that this altar symbol, like the Bull of Skanda Gupta^s other 
type of money (Nos. 19, 20), which passed on as the heritage of the ValahMs, is adopted 
by his Gurjjara successors as their distinctive emhlem. It may he followed in its course 
on the copper-plate grants of FRAsJLNT.\-itiGA, a monarch ** devoted to the worship of 
the Sun," under the dates of 3S0 and 385 Saka.J The interpretation of the parallel 
dates by the Saka-cia test seems to he almost necessitated by the discovery of a later 
grant of 417, to which date the words ^aka Nppa are subjoined.§ 


Sni Gupta. 

No. XIII*. Silver. TVeight, 31 grains. Mrs. Freeling. 17niqiie.\\ 

Obverse.— The original deviec of the Sdh head, closely approximating to the normal 
outline. 

Legend, in imperfect Greek,— . * ACIOIO , . 

Reverse. —The standard 2?4rc(tii device, deteriorated to the extent sliown in the 
accompanying fae-simile, ndth the Sdh cluster of stars and associate lialf moon. 


Legend.—Tentative reading. —^ 


• difurH, A$. Soc. Bertg., vol. IT, [>1. XL. p. 436. 

t ILid^ ^ol. VII. p. 578 ; Prinsep^s Euapt, vaL I. pp, 257, 262. 

t Jaunt,. H, At* Soe-f N. S., vci. I. pp+ 262, &<!'. 

§ lasdiptiDn of DAdda, wbckge iiifipita] sei^tiia to Itflvo boen. Btoiick J&uth. B&m. Br* //, As. Soc* ISTl, 
p. 19. 

I Priniwp's Euopt, Tal. IE. p, 94. 
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I am afraid that -we must reduce the pretensioM of i^e ’f .’ 

appears on this unique coin, from the possible position of father of ’■tyhatevcr 

a Terr minor and incidental succession to the later glones of his f^ig rao . 
spcculaUons may have been encouraged by the more ai-overy of the 
must now give way to the stem determination of nunusmatic facts. Tried by 
“L of our'^specimen sinks it into oompamtivc obsci^ty and carries down, with 

its own typical degradation, the claims of the king who issued it. 

Kum.\ba Gcpta. 

Feacock t^pes^ 

Nos. 22, 25, Silver, My Cabinet, 

OBvnasx.-A localized and greaUy debased imitation of the 8dU head, espeoia y 

disfigured by the Oriental rendering of the almond eye, 

“Legend,-In this class of coins all pretence of copying or attemptmg to reproduce 

the imiteUvo Greek legends is fairly abandoned. .ipfimte record of the 

But in lieu thereof wc are presented with to the 

throe-figured date tmusposed from the ordinary position « i 
less contracted space in the field, in front of the proUc ^ ,,, 

iudigenoua ciphere, each of which espressed its oum/iiii n^ber, 

perpendicular order as the on relative position, that 

llxvxnsx.-Au admirably executed figure of a Peacock with fuU front expanse of 

plumage. To the right, at the foot, a reduced cluster of three stars. 

Legend.— splfa fdfsiriT^i^lTdlvrqfil 5^ 

“ His Majesty, Kumilra Gupta, who ha s subdued the earth, rules. _ 

--—- I ~Z ‘II to urfseui few dilEcuhieH*. 'Hie UipiiWv 

• When once fairly iiecii*ertil, tli&M cure indulfred in feulir Sunskrit orthogriipliT os well in 

iiacrliiiions lisve alrosilr P™veil itat the minor imperfections, ^vhUe the general 

gnun.„«ticnl orrors, so I m®! not demo my renders h "“1 transetipts, I hnsn n.lheretl 

sense ot the legend remnins siifflcienily cleM. oius yptsioti in tlie Romsn type has been sorreeted 

«rviJely to the originnl legends impressed upon tl o coins i the Termott ml 

.P to Souskrit regnireoionls. by Dr. ^ .rfiis, ,he n« of «hich is 

There is u superfluous Sl.v (or possibly nn H m) idler uicr« 

not sppnrent, but which clenrly luktu the plnm of ^ the more speeisIVy Guptii outline 

I mny note t1istKun,Sr»Gupt.i’s coins dispbj both the old form of fliunnd the mo peu y 

of thnt oheraoter. (.fowru. rfs. Sor. Reup.vol. IV. pi. XLIX flgs. 10 nndjfl.l Jhe 

traiisition rfule from the tripl^lincd letter of esrly dnjn to the rfuiost modem , .p,;, 

Skeildob money,iis u ohsrae.er 1,0. esslly dLstinBuhlmblo from the isler XoniuralRu.yusted 

extensive mmUflcutioi. of the s,, iu the numUomtie shrhulml. “ “;::';:::,;; 13 :r:;r:Uuhdbu.l 

.Umucler retuins ull the cssentuds ofils sneient 

piUsr to BuiUm Gnplo’s rwoid ot Eran i and even on to loramnni. a inscripn 
(lUto,) f 
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The range of dates on this class of Kumara coins is more complete in the units 
than in the tens. We have hut a single example of the latter which, howcTer, rec^^ 
frequentlv and constitutes unmistaheably the 5, or casual likeness of that character, which 
stands for 20. The units for the numbers 1, 4,8/ 9 and entered below the 5 are equally 

positive. 


Skaxua Gupta, 

Nos. 24 and 25, My Cabinet, 

Obverse. —Head as above. Traces of a date in fi'ont of the profile. The figure 
for 100 is quite plaui and distinct on the original of No, 24. 

Heverse.—P eacock as above. The stars are omitted, 

Legend.— ^ ^ 

av{tnip<iti(hy Skaitda 


Budea Gupta. 

No, 2C, Silver, 

Obyeese. —Head as above. Date in front of the profile, 155.1' 
Revebse, —^Peacock as in No. 25. 

Legend,—^ 

Dev{p)J&^ati vijkdtamr flTOJifpfi/t(A) Sri GuptQ, 


Toram1>;a, 

Nos. 27 and 28, Silver, B, M. 

<t. Colonel Brsn’s coin; b. Miss Barin&*s late donation to the B. M. 

Obverse. —Gupta head, facing to the Iv/t^ thus marking an intentional modification 
of the conventional Gupta dies. 

Legend, in front of the profile, I'cadiiig downwards, from the outside, 82 or rather 
182, the figure for 100 is obliterated. 

Be VERSE .'—Peacock as in the proper Gupta series, greatly debased in farm and design, 
liegend restored.—^ 

Drua Janita vijiedcanit avanipaii .^1 Toratnana^ 


• Tbo 8 bos act bitberto been It may be wen on one of Uio coins of Kiauam, m tho Stacey 

CoUection in the Mumuid of Uio Asbitic Society of Bengal, The amao OoUectioD cootrilmtes tlio figniv of 9. 

t Tbo quit on tbc Britisli Mascom coin figured in my plata U. Jottrn. B. Am, ScK.f voL XIL No, 56, would 
seem to carry ne on to t57. 
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BnA'H'ABAKA Kings, 

^sos. 29, 30j 31. Debased silver, Kr, Bchgess. 

Obverse,—T he Sab. head, hut little modified, 

EeVERSE.— ^Eragmentary ti*aces of the dcsigu exhibited in coin Xl.'Jf' and in the 
wood-cut of the copper coin, Ko, XTV.* 


Legend, partially restored.— 

Hajno 3faAti ULthnirujHtfasa ... * JHahasa , . 


INos, 32, 33, Copper. 

Obverse, —Sdli head. 

Eeverse,—T he combined form of the how and trident, greatly ohacured. 

Legend, As in iSo. 29. 

No. XIY,* Copper. lYeight, 12 grains. 

Obverse,— -Humped EnU to the left, with a dotted circle. 

Eeverse. —Strung and drawn how, with arrow projecting into a curved trident, of 
wliich it forms the central prong. 

This little mite of copper proves to he worth far more than its weight in gold, for 
the light it throws upon the primary design of the hitherto incomprehcnsthle device on 
the class of Surdshtran coins Nos. 29-33, Eut far beyond the mere mechanical 
identification of an ohsenre symbol is its value, in the historical sense, in the link 
it establishes between the Gnplas, or their immediate successors, and the proxkoately 
contemporary dynasty of the nine Ndgas, adverted to the q^uotation from the 
Pttrdna (p. 11 

The reverse devices of the Gupta Surhshtran coins have already exercised our 
conjectures: the Pdn^ati solution, in the one case, was as unexpected as the discovery of 
the prototype of the device of No, 29 in the simple how and arrow combination with 
Siva’s trident, disclosed in the wood-cut, 

Many and various have been the guesses as to the purport of tliis combmatiou 
of lines on these coins, Hy latest impressions were in favour of a crude copy of the 
figure of " Mmerva Promachos ’’ of the currencies of ApoUodotus and Menander, which 
entered so largely into the circulating media of Western India, the degraded types of 
which would almost have justified any shortcomings on the part of native imitators, 
liookiug at the autotype reproductions of Nos. 30, 31^ 32, 33, from the top of the page* 
the flowing garments and the extended shield readily suggest themselves j but now wc 
discover, under the teaching of the independent home device, that the tri^ula or special 
emblem of Siva, whose worship is so distinctly to ho traced hy independent testimony, 
constituted the banner of the Bhattai'akas, and Minerva’s shield subsides into the light 
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l>attle-axe of the Scythians, wliich is preserred in its form and relative position on the 
staff of BO many village weapons of Northern India to this day** 

The Numismatic identifications of the currencies of the Nigas have been followed out 
in detail, in General Cunningham s later Archaeological Reports; it wiU be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to append tiis remarks in a foot note.f Merely premising tliat 
the connection between the Ndgas and the ’VVestem successors of the Guptas is indicated 
io the Identity of the outline of the Bull on coins Nos* Xr\' XV and that the 

* TIhj presence of llic tri^ula or trident i* flJi indication of the ndoptlon of the worship of i^iva; nuti tha 
ti'idest, it may be remarked^ combined witb on axe on one flidc of the staff like the trideata nt Bambat and 
0 opeBwam.^OMf 7 ». M, Soe. p* 4SS j II, H. Wilson, Anam Autism, p. 350, pU X. Ega* 12^21, 

pi* XXL fig* 19, and Cimndro Gnpia csoin, pL XVIIl* %. 10. _ , .. 

Varictiea of the trisui, An/a, or trident, continned to bo cmbletoiitie on the coinB of tbc firit third of uiifl 
century in Matburi, Jmbior, Sagnr, .Srinagar, Kalpi, 4c* 

Prinsep'BJJaraya," Useful Tables," p. t57, pL XLVT* figs. 42-iG j Joum. As. Sof. Afuj., IS34, pi* in., 
- UttfuJ Tablefl,'* p. 55. 

^ T rigbt ID the idealification of Nftrw&r with, the Pftiiuiflviiti of the Puriinuia^ we obtAin. one of tbc 
most intereating wid Important facta in nacient Indum Uiatory in fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the 
nine Nagaa. The identification ia strongly eorroborutedby the numerous coins of various NiUga kings which liave 
been found at Narwar, Gwalior, anti Matliuri, all of wbich Imvo been described by me in the Journal of ihe 
Asiatic Society [foe* ei^*3. It is further supported by a jiassage in the ItStb Hue of the Allahubad pillur inscrip¬ 
tion of Samudra Gupta, in which the ting boasts of the extent of hia donunlona, and eiuimcrates the diBcrent 
princes and conntriea which Itad become subject to this power* Amongst the former be meationa Ganapatt- 
Naffa aa one of the tributary princes of Arynvartto. Now, Gantipati or G&nf Jidra is tim nnme of the Naga 
Raja, whose coina nro the most common and the moat widely diffused of all these XitTwar kings: and ne the 
legends of his coins are in the yeiy same characters ns those of the Gupta coins and Inscriptioas, it is certain that 
he must linve bctai a contemporaiy of one of the princes of that dyneety. 1 think, therefore, that there is every 
probability in favour of tb<s identity of the Ganapitti-Nfiga of the Natwnr coins with the Ganapflii-Xaga of 
Samndra's inscription. My discovery of an inscription of Samudra Gupta in Mathura itself is suOicient to 
show that the Ivagas must have lost their dominion over that city at loftst ns early as the reign of Sumudra.^ 

**Tbe period to which the iiincN^gas must be assigned dopccule solely on the date of their contemporaries the 
Guptas, whose power became extinct in A.U* 31If, ibereforc, we refer the riiso of the Gupta dynasty to the 
Saka era, the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the Er^t half of the second century of the Christian era. But 
as in his reign the piower of the Xagas bail already begun to decline, I think that the esLablishnient of the Kaga 
dynasty may be fixed with some certainly about the beginning of the CbristlBu era* According to this view, 
the rule of the nine would have extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or from AD* 0 

to 225, In the following liut 1 have arranged tlio names of thcKr Naga Kings according to the devicea of their 
coins, beginning with those types which eecui to me to bo the earliest on account of the more an dent appesmnee 
of their nccompanying inscriptions. It ia worthy of note, as comiliomtive of the tlate which 1 have assigned to 
the N£gas, that the whole of tlie devices of their coins are to lie found also on llio silver coins of the Guptas 
themselvea, or oa those of their acknowledged eontemponudes: — 


>’o. 

A.D. 

^ I 

Xami9> on Cuui^r 

Device#. 

1. 

0 

Bhiiun Nuga ^ 

Peacock to the leB. 

11. 

25 

Kha* Xaga (f A'Aoi^'wrff, or ATiofy^irn) 

Va* Naga (? f arnio, or 

Ditto to tbo right* 

m. 

50 

Ditto ditto* 

IV* 

75 

Skaoda Ndgn - ^ - 

Ditto ditto. 

V. 

100 

Ditto ^ _ 

Brihoi^ati Nagn - , . , 

Bull recumbent to the right. 
Ditto ditto. 

VL 

125 

Gannputi, or Gnnendrn^ ... * 

Bull as in coin No, 

VII. 

150 1 

Ditto , * * - _ 

Vy/ighra Xiga * _ , - _ 

A wheel* 

Ditto. 

VIII* 

175 

Vnan Xaga ...» * 

Ditto. 

IX. 

200 

Devn Ndga ..... 

Ditto. 


225 

Ditto ^ . . . * 

Ditto . , . . » 

Close of the 

Bull recninboni to right. 

Tri^inb* 
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association of the N^gas xvith the central Indian Guptas is more distinctly shown in the 
annc:Kation by the latter of the typical Peacock of the first-named dynasty, who, singular 
to say, latterly abstained from its use, and adopted the new device of the Bull nnder 
Skanda Ndga.* * 

Ganapatt Naga. 

No, XV,* Copper, Weights (in full etirrency order) average 36'4, 18*2, 01 grains,! 
Prinsep'^s pi. VIIL fig. 9, pi. XXXIV, fig 31, Journ^ As, Soc. Beng,, 

1834, pi. XXVL fig, 9, 1865, pi, XVIII. figs. 7, 8, 9, 

Obverse,^—B ull, as in the coin above figured, (No, XTV' ,■)!) with a margin of dotted 
lines of identical design. 

Reverse.—N o devices. The field is filled in with the circular legend. 

Legend restored. — 

Rri Ganftpatj/a* 


Pasxtpati, 

No. XVI.* a. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Pig. 15, pi, X^TII., Joum. As. Sog. Betiff. 
1865, p. 115; and Prinsep's Estiat/Sj pi. XXVIII., fig. 23. 

Obverse. — 'Pigure of the Ring seated cross-legged in the Indian fashion, his right 
hand holding a flower, and his left resting on his hip ; the whole surrounded hy a circle 
of large dots. 

Reverse, —A vase surmounted by a crescent and star, or perhaps a flower, and 
enclosed in a circle of large dots. 

Legend, in Gupta characters.— 

P^asHpafi. 


No. XVU.* b. Copper. TTeight, 92 grains. Tig 17, ibid. 

Obverse. —A short trident or (rUtdt on a stand snrronndcd hy n circle of small 

dots, 

q 55 Fa sit 
Legend in two lines, — 

^ m pa a 

Reverse.— Tlie sun, with prominent rays siiiTounded by a dotted circle. 

Legend as in Obverse. 

“ Aa the Na^ wouUl Appear to hnve been tribuiarj to the GupU5 in the time of Snmiidra, I thmk it mo^l 
probable that the kingiJoin or district of Nftiwju- must hfcvo renioiiied subject to them, imtU nrar the close of tbeir 
dj*nasty, about A.D. 27d, wlum tbeir sovereignty to the south of the Jumna fell to Torami^ja." 

« bf Toramdua's dynasty we linve two inseriptibn^, one of himself at Eran to lUc Booth of Narwar, and the 
other of h« son Pasupti at G^iUior to the north of Narwaiv Wool the rckiive positions of these inscriptions 
we may fairlv infer that the intermediate country mu6t also liave belonged to tho Tcinim4tM» dynasty. The dale 
of Toramaga himself is fixed by Mr. TUoinas on the auUiority of a siU'er coin to tlio year ISO” [proved by 
iho second example in the plate from, Ko. 28] » odd of the Guptn em, which referral to the Lnitial year of 
woidd piaee him in A,D, 260, If, then, wo allow twcAty-fiTO years to each generation, die reign of Toramopa 
will range from 260 to 284 A.D,, and ilmt of his son, Piasupnil, from 20o to 310 A.D.” 

* Ax. Soc, 1865, pL XVIlI. p. 120, . , , 

f Those coins are common and abundant lu die extreme. Colonel Stacy^s eolieclion alone contatneil no lefts 
thM 3-479 .pccimen.; Gfn.ral CunumEhMi rarntloM ih.t he Lu .cq.iired, et varim.e in.ni- “ere than 

3000." 
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The description of the Gupta coinage, with its provineiaJ ramificationfl> in unstinted 
armyj has now been extended, far beyond my original design, in the prerious pages. 

The critical ohserrer of my text will notice an apparent absence of method, leading me 
to expand on the one part and contraet on the other the general scope of my annotations. 
These anomalies have been cliiefly due to the uncertain demands of a printing office in 
England, and the irregular reception of editorial sanction from the jiVrehccological 
Surveyor of the Western Presidency, who is once again at his post, occupied with tlie 
duties of a new season's operations. Thus, as chance would have it, I have had ample 
opportunity of completing progressively certain minor details, but find myself limited 
in point of time, at the last moment ; so that I have had to withdraw, perhaps, the 
most interesting chapter of the whole series, consisting of a comprehensive essay on the 
source, progress, and development of the ancient Indian numerals, as well as to defer a 
more complete review of Indian dates as rectified or confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence above submitted; so that I have had to reduce my recapitulation of the Gupta 
and other international dates to the abstract form embodied in the subjoined table, wliich 
however effectively combines most of the existing data available for the scrutiny and 
ultimate adjustment of independent commentatora. 


Abstract of xrre RRCOitOEO Gnpitt Dates. 


Xmnta of Kingtj-. 


Inuriptiotu. 


rt r . I A.D.,' 

Coicu. I Tnuittioa. J hao. <iw , 

(Ul. En. 


1. Gxipta 

2. Gbs^t Kaclia 


ncmarkj. 


3. ChfinxlfA Gupta I, 

4. Suuudm Gupta 

5. Chandra Gupto 11. - 


S2 

93 


The first Muharaj^hlrdja. 


«tleT 
Idq cocw 

nuort o( 
laurA*btiL 


161 

112 


€. K nniA m Gupta 


7. Skanda Gapta 



S. Budhn Gapta 

Torozn^a 

OLher local uHtc- 
coTticit Gupta 


130 

f 90 odd 
X 131 
tl29 

So 

tas 


jev*. 

141 

146 


SvR&pail 


153 

182 

BLattonilui, 
Xw* ycnxt 
brfcire 

ilntta. 

163 



? 

300 

208 

209 


217 

220 

225 


234 

244 

2G1 


Coin of Kumdro, No, 


VnlUbbifl 


aio 


The fim even nomijial AVafuitilja in 
ihe irregular djmuiic listfi is the 
third SeaaiNitK The Vllth ruler, 
in tbo Fiatno order, b&qius to have 
been the corlioat hlonarch of any 
real pretenaioDe. 
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COINS OP THE AEAES IN SINH. 

Tlie conquest of Sind by tlic Arabs ttt A it q<i r t ttii i^tov 

St r “■ “- '• “ «;“x“ 

OL^api^nco ifo 

nn,v,^*‘“ chivalric advance of Mulmumadbm Kdsim, was ireelv backed Lv the 

bTS"u t,° T”'* f “” l,m Ytaf, wl. „ ,»;,1 , V t ™” 

persecuted or ^ p treme comer of the Muhammadan world afforded to 

so manj- of their ancieSTiW r ^ f •*'’’ retained among themselves 

the untold talp nf +1 ■ 1,1 jealousies; and it is instmetive to follow 

wltttl t™ A U«1 tal Absorption Into Ih, Indi„ n.,i„ 

tt stato^otn'”,'!'^""’’^ lofi,.—n„,..i„otb., ».,i 

^^^lV ‘ ^ ‘lie loose teachings of polrgamv 

beyond the nomadic tents of the desert. 

Pi-efaee to such obscure investigations as tbe present must be gleaned 

Sr whLrtI ‘’“f to the annals of an outlying pLinec, 

with which they were seldom brought in contact.. 

ThTi^hieer^^’ y. *“““ eseeptional knowledge 

Hnn f ^ originally compiled from Eeinaud’s text and transk- 

bon of zny ediUon of Prinsep’s Essays, being further collated with 

teltT' 11 , ^ Sind, which has since been 

mcoiporated m Ms Ut^fonxtm of XndUt^ vol. I. p, 113 , 


A.P, A,H. 

711-712 9d 
714-715 96 


725-726 107 


L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
5* 
6. 
7. 


Mn^uinniad liin IJnsiin, 

Tfulcl bin Abu £jtl>tibiih its-Sak^akit 

I^Dbib bin MulmUabn 

*Ainrii bin Muslim AI-BaAdH, 

JuiiAid bin Abd a\ rttbumn Ai-Marrl (uaJer Hielidm). 

TiHiuin) bill ZtiiVl 

A1 bftkim bin Aw^umli Al^KallK 
(’Ajnni bin Muhamnuid.) 

(Sulaimun bin Hhliim and Abu .Al^KliJiltub)t under tbo 'AbbdsidisSb 


« . * ^ Ahnnid bin Tnkva ibn Jabir al BnUjon, ob. inler 256 ati<i 279 A,in, Ibu KliaJdun, p. 43S. 

Reinaud Fraffmenfs Ara&es rf iVrjfifij iftiitUs, rfiatifir a tJuAit pp. idia,, IS2. 

t Ap^ndii 10 ,« 5f>,d:Capc Toi^n, 1S53. Elliot quoung -ToMnt nl K\mm» Historians of 

Indta. I- 443. 
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8 . 'AW al rahman bin Muslin *At‘Af>di defeated by 

9. Manf6r bin Jamhur Al-Kalbi the local Gorernor under the Ununaih Khalifa. 

10. Miisa bin K’aab, Al-Tamimii overpowers Man?(ir. (The Tohfat ul Kiram attnbutea thu 
victory to Diud bin *A1L) 


757-8 

140 

11 . 

Hisham bin *Amru Al-Taghlabi. 



12 . 

’Amar bin Haff bin 'Usmiln, HaiarmanL* 

770-1 

154 

13. 

Rdh bin ^atun.f 

800 

184 

14. 

Diud bin Yazid bin Hatim. 



15. 

Bashir bin Dafid (about 200 a.u., Reinaud). 

828 

213t 16. 

GhaasAn bin 'Abdd. 



17. 

Musa bin Yabia bin Khalid, Al Barmaki (dies in 221 A.H., 836 a.d.) 



la 

'Amran bin Mdsa.§ 



19. 

Fazl bin Mahan. 



20 . 

Mubammad bin Fazl, his brother MihAn rebels, and eventually 


The Native races regain possession of the soil. 

^ In addition to the kingdoms of Man§urah and MultAn there were other quasi 
independent governments at Bdnia, where ’Umar the son of ’Abdal *Aziz Hahhari 
seems to have held sway,|l and at Kasdhr where the governor, in Ihn Haukal’s time 
(a.d. 943) was iMu’in bin Ahmad.^ But in all these cases, as indeed at Man.surah and 
Multan, the Khutbah, or public prayers, were read in the name of the Khalif. 

I have one remark to make with reference to the peculiarly local characteristics of 
the numismatic remains discovered by Mr. Bellasis near the old site of Brahmanabad and 
the identification of the new town of 3ilan.siirah, as tested by the produce of the inhumed 
iiahitations hitherto penetrated, in the fact of the verj’ limited number of Hindu coins 
found among the multitudes of medieval Muhammadan pieces, and that the former, 
as a rule, seem to have been casual contributions from other provinces, of no 
individual uniformity or appearance of age sucli as should connect them with the ancient 
Hindu capital.*• 


* TranKferrcil from Sind to Africa in A.ti. 151. Reinaud, p. 213. 
t A.n. 160 to 161. Reinaud, p. 213. 

X Gildemcister quoting Abulfida, II. 150. 

\ Killed by ^ ^ Belainri, p. 215. 

I Ibn Haukal, p. 231 text ^. j j 

^ Text Gildemewter Derrbu$ Indieis^ Bonn., 18.38, p. 171; Col. Anderson Joyrn, As. 

Soc. Beng., 1852, p. 54 ; Elliot’a Historians^ voL I. pp. 37, 38. 

•• 'fbe note which I compiled in 1858 to aid my first fragmentary description of the coins discovered by Mr. 
Bellasis at Brahmanabad, contains so many references that may prove useful to Antiquarians in Western India, 
that I have thought it advisable to correct and enlarge it, as far as possible, up to the requirements of the present 
day. 

** Amron, fils de Mohammed fils de Cassem.fonda, en di*^ du lac, une ville qu*il nomma Alman* 

sourn. C’est la ville ou resident maintonant les gouverneurs.’*—p. 120. In a previous passage, Bnlosari tells us 
**Knsuiie Mohammed fils deCassem, se porta de^wnt la vicillc Bahmanah&d, qui se trouvmt k deux {jarasanges 
tie Mnnsoura. Du reste Mansoum u'existait pas encore, et son emplacement nctuel ctiut alora un Ikiis ..... 
Mohammed pla^a un lieutenant k Bahmaniib^d ; mais aujourd’hui la ville est min4c.”—** Balaimri,'' Reinaud, 
Fragments Arabts et Persons relatifs d tlnde, Paris, 1845, pp. 198, 211. Tl>c ^Vmbiaa author from 
whom these traditions ore derived, died in 279 A.n. (892 a.d.). See also Reinaud 

quoting Albiruni’s “ Tarikh-MIind,” Fragments, p. 113. Ibn Khurdiidbah (a.H, 260) text and 

transUtioo by M. B. de Meynard, Journal Asiatique, 1865, pp. 277-8, 289, 292, Ac. Sir II. Elliot’s MS. 
of Albirfini’s Kdnun has the following .—jl5 l^U i ^ 

Jauhert. in his translation of Edrl«i, on the authority of original MSS., states tlml the local native 
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The com introduced into the foUowing list is not supposed to belong to Uie 
proving of Sind. It has been inserted here, with a view to trace the apparent prototype, 
upon which the arrangement of the reverse devices of the local coinage was based. ' 


*Abd al Rahman bin :Muslim. 

No. XVIII.* * Copper, a.h. 133, 4, 5, 6. (a.d. 750-753, 4.) 


I J 

'S 

^*yo?nin€ Dei. Eet ex Us, quos {cudt) 
jussit Emirus *Ahd al Bahman bin Muslim 
(A.n.) 134.” 


■<«>»“ 

^ aSz. .*. jJJu' 5 }3 

** Die: non pefo a cobis tillam hujus 
fitcli mercedetn, nisi ctmorem in propin- 
qttos.** (Kurkin, 42. 22.)® 


name o Uie place was (vanants, anti Masiidi tcU ua, « I visited Multan 

after 300 A.n. when ^ was king there.” «At the same time I visited 

el Manpurah, the king of thit country was then j41'a^ ^ ^ [of the family of Habb^ bin el 

A.^].”—p 385, Spirnger’s Tr^ M. Barbier de Meyuard’s edition, text and translation, Paris 1861 

tl»e extent and importance of the kingdom we are informed iliaj 
All the eatatM and village under the dependency of cl.Man?6rah amounted to 300,000; the whole country 

llie''oth fields.”-p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geographical an^ 

Ac other questions mvolved occur as foUows:-Ko^h (ob. 337 A.n.), Jb«n.a/ Asiaii^e, 1862,7168 
Vincents Cb^mcrce of ih. Anc^enU, London, 1807, vol. I. p. 145; Gladwin's vol. H. p , 3 / 

et Beq.- Mardnd-al-ItUla, vol. II. p. 161. “Istakhri” (a.ii. 300 to 309) “and Sind is the same as 

* ‘l-I ■/ Sindhi.”--pp. 12 and 147; M. Goeje's new ediuon of Ae 

i, . Oneiital Gto^aphy, I^ndon, 1800. Ibn Haukal (ajl 331 to 366^ — 

1 T P. 226, c/ scfy.; Gildemeister * 

Bonn, 1838, p. 166; Col. Andi‘rson s translation Jouni. As, .Soc. Beng,, vol. XXI. p. 42; Liber Climai^n. 

Arabic text, J. H. Mwllcr, Golhe, 1829; Sprengcr's Pott- u.d liritmutm dtt OritoU, Leipzig 1864 i.l Xn' 
“ Karw von ImUen iMch Byrdny"; Kcimiiid’s Giographit dAbout/eda, voL I. p. 386, *c.t Tabari P.ris ed 
voL III p. 5l8,_Roin.ud-. iUmoiro tar Chdr, pp. 169. 192, 235, dc, Aaciea, AcooaaToj'IZ fad 
Cbtaa, London, 1,33; ditto, Rciiund'. French edition, Pxris, p. 212 Elliof. /lUloriaat of India Cnlcaltn. 
1849j Hliot-s Apptmlix to tkt Arab, in Sind, Capo Tomi, 1853. Jlost of the nvniUblc infonii.tion up 
to d«e has Inttcrl, been incorporated in vol. L of Prof. Dowson's exceUent edition of ElUofs Hittora of 
It^a, at told by tit own irttloriant, London, Triibncr, 1867. Ariana Antigaa, p. 414i Joam At Sir 
Bong, voLVIL pp. 93, 279: voL X. p. 183; vol XIV. p. 75: McMordo, Joam. R. At. Soe vol I n 23 
eltrg ; Biirnra’ ^ra.jo\ III. p. 31, Dr. BinI, Joam. 11. At. .Soe., vol I. p. 199; P«t«,-. i4,rrr««o«. oii 
Sindb, p. 143 j PottutgeF. BtloocUttan and Sinde, London, 1816, p. 381 ; B ond’. Ozat, London, 1841, p 20 . 
Mobbed Ala,dm’. of Sind, xui. 710 to 1590; BonAag Gotemnwnt StUriiont, New Lie.! 

No. XIII., 18o5; Air. A. F. Bellasis, Tht Rained City of Rrahmandbid, in .Sind, Bombay, 1856; Col Svite. 
in the lllatiraled Undon Xriet, Feb. 21 mid Feb. 28, 1857, p. 187. With numerons Ulnrtrations of Brah- 
mamSbad and engravings of coins of Man?ur bin Jamhur [No. XIX. of scries] and of Muhammad [No. XXII.] 

• In Fnehn's Becensio (1826, p. 18) a second similar piece i.s given of Ao year 135 A.n., a new specimen of 
the same date is quoted by Stikel (Jena collection, 1815, p. 5). Tomlx.rg cites a coin of 136 A.n. m his Sgmboi<t 
ad Bern numartam Muham^nedanorum (Upsaliie, 1856), p. 8 ; and finally M. Tiesenhauseu produces a specimen 

hearing the date of a.h. 133, Momnaies des Khali fes OrteniatiT (St. P^cr+bonr*^, 1S73> pn 65 66 
(IIMO.) „ ® /»ii- » . 

A 
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AECHJEOLOGICAL SUEYEY OF WESTERN INDIA, 


Mansur the son of JAiinm, Al KalM. 

No* XIX* Copper* Weiglit, 33 groirijs* Size, 6 of MioRnet's scale* Mb. Bellasis* 

Mansurah, a.h* ? 


OUYEBSE* 

Ai'eR* 

VI i _ II i 

*1 

Margin.—Illegible. 


No* XX*, Copper* Size, 4* 
Obverse* 


Device. 

Altogether effaced and obliterated. 


Ke VERSE* 

Area. 


jJdl 

Alargm 

* * j.*a- ^ 

“ In the name of God, this copper coin 
^vas struch, at Mansfirah, under the orders 
of Mansh(r). 


Mb. Bellasis. Mon^hrah, A*n, ? 
Be^^rse. 

Area. 



^tlargin ^ a E^^'l ^ 

* * * 


'Abd ue-Eahman. 

No, XXI* Copper, Size, 5. 'Weight, 44 grains. 

Obtebse.—C entral device, a start reduced to four points, ^!^on the sides of Tvhich 
are disposed, in the form of a s^juare, the words Ali The outer mai^in 

of the piece displays a line of dots enclosed within two plain circlea, with four small 
dotted semicircles to hll in the space left vacant hy the angular central legend, 

Eevebse. —A scalloped square, surrounded hy dots, witliin w’hich, arranged in three 
lines, are the words, JjLJ ; the concluding word I am unablo to 

decipher, it is possibly the name of ^Abdulrahnum^s tribe* 

When the English government originated a “ Star of India," they were perhaps not 
aware that Sind bad a star of its own; a very special and discriminative symbol, which 
attained such permanent recognition in and around the province itself, that the device 
here discovered on *Abdnlrahman*s coins, continued to constitute, in a slightly modiilcd 
form, the typical emblem of the state, down to the time of T*ij-ud*din Dduz, the 
lieutenant of Muhammad bin Sdm, cventuaDy independent Sultdn of Sind, and likewise 
that of liis opponent and successor Kuhdcliab, another general of the Gh^ri conquerors 
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himself in Sind alout 600 A.n. (1203-4 a.v.) to faU at last 

“““ to.—.1^ 

tne Indus for his life, before the hordes of Changls EhSn.» 


iilunAlEJIAD. 

» ^ No* XXII* Copper* Siae, 3* 

apparenUy similar type, (though the obverse is, in this case 
absolutely blanh,) replaces the name of ’Abd-nl-rahman on the reverse by that of - 

Mubaminad The concluding tribal term seems to be identical ivith the desi-mation 
embodied m the Jxufic scroll at the foot of the reverse of No. XXI. ^ 


'AnDALiiAn. 

Xo* XXIII* Copper* 

OBvi:asE*-^Bence as m No, XXI, CAbd-ul-rahman), 

Legend: [All 

Reverse.—B lank* 

No. XXIV. Copper. Sise, 3J. Weight, 18 grains. 

^ OnvERSE.—Central de-rice the conventional four-pointed star, as in Xo. XXI., around 
which, in a circular scroll, may ho partially read the formula *] idJI 31 *)l 3. 

Eeveese— Central derice composed of the name of Abd-alM ; the two 

portions .>*1 and M being crossed at right angles, so as to form a Itiffhra or mono- 
granunic mutation of the outline of the star witli four points of the obverse device. 

Tbe marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square, and consists of tiie 
words .[ll] aJJI ifmj 


Xo. XXV* Silver* Size, 3* IVeight, 8'4 grains.t 

Palm branebes, roses, stars, and all other mundane devices arc rejected and replaced 
hy simple Kufic legends, so cherished by severe Muhammadans, to the foBowing effect: 

Obverse*— Ail 

Reverse.^— Aii 

Xo* XXVa* Copper, bearing similar legends* Other specimens vary in the division of 

the words, and omit the title of ALAmir. 


• Tkliiz’ft spcciiU symbol was a “ator licncutli tbe conventional of the boTMumn* Sec coin 

No. 24, [I* 31, of Afy PatMa Kinifif t?/ Dcthi^ Trubner, 1871* ICubacliiili follows in tLo occasional aie of tlo 
Star, No- 87, p* 101, so also Mohnmmod bin SdmV (turn coin. No* 7, (Priasop's Ewayj, pL XXVI* fi«', 45 ) 
ttod Altninsh’s ccin, No, 4S, conttODO to display tbe load device. The cobs of Uibeg P^i, tbe Indmn GenOTnl of 
Jaldlnd*diD, Khiriimi struck at MultAn, reproduce ibc identical clnstcr of tbo seven stara of tbe Sdb King?, and 
the Guptas (x»liite VII* figs. 9-13 «»;(■),—which (iUcrimmatieg mark eorvived, till lately, on the nidve cgrrencjes 
of Cdipdr and Ujijain* PaiAJn Kmffs 0 / Dcihi, No* g5, p. 99 1 PriiiMp's Useful Tables, No. IS, p. 67. 

t Among the silver coins cxbuiacd from Ibe so-called Brubmanibdd, Bomo are so miniito as to weiarb ■ 
only 1'2 gr. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SHRVRY OF WESTERN INDIA. 


BANv-DItJo* (DAud-putra's ?) * 

Ifo. XXVL Silver. Weight, 5^6 grains* My Cabinet. Unpiiblidied. 

i j I a 

The archaic form of Kufic stamped on these coins, would, under ordinarj' circum¬ 
stances have placed them in a far earlier position, in point of time, than their apparent 
associates in size and style, whose almost identical legends are couched in less monu¬ 
mental letters; hut I prefer to attribute any divergence in this respect to local rather 
than epochal influences, regarding wliich we have had so many instructive lessons in 
the pai’allel Ndgari alphabets of India.t 


4 X 4 .^^ 

j 



BANU-’UMAn4 

Ko. XXVII. Silver. Size, Weight, 9 grains. Five epeerniene. Mr. Bellasis. 
Obverse*’— Legends arranged in five lines* 

Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 

Reverse.—K ufic legends in three lines. 

^ jjJlj ^ 

No. XXVIII. Copper, Size, 4, Weight, 35 grains. Common* 

Legends as in the silver coins, with the esception that the is placed, for 
economy of space, in the opening between the two Vs of 


No. XXIX. Copper* Size, 3^. Weight, 21 grains. 

Mansilrah, a.h. * - 4. 

Obverse. —Blank, Reverse.— 

Centre; 

Margin! / . . - 


Unique. Mr, Bellasis, 




• Dadtl-iJuinw, Joum. If, At. Soc.^ vol. Yll. p. 27. 

t yhe patfonjinjc, in its loeal appltc&tioii, iimj imvo been deriii^ from Dkuit bin 'Ali bin *Ab!»n» 
No. 10 in (be nbeve li;^ (p. 72), was bo prantinpiuly jiseiocmted witb tbe overthrow of the 'Umcmlh Kluilibf, 
(Tabftri I^ . pp, Sfl9, 326, 342.) As uncle of the new Khnlif he wna tU powerful, and as gtuvrcor of KafiUt 
(ill A. 11 . 132), of which Sitinl waa a depeqiJi-iiE^] hit troopt wonld onturally hare creeled the finid tmisfer 
of dominion in that province* Mad’andi VI. pp. 86, 91, 98 ^ price II. pp. 2, 4, 

t 1^“™ inclined to identify this ruler with the Abut Matiiar 'Umar bin Abdallah, indigated id the goncml 
note p, 73 antct as the reigninu Mvercign of Mansfimh, in A*n* 300- , at the period of the goo^fniplier M'aBOdtV 
visit to tho vnlley of the Indus, and of whom ho speaka fnrthor id the following' terms :—** There is sotnc’ 
relationship between tljo royal fomily of el-MAD?urah and the family of wh-ShawArib, the Kadi, .1 J 

or the kings of cLM[u]9Uirn.h arc of the liuuily of IfablMir bon ebjkswnd, snd have the 

name of Beni >Amr bon ^Abd ol-A.i. cLKat^hl, ^ who'la to* be dUtingnished 

from 'Amr ben Libd cl-Aziz ben Merwan, the Onialyidc CKholif>".~Spronger'B“»/fw^/ow of 6'oW, p. SSo, TIjc 
A rabic is from M. B do Meynurd'a edition, p. 377, See niso Gildemeirtor, quoting Jbn AfrtwAo/, p, 1«J* md 
Elhot. cjting the same author India), p. 63 ; and Profeasor Dowioa'tf odiliou, vol. I. pp. 21, 
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Bani; *UaiAE» 

No^XXX. Copper. She. 44. Weight, S 6 grains. Unique. Sir Peeke 

to fo™If"**’ °t''“ at a common centre so as 

to fo™ a s^ies of star of eight points ; four of these are, hovrever, rounded off by do^ 
Legend, arranged as a square; rounaeu on oy aots. 

.... , , J“ *ti1 iy*it 

“*"8 ■« »>• v.».t 

Margin—Two plain circular lines, with an outer circle of dots. 

EEVEKSE—Central legends in three lines within a triple circle composed of dots 
circlets, and an inner plain line. I t^cribo the legend. th due resTryaS! ns 

>*J aAIL 

Ahmad. 

No. XXXI. Silver. Mr, Burgess. Unpublisboi 

UBVER5E. RevERSD. 


y Jkll 

*) 



Jj- 

^11 *111 
1 


JNo. XXXII. surer. Xew varieties. Mr. Bekoess. Unpublished. 

Obverse. ts 

Reverse. 






^3 




to the" thh brief Muluunmadan section, I ought to advert, momentarily, 

miy^ c f « ^^^Peeting the 

mixed currencies of Smd and the adjoining provinces ® 

.237 (A.I,. S51). is the first who affords us any insight 

into the TOndition of the otroulatiuff media of the land; he tells us that, among other 

I looes us^ m commerce m the dominions of the Balhaed, Tdtariya dirhams took a 

prominent p^e, and that these were reckoned in value as equal to H of the ordinary 
coins Of the King.* ^ » j 


U, 7^ T'^ I'oa ponsltd.!., I'lad. 

in (.,,0^11 ^ ^ dquiTdait i troia dlndr! 

ord,n«r«,td.Tnnt„g,V-(i|j L.,) p. 1S3. Keinsad’a tnmatoioi.. 

«. a ‘ir* ‘*'0 M.8aJik^,l-Ah,dr rafera to the “ T-rindoid-Qr " sa Mud 
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ARCH^OLOGia4L SURVEY OF IVESTliRX INDIA* 


The identifLeation of this term Tdiftyiyctt has formed the subject of much va^c 
speculation; M. Eeiuaud^s latest conjecture pointed at a derivation from the Greek 

cTarrJp, 

I have, for long past, persistently held that tlie true term was to be found in 

Tdhiriycif the name of a dynasty dominant above all others in Eastern jVsia at the period 
of the Merchant’s visit to Indk*t 

This conclusion has gradually been strengthened by the discovery of the exact 
generic word in the unique Oxford MS. text of Ihn Khurdddbali,! and in the more 
critical version of Mas’audi,§ lately completed in Paris* 

To these evidences, I am now able to add the dednite legend of a coin of Talhah bin 
Tdbir, struck at Bust, on the Heiniund, in a*u* 209 (a,d. 831)* 

Taluah bis TXhie, a*h, 209* 

Copper: size, 5^; weights, 30, 31, and 22^5 grains. Bust. a*h* 209 (a.d* 824)* 
Two specimens, Cunningham collection, B.M, A third coin, recently acquired, by the 
B* M., contributes the legible name of the 3Iint, [l 

Obverse 

Centre jJJI jJi 1 
^fargin ■ * ^ xUl 

EeVERSE. — C entral device, a reduced Sassanian head, to the right, witii the usual 
flowing back-hair, and traces of the conventional wings above the cap ; the border of the 
robe is bossed or beaded. 

In &ont of the profile the name of is inserted. 

Margin: — l^JJo jJJl 

This coin has further claims upon our attention, in its testimony to the survival 
of old types and the continuity of the recognition of Sassanian devices in Seistdn, 
extending, in its local influences, even to the confessed followers of Isldm, up to so 
late a period as 209 years after the Hijerah of Muhammad. 


* La jaonnafo qui eIrcaJo dans sea Etata eQnsiate m pitcea d^argcut, qti'cm nomme i/mthtrya^ I* 
Clincune de oes pieces ^luiraut A uu dirltL^ domi, monnatc du aonTermii*" Helati^n ties Voyuyfi^ Paridy 1S45, 
I* p. 25; Reinaud, Vlnds^ 1S4£), p, j Gildenaewter, Rchns Bonn, 1838, p. 1G6; Tod*a RajdJiAfiTt, 

quoted in Prinaep'a E-^aays, I. S6. Dr* SpKiis(sr, id bia oditicm of Maa’amli, proposes tho ifiterproUidon of 
Talataiciya. 

t Tbe Ambift text of edited by JuynboU (Lngd* Bat., 1861), gi^es the aalefl of Uiifl Ikmily na 

follows ;— 


Tahir bin Al Husain 
Talhah bin 
"Abdaliah bln TAhir 
Tiihir bin ^Abdallah 
Mubammnd bin Tihir 
Y'akub bin Lola 


A.n. 203 
A*n, 207 
A.n. 213 
Juc* 230 
AAi. 248 
A*ii* 239 


A.c* 820-1 
A£il 822^ 
A*P* 830 
JLT>. 844-3 
A.p. 862-3 
A.D. 372-3 


See also Prinfiep's U* T,, p* 304; Hamza I^ahdni (Gottwaldt), pp* 177, 228, Ae., &c. 

I Jour?t, Agiaiiqite, 1865, p* 289* JL B. dft Mt^aard, I find, adhered to the m liifiaDcc of Proftaaot 

Cowell'9 t^tiiDOTtj to Ttthtriya, EILiofa HxsioHaniy voL I. p, 4* 

I Test, T?oi. L p* 382. 

I Mr* S. L. Poole dLscoverod the correct reading of this mint from a later coin of iin ' j/* * » 

N.C. vol. XIIL p. 169. . . - Aso* 
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Considci^ imdcr this aspect of fiiity of national dedgas. it mav instruct us 

ImowIed"c is *<^’“8 of the devices previously noticed,* about wMch our 

toowled^c IS at present mdeterminato in the esti^e. W'e know from the later 

of Ghfrn coinages of the immediate successors of MahmM 

In ’ , f Muslims were less strict in their denunciatteT of 

and ®Stti-cs, than tlieir presumedly more orthodox co-religionists of the ^Yest 

t^es the ^c Xorthem invaders of India freely accepted the national 

2k^5 dt in this sense may furnish data for tracing 

jack od discrmmmtmg the earlier examples of paraUel asshnilatioiis. 

To return to the material estimates of the Swd( currencies, we are in a position 
to cite the consecutive testimony of Idakhri and Ihn Haukal, whoso verlxitim texts 
their latet exhaustive foim are reproduced in the foot-note.f These restored 
vermons authonze us to infer that there were, among other impinging or still extant 
national methods of weighing and estimating metallic values /»/«• se. certain market 
retes. or prices cu^nt, for international exchanges, which were quoted in fractions at 
that time, os oiir half-crowns still count, in defiance of decimals, in the London stock 


Frem these returns we gather that there were coins termed “Victorious" caui. 
va ent to five ordinarj- dirhams in the local cxcliangc, and that, concurrently the JBdzdr 

or op^ market r^gnfrjd a totally different scale, based upon a coinage only plus 4th 
or ^rd aljove the home issues, ^ ^ ^ 

TYit*' tie very imperfect numismatio materials extant, it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to fix, even approximately, the coin weights and measm-cs obtaining in such a 
vape mternational ^ssway as Mansfirah'; but I could quote wit hin narrow gcooia- // 
plucal or epochal limits, such extreme variations of weights of dindre, ilirhamt nn,i 
copper coins a discretion, that, if I wished it. I might prove almost any given sum to 

momentary demonstration, an exercise which, as a collector of positive facts, I speciallv 
desire to avoid. ^ 


• p. 40 

f Prinsep^s vol, I. p. 333 ; PaMiSn mjias of 

pp. 171* 17" 


p. 58; Jmrtu J?, As* ,&c.j roL XYII. 




Tilt? conversion of tbe KaJierijfa into KaniinMriya 
one not juislifiod bj- tlio tenor of ilio Assoointe lest. 


seems to havo been a purely arbitral^ correction, ftnd 


KonduLur ii not mcnliontd etoewtere tn Ibn ffaukal'. grograptio,] Ksts. The town el this period docs 

cot npjxw to Imee attouicd any degTw of importaucc. See Geeje's teat, p. 297 . Tic name, however oceors 
in Ibn XlionluiUtab, IV., p* 279, * 
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IV.—TILE VALABUI DYNASTY. 

Aft^r the Sahs come the Guptas of Kanauj* * * § who introduced an era of their 
o^m, commencing in A.D. 319. These apparently governed by Senikpatis or Viceroys, 
and it is not nccessarj% as seems to have been supposed, that the S&h dynasty should 
have terminated before the rise of the Guptas.t The latter doubtless arose to 
considerable power before they added KdthiAwdd to their dominion. Indeed it is 
said in SuriUhtm that the conquest of the country was only effected by Kumhraphla 
Gupta early in the reign of his father, and that he left a SenApati, or provincial 
governor, who ruled at WAmanasthall, the modem Wantliali near JunAgadh. This, 
I incline to think, was probably between 400 and 405 A.D.; for Chandragupta is 
said to have reigned for twenty-three years afterwards, and to have been succeeded by 
KumArapAla Gupta, who ruled for twenty years (cir. 107 to 127 of the Gupta KAl). 
He was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, one of whose \iceroys at WA m a n a s thall was 
Parnadatta, " but this king,** says the legend, was of a weak intellect. His SenApati 
BhatArka, who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into SurAshtra 
and made his rule firm there. Two years after tliis, Skanda Gupta died.** The SenApatis 
afterwards assumed the title of kings of SurAshtra, and liaving placed a governor at 
WAmanasthall, founded the city of Valabhlnagar.J 

Valabhl, identified with the buried city atWalA, in the east of the peninsula, 
eighteen miles north-west of Bhaunagar, now* became the capital of the new dynasty; 
and when “the Gupta race were dethroned by foreign invaders,** the Valabhl kings 
extended their sway “over Kacbh, Lat-desa,§ and MAlw'A.** 

BhatArka must liave established liimself at Valabhl about A.D. 480; and 
of the dynasty he founded we have numerous copper plates, discovered at *WalA and 
elsewhere in the peninsula, which, in recording grants to BrAhmans and Bauddha 
ascetics, give also the genealogy of the family and important dates in their reigns. 
From such of these as have been translated |1 we gather that: 

I. BhatArka SenApati was followed by four of liis sons in succession, 
n. Dharasena SenApati, eldest son of BhatArka. 

III. Dronasihha MahArAja, a second son of BhatArka, “whose royal splendour 
was sanctified by the great gift, his solemn coronation performed in person by the 
Supreme Lord, the Lord Paramount of the whole carth.**^ 

• For the history of the Guptas, sec preceding chapter an<l conf. Lassen, IndUehe AUerthumskundet 
(2nd ed.) vol. IL pp. 957 ff., 983 ff., 994, 1228, who places the dynasty terminating with Niriya^ia Gupta, 
between A.D. 140 and 295; Jonm. As. ^oc. Beny., vol. III. pp. 118 ff., 257 ff. 339 ff.; voL IV. pp. 551 ff., 
639; vol. V. pp. 646 ff., 657; vol. VI. pp. 1 ff., 672, 963 ff.; vol. VII. pp. 37, 347, 634; voL XXIV. 
p. 375 ; Prin-sep’s Essay by Thomas, voL I. pp. 231 ff., 240—252, 265, 268, 270, 276, 285—288, 338, 365, 377, 
389 ; vol. II. pp. 69, 83, 90; and Vsfful Tables^ pp. 166, 250; Joum, R. As. &«•., vol. XII. pp. 76, 77, and 
plates; vol. XIII. p. 108 ff. ; Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc.^ vol. VII. pp. II, 121; vol. IX. p. 152; vol. X. 
p. 59; W'ilson's Ariana AntiquOj p. 426, an<I pL xviii., &c. 

f See note,* p. 30. 

J Major J. W. Watson, Ind. Aniuptary^ vol. IL p. 372, already (|ooted by Mr. Thomas on p. 29. 

§ The collectorates of Surat, Bharocb, Khc^^ and parts of Baroda territory. 

I Ind. Antiq.^ vol. I. pp. 14, 18, 45, 60 ; vol. III. pp. 235, 303 ; vol. IV. pp. 104 and 174 ; Joum. As. 
Soc.^ Reng. vol. IV. pp. 401, 476 ff.; voL VII. pp. 349, 966 ff. ; Journ. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc., vol. III. pt, ii. 
pp. 213 ff.; vol. Vn. p. 116 ; vol. VUI. pp. 230, 245 ; voh X. p. 66 ff. 

Copper plates, Ind. Ant., vol. I. p. 61 ; vol. IV. p. 106 ; Journ. As. .Soc. Bcng.^ vol. IV. p. 481. 
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IV, Dhruvasena I., a third brother, whose sister’s daughter DudcU was a 
Bauddha devotee, and founded a monastery. The plate mentioning this is dated Samvat 
216 (evidently of the Gupta era), or A.D. 534; other two bear dates 207 and 210. 

V. Dharapatta, the youngest son of Bhathrka, who was succeeded by— 

VI. Guhasena his son, of whom there are three copper plates known, dated 
respectively 250,* 25G (or 266),* and 258,* i.e. A.D. 568, 574 (or 584), and 576. The 
second only has been translated, and grants four villages to “ the community of the 
reverend Siikya monks belonging to the eighteen schoolsf [of the Illnayhna], who 
have come from various directions to the great convent of DuddA, built by the 
venerable DuddA.** 

VII. Sid Dharasena 11., the son of Guhasena, of whom we have also two grants, 
dated 272 and 277,t or A.D. 590 and 595. 

VIII. SllAditya (DharmAditya) I., son of Dharasena, also made a grant to a 
Bauddha community dated G. 286 or A.D. 604.§ 

IX. Kharagraha, his brother (cir. A.D. 610-617). 

X. Sri Dharasena III., son of Kharagraha (cir. 617-630). 

XI. Dhruvasena II., younger son of Kharagraha (cir. 630-642). 

XII. Sri Dharasena (BalAditya) IV., second son of Dhruvasena, of whom 
there are two grants both dated G. 326, or A.D. 644,—one to priests of the MahAyAna 
school, belonging to a monastery erected by Divirapati Skandabhatta; and 
the other to Brahmans of Sinhapura, ||—the modem Silior. A third grant is dated 


S. 329. 

XIII. [Dhruvasena III., the son of DerAbhata and grandson of SllAditya I. 
(cir. A.D. 650-660). 

XTV. Kharagraha II., the brother of Dhruvasena III. (cir. 660-666). 

XV. SilAditya II., son of SUAditya, the brother of Dhruvasena HI. and 
Kharagraha II. 

XVI. SilAditya III., Ids son, of whom there are two grants dated 356, and one 
unpublished dated 358.^ 

XVII. SilAditya IV., son of SilAditya III., of whom a plate lias been found dated 
S. 403, i.€, A.D. 722. _ 


• Inti. Ant^ voL III- p. S(H; voL IV. p. 174. In these dates the second fipre is road by Bhagraalal 
Indraji and Cunningham as 40, by RAmkrlshna G. Bhandarknr ta 50, and hy Dr Buhier as W. ^ 

t Conf Stan Jolien’s Memoire* sttr le$ Cont, Ocetd^ tom. I. p. 204; Vassdicf, Lc Bouddktsme, p. <8. 

X In U.‘ese dates, the second sign is read hy BhagvanUl as 60. by Dr. Buhier and Bhandarkar aa 70. 

§ /m/. .4«/., voL 1. p. 45. 

\ Ba*., voL VII. p. 966; Journ, Bom. Br. B. As. Soc., vol. UI. pt. u. p. 213. In the 

date 348, the second sign -vj) would be read by BhagvanUI as 50, since ho takes ^ to be 40, but Dr. Buhier, 
who lias read the pUte for me, says be feels at present “ utterly uncertain as to the import of cC» 

and waita for more plates." lie adds that be “ has discovered new points that go in favour of the epoch of 319 A.D. 
for the era.” As in the case of Guhasena’s plates, he reads the second symbol of the plates of SUaditya IH., as 
60 (see note • above). 


(11540.) 
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The following will illustrate the genealogy of the dynasty:— 


1. Bhfl^rka. 


1 

2. Dhnrasonn I. 
Stndpati. 


I I I 

3. Dropnsinha. 4. Dhruvaeen* I. (207, 210, 216). 6. 

Mah&rdjd^ I 

6. Guhiena (260, 266, 268). 

7. Sri Dharnsena II. (272, 277). 


8. Sil^tja (DharmAditva) I. (286). 


Dcrabhata. 


9. Kharagraha I. 


10. Sri Dharasena HI. 11. Dhruvasona (BalAditya) II. 

12. Sri Dbarasena IV. (326, 329). 


SilAdhya. 

15. Siliditya II. 

16. SilmJtya IIL (348, 356). 

17. SiliJtya IV. (403).* 


13. Dhruvasena II. 14. Kharagraha (Dharm&ditya) II. 


There are many other plates of this dynasty not yet translated, and every year 
considerable numbers are turned up in the ruins of their ancient capital, now used as 
a quarry for the neighbouring district. If these plates could only be secured as 
they are found and translated, they would doubtless yield many fresh and interesting 
results. 

It was during the reign of Dhruvasena II. (cir. A.D. 632-G40) that the Chinese 
Bauddha pilgrim Hiwan-Thsang visited Western India, and apparently Valabhl 
itself. His accountf runs thus:—The kingdom of Fa-la-pi is about C,0(X) U (1200 
miles) in circuit, the capital has a circumference of 30 li (6 miles). As to the 
pioducts of the soil, nature of the climate, the manners and character of the people, 
they are like those of Ma-la-p'o (Malwa). The population is very numerous, and all 
the families live in wealth. There are a hundred whose wealth amounts to a mill ion. 
The rarest merchandise from distant countries is found here in abundance. Tliero 
are a hundred convents where nearly 6,000 devotees live, who, for the most part study 
the doctrines of the Ching-liang-pu (school or nikhya of the Sammatlyas) which 
adheres to the ‘ lesser translation* {Hinaydna),\ We count several hundred temples 
of the gods; and the heretics of various sects are exceedingly numerous. 

“ Wlien the Tathftgata {Buddha) lived in the world, he travelled often in tliis region. 
Wherefore in all the places where the Buddha rested King A^oka raised pillars in 
honour of him or constructed stupas. We observe at intervals the monuments that 


* As noticed in tlio preceding notes I am indebted to Dr. Buhlor for several of the dates given here, 
t Stanislas Jolicn’s Mimoirt* tur U$ Contries Oeeidattale*, tom. U. pp. 162 ff.; Ifistoire de la Vie dc 
liiouen-ThMangy pp. 369-71, 358, 447. 

^ In diinesc, Siao-eking: Sons. Hlnaydna. 
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mark the places where the three past Buddhas had sat, performed deeds, or preached 
the law. 

“ The kings of the present age are of Tsa^ii-li (Kshatriya) race; all are nephews of 
King Shi-lo-o~Cie-(o, (Silhditya) of Malwh. At present, (about A.T). G36) the son of 
King Sllhdityaof (Kanyakubja), has a son-in-law called T'u-lii-p*o-po-(u* 

(Dhruvapatu).t He is of a quick and passionate nature, and his intellect is weak and 
narrow: still lie believes sincerely in ‘ the three precious things.’t For seven days 
every year he holds a great assembly at which he distributes to the multitude of 
recluses, choice dishes, the three garments, medicine, the seven precious things, 
and rare objects of great value. After giving all these in alms, he buys them back 
at double price. He esteems virtue and honours the sages, he reverences religion and 
values science. The most eminent holy men of distant countries are always objects 
of respect with him. 

“At a little distance from the city there is a great convent, built long ago by the 
care of the Ai’hat *Oche-lo (Achhra). It was there that the Bodhisattvas Te~hoel 
(Gunamatl), and Kien-hoei (Sthlramati) fixed their abode and composed several books 
which are all published with praise.** 

“ On leaving this country he went about 700 U (140 miles) to the north-west, and 
arrived at the kingdom of 'O^nan-Vo-pu-lo. The kingdom of O^nan-Vo-pu-lo) Ananda- 
pura has a circuit of about 2,000 li (400 miles) ; the circumference of the capital is a 
score of li (5 miles). The population is very numerous, and aU the families live in 
wealth. There is no {iiatite) prince. The country is dependent on Jfa-la~p'o (Malwh) 
which it resembles in the products of its soil, nature of the climate, written character, 
and laws. There are a dozen convents counting somewhat under a thousand devotees 
who study the doctrine of the Ching-liang-pn (nikfiya or school of the Sammatiyas) 
belonging to the ‘lesser translation* {Hinaydna), There are many dozen temples of 
the gods; heretics of different sects live intermixed.** 

“ From the kingdom of Yalabhl he went about 500 li (100 miles) to the west, and 
reached the kingdom of Su^la^ch'a (Surhshtra). This realm is nearly 4,000 li (800 
miles) in circuit. The capital, whose circumference is 30 U (6 miles) upon the west side, 
touches the river Ulo-hi (Malii). Its inliabitants arc very numerous, and aU the families 
are wealthy. Tlie country is subject to the kingdom of Fa-la-pi (Valabhi). The soU is 
impregnated with salt; and its flowers and fruits are few. Though heat and cold are 
equally distributed over the year, storms of wind never cease. Indifference and coldness 
characterise the manners; the people are superficial, and do not care to cultivate 
learning. Some foUow the true doctrine, and others arc given to heresy. There are 
some fifty convents, where they count about thi*ee thousand recluses, who study the 
doctrines of tlie Shaug-lso-pu school (the school of the Sthaviras), which holds by the 
greater translation {Mahaydna). There are a hundred temples of the gods {Devdlayai)^ 
and the heretics of different sects Uve together. As this realm is on the way to the 


• En Chinois C/Can^-juX^ ** constamment intelligent.'* 
t Or Dhruvabhaf^a. Journ, Roy, As. Soc., voL VI. p. 329. 

t Sanji., Triratna. 

li 2 
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■Western ScA, nU tlic inhabitants profit by the advantages the sea affortls, and give 
themselves to trade and barter. 

At a short distance from the (capiittl) city rises llonut Yeti-shan-fa CUjjanta } 
upon the top of which a monastery is cstablislied. The chambers and galleries Ivnvc 
been mostly hollowed out in the face of a scarpe<l peak. Tlie mountain is covered wit!i 
thick forests, and streams from the springs surround it on all sides.t There holy men 
and sages walk and fix their abode, and thither resort crowds of Eishis endowe^l mth 

divine faculties/* 

Such is the account of the Chinese pilgrim* The convent of ^Oche-loy which 
he mentions as being in the viemity of Valahlif, Dr* Biihler lias found mentioned in 
a grant of Dharasena II., as foimdcd by Atharya,t not ^^Iclnlra,** as JuKcn had 
transliterated the Chinese name* 

The Anandapnra here mentioned is prohahly the same as that referred to in the 
Kalpa Sitfm of the Jainns, as one of their early centres of learning, and where that work 
was composed by Sri Bhadra BAhu Svilmi, in the year 080 of their era§ during the 
reign of Dhruvasena II. (cir*A*D* 640), wlio Lad just then been deeply afiKcted by the 
lo^ of his Ijcloved son Sen hgaj a. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, foUowing Steyenson, places 
it outside the peninsula—at Badnagar, or Yadanagar in northern GujarAt, about twenty 
miles cast-south-east from Siddhpur*|| From the connexion in whieh it occurs, however, 
we imgbt expect it rather to be witliin the peninsula; and though the distance does 
not agree with niwan-Thsang*s, there is still a place called Anandapur fifty mfics 
(250 li) norih-west from Y ala bill, which was very probably in early times the capital 
of a province, including paris of the modem dhAlawad, KAthifl^wAd, and UAlAr. This 
gains support from the mention of Dhruvasena of Yakhhi, who must have been 
closely connected with Anandapnra, to lead the ivriter of the Kalpa Suira to refer 
to his family aihictions; and the accuracy of the latter is corroborated by Dr* Bums*s 
copper plate, stating that Sri Dharasena lY* was Dhruvasena*s second son*^ 

Tbo ^(tiru»J(tija MdMim^a a legendary Jaina work composed to celebrate the 
mountain of Satrunjaya, beside Palithn&, is a stUl older work than the Kaipo Sitlra, 
and was wTitten, according to statements contained in it (i* 13—^15, xiv*, 2S3—286, 342) 
at YalabhS, by a Jaina teacher Dhanesvara, who describes himself as *‘a guru 
endowed with wisdom, endued with the qualities of all the deras^ the moon of the 
sea of the Chandragacliba, w'bo instructed SilUditya, the lord of Yalabhi in the 
pnrifi^ing Jaina religion, and caused him to expel from the country the San gat as 
{Buddhisis)^ to settle the tirtbas in peaces and to build many Chaityas or temples*** 

• Cjjajantn, ouc of tUe naiaes of RaivntB. or Gimfir* 

I Qjr _«Qii(ic>iio hcflTB tbe marmnr of gti^hing fountfline.”—I' m? ds Ili&Mn-TJtsajifff BocummU Geo^r^^ 

phigufSf p. 448* 

I Jnd. Tot. IV* p* 1T4. 

§ If this (Me couUl be depcDcled ou, it would pliice the death of Vlra, tbe lost TirtbniiltJira, about S40-350 

B,C* Tlio Jains tbcmaelves pkee It in 52G B.C*, or seveDteeii yeana after the Sinhalese date of Buddlm's 
and this latter event probably took place between 370 and 380 B.C. Kern, Oter dt Jaartf^tiwff dtv 

EuddhuUnt pp- SS^l; Ind. Atii^ vol. III. p* 7f»* 

I /CatjmSuira-f pp. 2, lo ; JuUen^a Afwa* ^Hr iet Coni. Occiif., tom, II. pv 406 1 and conf* Weber, Uebrrdat 

CatruHjn^it p* 7* 

^ Jhiifra. Sot* JSfeny., veU Vll* p* 97^ 
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“ iVTieu 477 years had passed since Vikmma,” he adds^ "^HAdityaj ttIio brings 
the law to a new bloom, arose the frontal jewel of the T aduvah^a*'* 

*Webcr has noticed these dates * and argued from the knowledge wo had of the 
Valabhi plates, nearly twenty years ago, that SilAditya must have reigned from alK>ufe 
A.D* 552 to 602, and that the MaMlmya was written in 598, and the Kalptt Sutra in 632» 

now know that Slldditya did not ascend the throne till after A.!D» 590, that he 
was stUl living in 604, and that Bhrnvasena II. must have ruled about A,I), 640, so 
that the dates assigned by him for the composition of these two works need scarcely 
be disturbed. The date in the Yikramdditya era, like certain other portions of the 
work, may be a later interpolation, probably by a Jaina writer, and this perhaps 
accounts for its being so incorreot, for by no arrangement could ^ll^ditya be 
relegated to S. 477 or A.D* 421. K we might read S. 677, i*€. A.B. 621, ^il&ditya 
might still have been living then, but the date of the ICalpa Sntru —33 years later— 
would not then fall within the reign of Dbruvasena, wliich must have temiinated 
before A.D* 644,f 

now the Valabbl dynasty ended we do not exactly know. VTq see that late in tlie 
seventh century it still held Sorath, and tradition is almost ■unanimous in asserting that 
SUAditya was overthrown and slain by a foreign invader. Herutunga, the Jaina 
chronicler, gives a legendary account of its destruction.J A HArwAdi, he says, from 
Palli had settled at Yalabhi and attained to great wealth. ^ihlditya forcibly took the 
jewelled comb of tliia man’s daughter to give to his own daughter, which so offended the 
MArwAfU that, to be revenged, he went to ‘ the Allechha country ’ and offered the king an 
immense reward to destroy Valabhi The Jaina priests had warning and took to flight, 
carrying their favourite idols with them, and by tliis Mleehlia lord Valabhi was utterly 
destroy^ in Samvat 375.§ As SilAditya IV. was alire in S. 403 this date cannot be 
correct, whatever be the epoch irom which it is reckoned. Moreover SilAditya IV. 
may not have been the hist of the djmasty, so that if Valabhi was destroyed by a foreign, 
it was probably by a Muhammadan, invader from or through Sindli—not earlier than 
720 A.D., and possibly 60 or 60 years later.[| In an inscription from Barodaf of 
RAja Karka II., dated ^aka 734, or A.D. 812, it k said that, under Karka I. SurAshtra 


* rier das Coiranjaya, mhdirnyam, pp. Il, 12- The BfiattIMpya was life<?wise composed at Valabhi 
«5) tl'idng the raign of one of iho Sri DUsnaseoaia J eonf Wobor, at sup. p. 14. 

^ ^ posaible tluit the equation of the S^ika Samvsl Onto couhl have bean npplied to the Gupta er^, thus 

282 + 135 = 417 and thifl hnve again been TsritU'ti by mistake 477? 

% PralmjidAa ChintamaAt^ ht. V. eouf. Ees. vol. IX, p. 128; Jaar. As. S. vol. V. pp. lo7. 


5 ^ I 

" 'fi It may be observed, ho^vever, that 375 is just the tquniicpp of the VikrammUtyn and Vakbri eras, cmd 
« SJimi-at 375*-=AD. 318, is iho initial date of the Gupla cm used by the Vatnbbl dynnstj, not of the fail of the 
oaDinU — Conf. Tod's Jldjasihany voL I. p. 801 j If'esiern Luiut, pp. 51-53, 22tX 238, 506. ^ ^ , 

B Tod^s dnte of GnpUi Sninvat 205, or AJ). 524, is evidently 300 years in error-tlie date G. S. 30.7, 
A n 624. ivhicb ho mentions but to reject, i^hows that his anihorities differed. A.D. 724 would bo ncart^r tlio 
n^Ui^ d^^-BaJosthany vol, I. pp, 217, 230, or ISO, I9l. th^ue^ 

date, Sam 580, argnes {Anch^t Geography, p. 3l&> by a false process for 580, or AJ>. 858, as 

‘‘‘° "L VIU. p. 300; ™t. M. vol. V, p. M4. K^k. 1. proboUj meoM 

about 700-720 AD. 
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had ** lost its appellation of Sam4jya from the ruin that had fallen upon it* This 
destruction of the country may refer to forays by the same mvaders in the first half 
of the eighth century, perhaps during the time of Slhlditya lY*, and half a centu^ 
before the time urhen Vana Khjja foimfied the Chhvadit kingdom of AnhilvIVila in 
northern Gujarilt.* 

Tradition says that, on the fail of Valahhij the gOTcrnor of Y hmanasthaH 
liecame independent* Ehja Ehma liad no son, but his sister was manied to the Ehja 
of Nagar Thathh in Sindh, who was of the Saranih tribe* This siater*s son was named 
Ua Gfirio, and Mma HAja bequeathed the kingdom of Juntlga^h-Y'anthall to tliifl 
nephew, who was the first of the Chudftsamli Ells of JiinAgadh. This Efl. Ghrio, 
the gmndson of Eai Chiida, is said to Iiare extended his dominions into upper India, 
coaquering Eanauj, Gwalior, and Dohad in IMidwa.f 

There were petty kingdoms, however, established in various parts of the peninsula, 
as at phank, Beva Pattan, &e, of the history of which we know but little* The Chdvadas 
and Solankis of Anhilvllda Pattan made frequent inroads against these chiefs, hut 
do not seem to have ever permanently subjugated the ^^estem portions of the country 
where the Jethvfls and Chud^sarnhs held sway, the latter till the fifteenth century, 
when they were reduced by MahmfLd Eigarah in 1109—70* 

■Wilfoid, in his Essaif on Tlh'amMt(t/e, says that iu the fourth century mention is 
made of the island of Bin, on the south coast, "under the denomination, of Bihuor 
Bivu,!—its inhabitants were called Divsei, Biheni, and Biveni; and it appears that 
this denomination extended to t!ie whole peninsula*” § The references are to Phjlostor- 
gius and Amiuianus MarceEinns, the former of whom says that Constantins (cir* A.D* 
356) sent an embassy to the nonieiitse, and " at tho head of this embassy was placed 
Tlieophilua the Indian, W'ho had been sent when veiy young as a hostage from the 
Diheeans to the Eonums, when Constantine was at the head of the empire* The island 
eaUed Bibu is a portion of their territory, and the inhabitants of it are called Indians* 

, * * Theophilus having arranged everything with the Homerit® crossed over to the 
island of Bibn (Ai0ou or which, as we above showed, mis his native country. 

Thence he made his way to the other districts of India, and corrected many cUsordors 
among their inhabitants,” &c*|| iTicephoinis, however, says it was to Adiabcne that 
Theophilus went—“ A large and weU-known Indian country ” and what Ammiauus 
Marccllinus, speaking of the Emperor Julian (A.B* 362), says is simply thisi "And 
as the fear of his approach pervaded both neighbouring and distant countries, 
embassies hastened to him with unusual speed from aU quarters; at one time the 
people beyond the Tigris and the Armenians sued for peace; at another the Indian 
tribes vied with each other, sending nobles loaded with gifts even from Dib and 


* Tn PriiL&ep^s Useful Tables (Ed* Tboinas), p. 15S, tbs date of the fouudatiem of AnliHlawSdA, B. 802, or 
A.D. 74^ is given as tliat of the t1i]»trtictbn of Valabht* 
t Indian Antiquary, vol. II. pp. 8L2 ff. 

J Din is railed Dih lu the Ayin AkLarif Glodwin's tronslatbiij vol* IT* p> 94 . 

^ At^aiic Researvkes, vol* IX* p* 224 . 

I PhUo^torg., Epii. lit- III* c. 4, 5, ed. Gotliii^fEtid (1642), pp. 26, 29 j Widfard^s tniiislation (ed. Bohn), 
p]>. 444, 445 ; Conf. V* Yalesii ail loc. oil, wiiolat*; Agntliareidcs de More Eryth^ § 95 j Friaulx's AjfoUoiiins o/ 
'Fynna, ^c*, p. ISS. 

t ** AJiahene verd regia 0^4 Imlica, mnpla et coloUrk.”-“Niceph* Call, EecL ITnL lit>. IX, c* 18 * 
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Serendib. This latter Is so raguc tliat one Is almost inclined not to question tlio 
accuracy of tlie tmnslators ivlio liare rendered it by " HaUlivc Islands and Ceylont 
and even the former passage is scarcely conclusive as to Diu being meant* 


Tlie railway now extends to Wadhw^n in JTidlilwM, from which I made a hurried 
trip to DhrflngadiirA, and then moved westwards to MuH, where is a fine Im^ge temple 
belonging to the follow'crs of SvAmi NArAyana, mneh lihe others of the same seefc 
throughout KAtliiAwAd and GujarAt. 

TbAn is a village to the north of the main road from TTadhwAn to HAjkotj twelve or 
fourteen miles north*we3t from Mull. This place is interesting for its traditions rather 
than for the few remains now existing; and at my request Major d, W* "Watson has 
favoured me with some account of the place, which is as follows i 

ThAn is one of the most ancient places in India and the whole of tho neighbour¬ 
hood is holy ground. ThAn itself derives its name from the Sanskrit ‘ a place,* 

as though it were ihe place, hallowed above all others by the residence of devout sages, 
by the excellence of its city, and by its propinquity to famous shrines, such as that of 
Trinetrelvara, now called Tametar, the famous temple of the Suu at Kandola, and 
those of the Snake-brethren VAsukl and Banduk, now known as WAsangji and BAndiA 
Beli respectively. 

" ThAn is situated in that part of the province of SniAshtra called the Dev a 
PanchAl—so called, it is said, from having been the native country of Dranpadi the 
wife of the five PAndava brethren, fi-om which circumstance she was called PaneliAli, 
and from her this division of the province is called the PanchAl; and because it is 
peculiarly sacred it is called the Deva PanchAL Kor is ThAn famous in local traditioii 
only; one of the chapters of the Skafid<£ I^urdita is devoted to Trinetre^rara and the 
neighbourhood, and this chapter is vulgarly called the Tftdn Fur&jta or TartiefarJfdhdhi^a. 
Here welcai'n that the first temple to the Sun was built by EAja MAndhAtA iu the 
Satya Yuga. Tho city is said then to have covered many miles, and to have contained a 
population of 36,000 BrAlunans, 52,000 VAniAs, 72,000 hrshatriyas, and 00,000 SddrAs— j 
in all, 250,000 souls, ThAn was risited also by Krisltna and his consort Lakslmii, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence one has been called Pntam a contraction 
from ‘ the beloved,* after lirisluia,—so called as being tho beloved of the 

Gopis; and the other Kamala, after Lakshml, who Horn her beauty vras supposed to 
resemble tho Kamo la or lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called Kandola,and 
here was the celebrated temple of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kamjola is another 
hill, with a fort called in more recent times SongaiBi, and another large suburb was 


• Amm. Marceti. Ub. XXH. c, T. | 10: “ Proimta doior^ syua (ulTE^nluB per Oiutiiiiafi Icmgetjug^ dlBUmlCB 
Indus explicato logotioacs nnUiquo solho oriu.4 concurrebtint : liinc Traiu^'gntnnLs pocenr obsetmiidbHS et 
Anuinus, Indc nntiannuis JutUch certAtim dUCi dunis flpiimates mittendbiu amo ttmpus abii£<[iie Dh-is ot Scrcd- 
ilivis,” 

t Vonge's MarcH'IL pp* S'So!, 286. 
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named M^ndv^. Within a few miles was the shrine of the tbree-eyed god Trinetresvaraj 
one of the appellations of ^iva, and elose to this, the celebrated hy bathing in 

which all one’s sins were washed away. This kund was called, therefore, the Filpnilsnu 
or sin-expelling, as the forest in which it was situated was caUed the Pi\papnod-nu-raaa 
or the Foi'est of ttie Sin-destroyeiv Close to Tli^ are the Mdndhav liills, distinguished 
hy this name from the rest of the Ti\iig& range, of which they form a part; and the 
remains of Mdndhavgadh, such as they are, may he seen close to the shrine of Bdndid 
Bell, the modem name of Banduk, one of the famed snake-brethren* But Tliihi is sadly 
fallen from its former state, when it could be said— 

TITfTT TT^ I 

5mm ^ ^nft ^135 II 

** (Qni gate is ai) Ohofilat a second at Satidari, the iAfjid at Mdtd HU: 

Lei us praisfl f/irf fowrik gate ai Viso NaMl^ 

The shrine of Hoi Mdt4 is in the lands of MaliikA, under Wllnktluier; Suhdarl is 
a Dhrdngadhi'fL village; while Viso NatAl is the shrine of a MdtA not far from Muli, 

“ Modem tradition, only carries us hack as far as the BihriAs, who ruled here 
until driven out hy the Parmlirs, who were expelled hy the Mthis, who, in their turn, 
were dispersed by the Shujd’at Kb fin, Suhhhdir of G ujardt, and were succeeded by tlie 
JhdlAs, Their rale still survives in the well-known couplet 

U TTR ^ 

WT WT U 

" (.di) 17tdn Kaistdold and Mdplvd there are 900 wdvs ffnd tEsUs: 

Befovt the ryde of the Rdnds Bdbrids reigrned at TlalnJ* 

*' The Ednds alluded to in the couplet aie the JhdlAs, whose title is Hdiid. The 
Bdbrids were expelled hy the Parmdrs, who were driven out hy "W^dloji Kdthl when 
liimself fleeing from PAwargadh, in Kachh, pursued by ddm Ahdd, Jim Abell, it is 
said, followed WAloji to TMn and laid siege to the place, and WAloji contemplated flight 
when the Sun appeared to him in a dream and assured liim of his aid, Wlloji risked a 
battle, and Jim Abdl was defeated and forced to return to Kachh* Wlloji and his 
Kltiiis now established themselves at Thin, and Wlloji, in gratitude to tlie Sun, 
repaired the temple of that luminary on tlie Kandoll liill* Tliis temple, as before stated, 
is said to have been founded by Blja Mlndhlta in the Saiga Yugat and there is no 
doubt that it is really a most ancient fane. It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
lAkLl Phullni, who for a short lime appears to have ruled here, but at wliat date 
does not appear, though the neighbourhood abounds in traces of this celebrated chieftain: 
a neiglibouring village is named after liim Llklilmlnclii or lAklil’s stooL 

“ This temple has undergone so many repairs and re-buildings that the original 
structure has entirely disappeared and its present appearance is by no means imposing* 
Wlloji had a daughter named Sonabli, w'hom be made a priestess in this temple, he 
married her to one Walerl Jllu and gave her twelve villages as her marriage portion, 
and named after lier tlie fort rebuilt on the hill opposite to Kandoll, Songadh* The 








villag^e of SoBgadli m a few huiidi'cd yards from, tlie old fort of Songadb, aud ilia 
jJi'fisenfc dcscondaats of W41ersi Jaiu to Ikis day enjoy laud at tlie place^ -is SonaMi was a 
ministraut in tlie temple of the Sun, licr olFspi'iDg wcto called Bliagats (worsliippers), 
and from her sprang that sMM or sul>tribe of Kiithts caEed Bbagats. 

“ The Parmhrs are said to have entered Jlnil^twAd early In the thirtcentli century 
Samvat, and to have received the ehoyisis of TlifLn-KaiidoU and Cbota^adli (now 
Chotiih) as a reward for tbe extermination of Aso BliiU, from Visaldeva the then 
Wdgbela sovereign of Wadhn'dn, at that time the chief city of JhAlAwAch The 
grant was accompamed, however, nith the condition that the BdbriAs should he 
expclletl, a condition which Yisaldeva considered it impossible to effect. The Farm dr s, 
however, succeeded in ousting the BAbriAs, who ded thence to DhAndbalpur. The 
ParmArs did not hold Th An long, as they were ousted by the 1C A this under WAlojl 
who, as mentioned above, was himself fleeing with his KAthb from JAm AbrA. 

" When EArtalab Eh An (who bad been honoured with the title of ShujA’at KliAn) 
was SubAhdAr of GiijanU, the KAtliis extended their marauding expeditions to the 
Kltdhi districts, harassing especially the parganAs of DhandUuka, ViramgAm ami 
Bholka; their excels at length became so seiious that ShujiVat KhAn, when on his 
usual tfiulkffiH circuit in JhAlAwAd, marched from thence, in about A.B, IGDO, for 
ThAn, which fort he stormed, after a great slaughter’of its defenders, dispersing the 
KAtbis and destroying the temple of the Sun* Since this the E At his never returned 
to ThAn, wdiieh was occupied by the JhAlAs shortly afterwards. On this great 
dispersion of the KAtliis, tbe EhAcbar tribe made ChotilA their head-quarters, which 
they had wi'csted from Jagsio ParmAr previously, vvlule tbe Khawads who had acquired 
SayilA, in about A,D. 1769, remained here. The WAlAs' licad-quai’ters were at Jetpur- 
ChitAl and the EhiuuAns'at AfiiiAlA, and aftcrwartls SAbAr Kundla, at the time 
of ShujA'at KhAn^s storm of ThAn, it was principally occupied by DbAndlinls, who 
have now been dispersed far and wide; and though still to be found as ifulgirAsiAs 
in KAtliiAwAd, their ebief possessions lie in tbe Dhandhuka parganA, and to this 
day they retain—in memory of the Snake-worsbip at the slmues of WAsuk! anti 
BAudiA Bell wliieh they bad adopted—a great reverence for the Cobra.”* 

Close to tbe village is a small roek-cut apartment, ax>pareiitly never quite finished. 
It has two pillars supporting the roof, and at tbe back a small shrine advancing into 
tbe cave, with a stone bench in it, as if for an image; but beyond this, and tbe 
probability that, like tire majority of other caves in this province, it may be Eauddba, 
there is nothing further to indicate the sect that excavated it, nor the age in whieb 
it was made. 

About 600 yards south-west from the village, in a rock or low rocky hill, is 
another similar cave somewhat smaDer and very rudely formed: the roof is also 
supported by two pillars much worn, and two others at the back not quite detacbetl 
from the rock. It is low and tbe sides unfinished, Tlicre have also been otlicr 
excavations in the rock close by, but the stone is easily weath 0 r*wom, and little of 
them remains. 


* /iiftian yoL W, p. i9S-4. 
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Outside the village, on a long raised platform, are seven smcdl structuial shrines in 
line* each with a small open porch, and containing the cftmmm of the Bliaktas of the 
Kiithis,—except one in which a linga is phiced. In another, a little advanced from 
the line, is a small brass image of KAnya or LAlji. On each side of Mm is what 
they call " Xiklanga '"^a man on horseback—representing the tenth avatar of Vishnu, 
aud in frant of the altar are thepafflan of Jidra Ehakta—appai'ently a recently deceased 
&‘(ldhiL 

Throughout the country and in Kachh, the custom, long prevailed of erecting 
a stoue called a Pdliyi to the memory of those who died a violent death, but in more 
recent times it seems to have become common also to those who died from natural 
causes. Like grave-stones in other countries tiiey are of very varied workmanship, 
from the plain stone with a rude sjTnhol above and the uame, date, and mode of 
death, eugraven in rough ill-shapen charactera and mis-spelt words, to the moulded 
stone surmounted by a figure of the deceased mounted on a horse or camel, or on 
^foot, with shield aud sword or spear, indicating how the deceased fell They are 
also to be seen in carts, and, in the case of fishermen or pirates, on lx)ard ship.* 
These are sometimes erected on raised platforms, and in rarer cases they 

are covered by a pavilion or chatfrL They are also raised to the memory of 
and then have a woman’s arm engraven upon them. Usually they are fiat upright 
stones; but in some cases tliey are square or octagonal below, with a wider enbioai 
block above, surmounted by a moulded pyramidal top, the cube bearing the inscription 
on one side, the figure of the deceased on another, and other symbols on the remaining 
two. These monuments are usuaDy erected outside the gate of a village or town, and 
not unfrequently on the embankment of a tank. M in the old lawless times villagers 
fi-equently fell in defence of their liomcs and families, the number of pdliyd^ a 
village could show would bo an indication of the warlike disposition of its people, 
and a standing exhortation to those whose ancestors Imd fallen in defence of their 
homes and kin to he foremost on aJi occasions of danser. 

Almost any village in KAtliiawfid would supply abundant illustrations of 
and at some are to be found very pietm'osque groups, of various pretensions as to si^e 
and elaboration. Tbo accompanying Plate VITT., representing a ehaiiri at Tbfin and 
a portion of the group of pdlhjd^ roimd it, will show the onlinary character of these 
stones. 

Snake*woi*sMp still lingers among the Kiithis about Tli&n. On the west side of a 
tank near the village is a small temple devoted to it. The Bevatfi is Wfisukhi 
(vulgarly pronounced VAsauji one of the snake brethren j another being BAndiA 
Bell, who has also a shrine at a place about three miles from ThAn, where is a shghtly 
warn spring, close to the ruins of MAndAvgadh (in the MAntlav hills). WAsukhl is 
deified as Sesha NArfiyana, and represented in the temple, on a slab, by a triple-headed 
snake with the tail coiled up spirally, and two smaller mouocephalous ones, one on each 
side. On their right (the speetatoris left) is a figure of KArAyana or Yisbnu. Both 
images arc smeared red aU over, and before them are laid and £auk^(t&. 


A neat one of tlilft soul ta to b<j seen ai MuntUA in KuehL, 
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The phjart h a mimjiUt from near BaoHms, and wears a brick-red clotb, and uses a 
Hudi^ksha MdUX or rosajy, of nineteen beads* Shading the temple is a large MSyumt ^ 
trecj^the close foliage of small dark green oval leaves, which makes its shade so grateftd, 
apparently having iiad to do with its being consecrated as a sacred tree in W^estem 
India, where it is specially dedicated by the Jains to their first Tirthankara. 
Kishabhandtba,—the patron saint of iSatrufijaya, no shrine to him bebg complete 
iiMthout a Jff/yrtWB tree ovcrsliadowing his ’OhurGHu or footprints- 

In the comt; of tins temple are many slabs of pottery, with images in altO'-iiiievo 
of the three snakes, similar to that in the shiine ; they ai'e apparently votive offerings. 
Doubtless much curious infoi'mation respecting snake-worship and the worship of the 
sim could be obtained in this neighboiuhood by anyone who had the time and tact to 
elicit it. 

The legendary history of the two snake shrines at Thhn is thus given bv kl ajor 

Watson I— ' ^ 

“ Drabmii had a son named llariclii, whose son was Kasyapa, Kasyapa had a 
hundred sons by a nhga-kanyii, the cliief of whom were ^eahji, Vasukhi (cornipted 
into Wasafigji), Bhndnk (corrupted into Bandia Bcli), Dhumrftksha, Pratik, 
Pandarik, Taksliak, Airhvat, Bhritarikshtra, &e., 

^'Piverisliist named Kamdv, Gdlav, Ahglm, Antath, and Brihaspati (all sons of 
Brahmh) during the Treia set out on a pilgrimage round the world, and in the 

course of then* wondering came to DevaPanchilla land, and encamping in the forest 
of Phpfinod, near Thhn, determined to perform here religious austerities. They 
accordingly commenced their eeiemonies by performing the I^rahmapi^Jtiu or adoration 
of Brahmil by means of the sacrificial fire. Information of their intention haiung 
reached Bhlmfl::Sura> who reigned at BhJtuapuri, the modem Bhimora, he determined 
to throw obstacles in their way, and with this view commeucod to annoy them, and 
owing to his persecution the Bishis were obliged to remove their residence to the bank 
of Fd,nchkandl tank, close to Tbiin, and there commence their penance. Their austerities 
were so severe that Brahmfi was pleased with thcm,J and appeared tsefora them in 
person. On this the Bis his implored him to destroy Ehlmhsur a Baity a. Brahma 
replied tliat Bhtm^sura was destined to die at the hands of Seshajl, Vhsuklii, and 
others of the snake family* and that, therefoie, they should addi'ess then* prayers to them. 
So saying Brahmd became invisible, and the Kish is besought the snake deities to 
aid them, and the whole snake family appeai*ed to answer to their entreaties. The 
Rishis requesting them to destroy Bhimasura, Seshaji at once started for Bhima puri, 
and there by the force of his poison slew Bhimhsura, and retirruing, informed the 
B is his of his death. They overwhelmed him urith thanks, and begged biTn to 
reside constantly in Than for their protection* As Seshajl was king of Patid, lie 
was unable to comply \>itb their request; he however ordered his brothers Yasukh! 


* Thf? UtiJ^datii of SniiElirit writers (tvnt. ^satrnnjaj/a M4Mim I. p. ^70), tlie Mianfjtops AjtjwA/, or Buita 
/romiiixa according to Wilson. 

t Tlic grent Twhis who uidcd in t]|« work of crcatEOii (ire teei^H ; they are identified wUU the Seven 

Ptars of Ursa Major. my § 42 and noio 61), 

I By iKiiiniico and austerity it is suppoir^ that uahoEinded poiver — -even over the gods — may l>o ntiained. 
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(Wasafigji) and Banduk (or BandiA Eeli) to reniaiu at Than and MandUavgadh, 
and accordingly these two snake brethren took up their residence at Thun and 
MAndhavgadh respeetiTely, where their shrines are to this day. Seshaj i thenhecamc 
invisible. To the present day no one is allowed to cut a tree in the gro'v e ilia 
sun’ounds Bandih Eeli's slirine, and it is said that should anyone ignorantly cut a 
stick in this grove, the snake appears to such pei-son in his dunams and orders him to 
return the stick, and sliould he fait therein, some great calamity shortly he Mis him, mu 
in fact in or near this giovc may be seen many such logs or sticks atxjidentaUy cut and 

subsequently returned. i x- u' aai to\ 

Some of the more famous snake brethren are, (I) Seshjl, lord of Patal; 

Vasukhl; (3) Bandnk, all mentioned above; (i) KAll Naga, this brother was a 
snake of rcnouTt; be first resided in the EAlandrio pool of tlie Jammi river near Gokal 
in HiiidustAn jiropcr. From thence be was ousted by Krishna, and is now supposed to 
reside in tlic island of Ramnad near the shrine of Sctuhandli Hamesvara* (o) 
EhujAnga, who is w oreMpped at Ehuj. It is said tiiat in ancient times the inliahitants 
of Kacldi were harassed by Eaityas and Eiikshasas, and petitioned Sri WAsiikhl, who 
ordered his brother BlinjAhga to go to their assistance. Ehujdnga went, and effecting 
their liberation, at their entreaties took up his residence in Ehuj, so named after him. 
ne is popularly called the Bhu|io. (6) Another famous hrother is Bhumraksha, 
worshipped as the Kh Amhhdi A K Aga, in the ^dllago of EhamhhdA, under Dhnlhgadhrm 
(7) Another NAga shrine in KAthiawthl, Is that of Pratik at TalsanA in dh Aid wad ; 
and anotbei- (8) is that of BewAnik CharmAlio, in the village of Chokdi, under 
CliudA. The shrine of another hrother (9) Pandarika, is said so lie at Pandaipura in 
the Bekhan. (10) TakshAk resides in Kunikshetra; (11) Airfivat m Hastmapur; 
and (12) BhritarAshtra in the Bekhan, &c,, &c. 

It will be seen from the above If^end how intimately the old tree and snake 
worship are connected. The Nagas seem to have been an aboriginal race in Gujarat, 
and to liave 'ivorshipped the elephant, cohi-a, tiger, monkey, and trees; and the earlier 
Hindu immigrants have probably derived from them the cnlt of Ganesa, HanumAu, 
Tl^ashes^^i, Matas, &c., &e. In the lapse of time the descendants of Ihese Hindu 
immigrants began to confound these Nagas with wliom they had intermarried with the 
cobras and eventually the legends of Naga-kanyas, &«., sprang up/'* 

Four mdes south from TliAn is the ruin of an old bihid or dam known as tho SAn- 
dasarhand, huRt originally of massive atones, hut burst hy the force of the retained water, 
and the stones are now found scattered down the stream for several miles. Just above 
tJie east end of it, on a rocky rising ground, stands a small deserted temple called 31 uni 
BAwA's. TV hen entire it must have been a very pretty shrine—prettily situated nhere 
it commands an c^:tensive vieiv, much more beautiful doubtless when the Sandasar 
dam formed an extensive reservoir, almost in front of it. There is no inscription on it 
except on the jamb of the shrhie door, where we read— 

The Samvat year 1557," or A.B. 1501,—hut this seems to have been cut by some 


• fntl. Affi.f vol. IV., p. 19G-7. 
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vkitor, for the temple must Ijelong to about tbe same age as that of SCirya IS^arayaija 
at Sonianlktli Pattan, and is prolmbly tlie older of tUc two—possibly tinting from tbetentli 
or ©leventli eentury. Tlie plan is the usual one for a small temple—a broken square of 
twelve columnS] with two outside on each face, forming bays to tbe side TvindowSi a 
vestibule to the shrine, and an inner porch; each area measuring C feet 3 inches 
by 3 feet 4 inches^ The square inside measurea 15 feet 2 inches between opposite 
columns. The pillars are square heiow, and huUt partly into the high screen waU tliat 
sm'rounds the mandap; above the screen they are octagonal, with round capitals 
supporting brackets. Each bracket has a four-armed figure carved upon it^—each figure 
difiei'ent irom the others or iu a different position; one is a Ga^pati, another has a 
dog^s face on his stomach, and holds the mouth of it open with Ids fingers, one lias his 
head turned downwards and his back outwards, and supi>orts the upper member of the 
biacket with bis feet; some gape; and most of them are comical or wbimsicah 

One piUai* of tbe mandap and much of the sculptm'e on tbe Sikhar or spire has fallen. 
The shrine door is neatly carved with a running flower pattern on the jambs, human figures 
below at each side, and three Imnds of small ones on the architrave, outside the jambs* 
Gaiiapati is carved on the lintel, indicating a iSaiva sbriue, and the frieze above is divided 
into seven compartments by colonnettes; the central one is occupied by a sitting figm^e, 
and the others by standing ones. 

The roof is domed on eight pDlars—the central pair on each face of the square—and 
has been neatly carved, as have also the roofs of the porch and shrine* 

Outside, round the vimana or shrine, are carved a number of mythological figures ; 
one of them, on the back or west end, is a three-faced figme or —possibly 

intended for Brahmh. In all tlie receding compartments are figures of a curious 
nondescript animal, a sort of gvi^on—ffrd^dd —which again occurs in a much less 
prominent form at Gumli, but figm-es in Indian sculpture from the age of the Bauddha 
caves downwards; perhaps it is intended for a mMa or Uon, hut sometimes it is carved 
with a long snout like a tapir's, or an elepliant's trunk, and sometimes with very long 
hoiTis like an antelope’s* Here it is repeated again and again as a principal figure, 
assailed by men with bows, spears, &c* 

At Songadb the old temple of the Sun has been pulled down, and a modem shrine 
raised on the site. 


VI.—THE A^OK^V INSCKIPTION AT JUNAGAHH. 

JuyiojVUH, “ The Old Port,”—not, as Lassen supposes, the Ye^vaimgadct or Grecian 
Port,”*—is prol>ahly one of the most ancient cities of India, and, with its Up ark of 
or cLtadal, now overgrown with custard apple, notwithstanding four centuries of 
hluliammadan Vandalism, is probably a rich mine of buried antiquities. Here lived the 
lieutenants of the great Maurya kings, Cbandmgupta, Vimbisara, Asoka, and their 

■ Jllrza MuhftcnoJjul Sidik Isfnliani is quite correct when he 6»ys in bis Taftki& af Iritlr,—*' JunnhgiulU 
si>eU with the Iiiduui £>% o. fortte?s Gujarm tedia ; it li also tailed Kiirnill the name 

J uimgaJh sigiiiaes * an ancient castle/ " Jmm Kot lui3 a similar meaning* 
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successors, of the S^hs^ aud of the Guptas; and hero the later CliudftsamAs kept 
their court, though Yanthali, the aucieut ■\Vdmanastball, iras often also the royal 
residence. 

The modem city walls enclose a very extensive area of an irregular form/ The 
TJparkot, an inner fort or citadel, on a raised platform of rock, occupies a portion of the 
east side; but the greater part of it and of the northern end of the enclosure of the city 
walls are covered with jungle, liidlng innumerable JMubanimadan graves. The population 
may* perhaps, amount to 25,000 or 30,000, and occupies the area to the south-west of 
the Uparkot* The streets arc narrow. The palace is a large square nomloscript pile, 
enclosing a small open square, and overtopping the bouses, but in a naiTow street. 
A spacious addition in the Italian style, however, has recently been added, and a square 
fomed in front of it, which is a vast improvement on what was six years ago. 

The temple of Swim! NAr^yana is a somewhat imposing modem structure, and 
beside it is a sort of monastery of veiy considerable extent, built and kept in repair by 
its imuates, who number among themselves members of all trades, such as carpcntci's, 
bricklayers, S3nitbs, &c. The details of the economy of such a fraternity would form a 
curious, if not instructive, chapter in the history of modem Hindu religious habits. 

But to begin with the Buddhist remaiE& -The Rock-Inscription of Junllkgadb 
or Girnar is without exception the most interesting antiquity iu the province. It is 
neaily a mile to the west of the city, and at the entry of the dell or gorge which leads 
into the valley that girdles the mighty and sacred GirnA.r. It wus first noticed by 
Major tTames Tod on his visit to Gim&r in December 1822, and liis account* may be 
worth quoting almost ut es!^teji»o. It runs thus:— 

“ The magnificent vanity of Sundaiji, the horse-merclmnt, has commenced and 
proceeded far in his work, which mil immortalize his name, while it secures the bene¬ 
dictions of the pilgrims, for making easy the road to the great object of adoration. From 
the walls of the city he has cut a noble avenue through the forest, planted on either 
side with mango, jamun, and other trees, which in due time wiH affortl both shade 
and food to the weary votary. At the point where the avenue meets the Sonarekha 
is an extensive paved causeway, running parallel with it,^ and terminating where the 
river nms directly across the gorge of the pass with a bridge of three arches of great 
strength and in excellent taste, having an ojien casemated parapet. While it adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scene, the utility of the work enhances its beauty; 
for not only does it give bread to a great body of poor people, hut, when fimshctl, it will 
entirely remove all danger from the devotees formerly apt to be swept off by tlie sudden 
rise of the river. It is ab-eady carried over the most difficult part; and although Sundarji 
is dead, it does not languish under his son and successor, who, with religious zeal, is 
executing his father’s commands to continue the causeway to the second ford of the 
stream, beyond which it would he more ornamental than useful. The views fh>m the 
bridge are sublime: in front, seen through the range called the portal of Durgfi, is the 
mighty cone of Girni^r, towering in majesty, wliile behind, the "ancient castle ’ lowers 
"in proud decay,' seeming as if erected as an outwork to defend the pass leadin-^ to the 
holy lull. 


• Ttaveh in ff’estem Indiaf p. 369 flf. 
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Le^iTiiig the bridge, let me describe what to the aEtiq^viary will appear the noblest 
monumeut of SaurAshtra, a monument speaking in an iinknouTi tongue of other times, 
and colling to the Frank vedyavdn^ or siwunti to remove the spell of ignorance in which 
it has been enveloped for ages* Again, thanks to Sundarji, but for whose Uljoi'olity' it 
would still linve remained embosomed in the pathless forest, covered with its tangled veil 
of the impervious habool. . . * . 

** The memorial In question, and evidently of some great conqueror, is a huge 
hemispherical mass of dark granite, >yhich, hke a wart upon the body, has protruded 
through the crust of mother earth, udthout fissure or inequahty, and which, by the aid of 
the * iron pen/ has been converted into a hook* The measurement of its area is nearly 
90 feet; its surface is divided into compartments or parallelograms, within which are 
inscriptions in the usual antique character* Two of these carioueJm I bad copied, by 
my old Guru, with the most scrupulous fidelity, and a i>ortion of a third, where the 
character varied* The affinity of the former to the inscriptions on the triumphal pillars 
at Dihli, on the * column of victoiy * In the centre of the lake in jMewar, and in various 
of the most ancient cave-temples in India, is apparent. Each letter is alwnt two inches 
long, most symmetrically formed, and in perfect preservation, Tlie examples of a more 
modern character are, fi-om the vertex and the west side of the mass, similar to those on 
the Indo-Gothic medals I engraved for the Trmisactim^ of (he Moj^ol Asiatio 
and of which I found several specimerts in the ruins of Kalikot and other ancient cities 
on the opposite side of the gulf, , * I may well caU it a book j lor the rock is covered 
with these characters, so uniform in execution that wo may safely pronounce all those of 
the most ancient class, which I designate the * Pandu character,^ to be the work of one 
man. But who was this man ? They are of an age so evidently anterior to Menander 
and Apollodotus, the conqueror of the Suroi, that despite the curions admixture of 
clmractcrs decidedly Grecian, we cannot suppose this to have been a landmark of their 
visitations amongst the Rdjputs or of their victory over Tessai*ioustos,t or Teja Bdja, in 
aH probability the Yadu prince of Junhgadh,^^ 

Tlxe large granite block or boulder is just at the entrance of the causeway on its 
right or east side, and besides fourteen tablets or edicts of Asoka, which cover nearly 
the whole of the north-east face, it hears on the top a long Sdh Luscription of Eudra 
DfimlLn, and on the west face a third of Skandagupta* The fii'st of these was prohahly 
almost perfect when Tod saw it in 1822, but most unfortunately Snndajjl*s p^ple when 
making the causeway seem to have broken a large piece from the stone, carrying away 
part of the fifth and a large portion of the thirteenth tablet. The rock, however, even 
after the interest of its inscriptions was discovered, was left quite nneared for; and in 1869, 
when I first visited it, a house had been built beside it, and was occupied by a lazy, 
sanctimonious, naked devotee, whose firewood lay against the sides of the stone, whilst 
fragments of broken earthenware covered the top of it, where the Eudra DAtnhn in¬ 
scription had begun to peel off* Removing these, the photograph which forms Plate IX* 
was taken from the wall of the causeway* A representation was also made to the 


• % oL T. pp* 313 fr. 

t ToJ is here mtiiled by lUc corrupt reading in Str&bo. 
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Govemmeut of Bombay, which resnlted in the erection by the JuniVgatlh darbtir, of a 

roof over the stone to protect it from the sun and rain. ^ • i n 

The first transcript of the whole of the A^oka inscription was obtained by the 
Eev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, who forwarded a copy of it to Mr. James Prinsep of 
Calcutta, early in 1837. By a fortunate coincidence Lieut. Kittoc had discovered a long 
inscripUon at Dhaull in Katak which proved to be identical, or nearly so, with that of 
Jun&gadh, but with the omission of the last three tablets.* * * § Prinsep, who had recently 
discovered the key to the character of these inscriptions, was not long in bringing their 
contents to notice. 

In March 1838 Lieut. W, Postaus was deputed by the Bombay Government to visit 
Junagmlh and copv the inscriptions; this he did in company with Capt. Lang, and the 
copies were sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1812 Capt. (now General Sir G.) 
Lc Grand Jacob and Professor Westergaard of Copenliagcn, made a very careful copy of 
the whole inscription, which has proved the most faithful transcript of any of the 
inscriptions yet published. 

iVgain, M. Court in the service of Banjit Singh, in a memoir on Taxila and Peuke- 
laotes, a notiee of which appeared in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
August 1836, first communicated to the world the fact of the existence of a Bakt^-P:^ 
inscription on a rock, quite close to the 'V'illage of Sht\h-bhz-garhl about thirty-six 
miles north-cast from Peshdwar. In the spring of 1838 Capt. Burnes sent an agent to 
look after the inscription, who returned with a paper impression, whieh made obvious 
the importance of having a more perfect representation of it. In the end of the y^ 
Mr. C. Masson sent another agent, who brought back copies of a portion of it with 
information tliat led Masson himself to visit it in October 1838, when he discovered that 
both sides of tlie stone were inscribed, and brought away impressions on calico of the 
whole.t These were successfully dccj'phercd by the late Mr. E. Norris and Mr. Dowson 
in 1815, and found to be essentially the same as those of Girnar and Dhaull.t The 
three texts were afteru'ards compared, using Westorgaard and Jacob's excellent transcript 
for that of Girnar, and a revised translation published by the late Professor H. II. Wilson§ 
in 1819: they were also briefly discussed by Lassen. J Certain of the edicts were further 
examined, and improved translations of them given by the late lamented E. Buniouf, 
which were publLshedf after his death in 1852. Several of them have again been 
re-examined by Professor H. Kern of Leyden in an admirable memoir published at 
Amsterdam in 1873: his translations, so far as they go,** we shall reproduce in the 
following pages as the best that have yet appeared. 

A fourth Aioka inscription was discovered by ^Ir. Forrest in 1860 at Khdlsl, on 
the banks of the Jamunh, in a very perfect state of preservation, and, like those at 
Girnar and Dhauli, in the Pali cliaracter; and a fifth has been found at Jo gad a 

• Journ. At, Soc. Bcng., vol. \'Tr. i>|». 157, 219 ; Priosep’s Essay voL II. pp. 13, IS, 20. 

t Journ. It. As. Soe., vol. VIII. p. 293. 

X Ibid., p. 303. 

§ Ibid., voL XII. pp. 153-231. 

I Indische AUerthumshunde^ (2nd ctUlion) voL II. pp. 224 ff. 

^ Ijotus de la Bonne Jjoiy pp. 710-774. 

•• Over de JaarUlUng der ZuidtUjke Duddhisten cn de Gedcnslukken ran A^ka den Uuddhisty pp. 43 ff. 
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Naugam in the Ganjam district,* near the coast of the hay of Bengal; hut no 
satisfactory copies of these two have yet l)een published. 

Tlie Asoka inscription at Girnar covci*s considerably over a hundred square feet of 
the uneven surface of a huge rounded and somewhat conical granite boulder, rising 
12 feet above the surface of the ground, and about 75 feet in circumference at the base. 
It occupies the greater portion of the north-east face, and, as is well known, is divided 
down the centre by a vertical line; on the left, or east side, of which are the first five 
edicts or tablets, dmded from one another by horizontal lines ; on the right are the next 
seven, simihirly divided; the thirteenth has been placed below the fifth and twelfth, and 
is unfortunatelv damaged ; and the fourteenth is place<l to the right of the thirteenth. 

Though better copies luid been made of this inscription than of any of the others, 
there were still some doubtful readings, and it was therefore desirable, as had recently 
l)cen pointed out by Professor Weber in the Ceutralhlatt, to have a perfect facsimile of 
it. These remaining doubts, I trust, the eslampages taken will now settle. 

The taking of facsimiles was a work of considerable time and difficulty; and as 
I had no trained hand, I had to do it myself \>dth the aid of my assistant, who, however, 
soon became quite expert in the manipulatory process. e w rought steadily from 
eight to nine hours a day at it, and after the first trials, which were disappointing owing 
to^some of the paper containing size or other adhesive substance, I tried using a thicker 
and firmer paper brought from AhmadAbdd for the first layer, and the thinner, softei 
paper from .lunar for the second, and, as far as my stock of it would allow, for a thinl 
layer. This wrought veiy well. Unfortunately the paper ordered hy me at the India 
Office had not come to hand at Bombay, and I could not get a further supply similar to 
the Junar sort at Jiindgadh. This prevented my taking some of the edicts in duplicate, 
and for some time I couhl only use two layers of paper. The originals are deposited at 
the India Office Libraiw, and represent with great fidelity the surface of the stone; from 
them the accompanying collotype plates (X.-XIII.) have been derived, by piecing the 
different estampages in groups, as on the stone, and photographing them.t 

Tlic principal new readings have been pointed out for me by Professor Kern, and 
will be noticwl in connexion with each tablet or edict. Tlic latest translation available 
is also given of each in order; but all are subject to revision. Professor Wilson’s were 
offered °as “ subject to correction in every page and in his paper he bears this high 
testimony, to Prinsep’s earlier work : » With regard,” he sgys, »to the translations wliich 
we owe to the learning and ingenuity of the late James Prinsep, ue must remember 
that they were the first attempts to convey a knowledge of the purport of documents 
in a new character and unknown language; and that copies of the Ldt inscriptions 
had been published for many years, but had baffled the most eminent scholars, and 
remained undcciphered, until James Prinsep discovered their real nature and rendered 
them readable bv his successors, without which they woiUd probably have continued 
to the present day as uninteUigible as ever. Wliatever may be objected to particular 


• IntiioH voL I. pp. 219“222. tt i 

t Tlie thinl edict, having been uken vrith n yellowish paper, appears much darker than the othe^. yn‘‘er 
a low magnifying power these plates will represent pretty well the state of the surface of tiie rock ; only the 
photogro^hftTlng been taken from the umlcr side of the cstampage, the depressions of surface appear as elevnUons. 
The letters are sunk—in intaglio, not in cameo. 

(llMO.) N 
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passages, the substance of the inscriptions is no doubt correctly translated. Its 
incon-ectness, even if established, ^vill not invalidate Ms claims to our acknowledgment 
and admiration for what he has accomplished with unequalled labour, incomparable 
ingenuitj’’, and imiivalled success/** Tsot less graceful is M. Bumouf s manner of 
speaking of Ins coiTeetions. " Si je viens h mon tour, apr^s de si savans bommes, 
proposer mon interpretation, c*cst quo comme personae ne pent se flatter d'ajfriver 
du premier coup d rintelligence definitive do ces monumens diffictles, il n y a persoune 
non plus qui ne puisse sc flatter d*aider h leur mtrepr^tation/*t 

Tablet on Edict I. 

The fet edict of the scries, at the head of the left-hand column (see Plate X,), 
consists of twelve lines, and reads thus:— 

* lyani dhammallpi Devftnaiii piyena 

“ Piyadasind HltiiAi lekhdpith. Idha na Idiu- 
® cM jlvimi hiabhittli pajn bitayyam 

* nacha samijo katavyo haliukam H dosam 

® samhjanilii pasati Devdnaih piyo Pijudasi Ehja 

* asti pita ekaebd samhja shdhumativ Bevinam- 
^ piyasa Piyadasiuo i4no purh mahdnase mamh 

® Devanaiii piyasa Piyadasiuo rdno anudivasam ba- 

* htini pfina satasabasAm arabliisn sftpAthaya 
“ sa aja yadA ayam dhaihmalipi likhitAti eva p&- 
“ ^ Arabliire sApAthAya dvamerA eto mato so pU 
^ nmgona dbuvo ^te pAti pAnA pachhA na Arabbisande. 

The corrections in the cstampage here are few, vh, i— 

At llie end of line 2 * - fiit'/t ibr Aatit 

In line 4 ' ' - sauidjo fi>r samaje 

At the end of line 7 ■ - mitnid for JamS 

And in line S - ^ fiBU^irmuih for attutkdivasaMi. 

The translation of this edict lias not been revised by either Bumouf or Kern, and in 
place of a better we must be content with the following which is Wilson’s version:— 

it edict of the beloved of the go4sj the HAjA Priyadasi. The putting 

to death of animals is to be entirely discontinued, and no convivial meeting is to be 
held, for the beloved of the gods, EAjA Priyadasi remarks many faults in such 
assemblies. There is but one assembly indeed which is approved of by the RAjA 
Priyadasi the beloved of the gods, which is that of the great kitchen of RAjA 
Priyadasi; every day hundreds of thousands of animals have been slaughtered for 
virtuous jiurposcs, but now although this pious edict is proclaimed that animals may 
be killed for good purposes, and such is the practice; yet as the practice is not 
determiued, these presents are proclaimed that hereafter they shall not be kQled/*J 


* S. Soc.f toL nil p, 25L 

t L&tm de la Bonne Loi, p. 738. 

I Jotirn* i?. j4#. ^e. voL XII. p. 164. 
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Tablet II. 

The second is ia eight lines somewhat longer than those of the first, and is fully 
commented on hy Professor Kem. 

It reads thus i— 

' Sayata yijitamhi Deyilnampiyasa Piyadasino rano, 

® evamapi pAj olumitesii yathfi ChodA PAdA. Satiyaputo Ketalaputo A Taraha" 
pamidj Antiyato YonarAjA, yevApi tasa Antiyakasa sAnalpam 
* rfijAao, savatA, DeTAnaihpiyasa Piyadasino lAuo dTC chQcIclihA katA, 

® manusachiktchhA pasuchikichhAcha j osn^iAnicha yAni nmnusopagAmcha 
^ pasopagAni cha yata*yata nfisti, savatA. LATApitAnicha ivopApitAnicha 
? miilAnieha phalAnicha yata-yata nAsti, savata liArApitAnicha ropApitAnicha; 

^ pamthesiL kfipacha khanApitA, vachhAcha ropApitA paribliogAya pasumanusAnam 

The only corrections snpphed here are : 

In lines 2 nml 3 - ’ - ^ ^ Tathtutpamnl for a Tamt^apani 

In Hue 3 - ' ■ - ' T^JAfQtrdja 

And in lino 4 . r&jnno. 


Dr. Kem translates this literally into Sanskrit as,— 

* Sarvatra rAslitre DevAnAmpriyasya Priyadar^ino rAjnas, 

* tathaivo prAtjanteshu, yatliA ChodAh,PAndTAlu Satyaputrah, Keralapatra A TAnira* 
“ parMm, Antiyoko YavanaiAjo, yechApi tasya sAmantA, 

* rAjannh, sarvatra DevAnAmpriyasya Priyadarsino rAjno dvayl chiMtsA kritA, 

s manushyachikitsA pasuchiMtsAoha; aushadhAnicha yAni mannshyopa^Anicha 
“ pasApagAnicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrAhAritAniclia tadTopaaiaheha kAritam, 
^ miAlAnicha phalAnicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarratrAhAritAnicha tadropa^ncha 

®kftpft&lia patliishw kMnitik, riksbkiiftnaftcha ropanam 


Translation.-f 

“In the whole dominion of KingDev£tiiftrapriya Priyodarsia aa also in the 
adjacent countries, as Chola, Paijdya. Satyaputra, Kei-alaputra, as fac as Tkm- 
ranarni, the kingdom of Antiochus tlie Grecian King, and of his neighfeur 
kin"S t the system of cai-ing for the sick both of mm and cattle, followed by ^ag 
Devlnflmpriya Priyadarsin bas been everywhere brought into practice; and at all 
places where useful heaUng herbs for men and cattle were wanting he has caused them 
to be brought and planted; and at all places where roots and fnuts wore ivnntmg he 
has caused them to he brought and planted; also he has caused^wells to be (lug 
and trees to be planted, on the roads for the henedt of men and cattle,” 

“Choda,” Lassen remarks, “ is to bo regarded as another spelling of Chora (as 
Gaucla is pronounced Gaura), and an older form than Chola; the ancients called the 


; var, Kisai, for a. by Ibo Kov. A.™ Miboy, of 

Moneytlip- 

% In the first pkeo Baktrin. 
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people of these parts Sola.* As the word is in the plural it is to Ixs taken ns the name 
of a people. The inscription has Pitdh, which, however, has arisen from an inju^' 
to the stone in the course of time. Pldh was situated to the north of Chola m the 
vicinity of Arkat.and was called Pira-dcsa.t Pidd-Satiyaputa is to he considered 
a compound, ‘the Satvaputra of Kda’; it was probably a Budohist title tlie wn 
of truth,' bke the Bharma-rflja in Bulan. Through carelessness, the engraver has 
carved Ketala for Kerala (the Malabar coast).? It is said ‘as far as Tambapaunt 
(Ceylon), which is thereby indicated as the most sontherly and distant country m 

that directioii.”§ 


Tablet III, 


Tins is in six lines, still longer than those of Tablet II., and reads : 

» Dcvioaih piyo Piyadasi I'&ja erani fiha dvadasa riksikblyisitena inaj-4 idain flijpitaih 
= savatATijite xnama yuthclia n\jAkeeba padesike cha pancliasa pancliasu yfeesu anusam 

® yhnarii niyata StAveva athiiya iinAya dhaiinu^tnusjptiya yatlih ahA 

* va pi kaiiimflya sadhu mAtarieha pitari snstiVna mitA saihstnta u&tinaih bahmajia 

* lamananaiii sAdlin dAnam panAnam sAdhu antodibho apavrayatA apabMiiidata sudhu 

* parisApi ynt^ aiiapayisati gananayam hetu to chavyaiijane to eha. 


Here the correotions on AVestergaard and Jacob s copy are * 


At iho end of line 2 
At tho beginning of line 3 
At the end of line 3 
In line 4 * * 

In line 5 - 
In line 6 * 


- ajivsiit/i for attvfdih. 

- yduattt for ; 

- djitt for yatha a^tt, 

- pi kathmdtfa for ri ; and for aaTRtiata, 

- apabhiimd^^ for 

- 2 fH/e (doubtful) for yitt& ; and ASapd^itati for armpitpitaii. 


Ti^anslation, 

Wilson’s translation of this tablet, proposed “ subject to considerable doubt,” Is 
as foUon"s 

" Kin*' Priyadaslll says : Tliis was ordained by me when I Imd l>een twelve years 
iaaugm-ated in the conquered country; that among those united in the law, whether 
sti-mT^-crs or my own subjects, quinquennial expiation slmll bo held for the enforcement 
of moral obligations, as— duty to parents, fi-iends, cbildi-en, relations, Brahmans, and 
Si-amans, Liberality is good ; non-injuiy^ of living creatuies is good ; and abstinence from 
prodigality and slander Is good. The .Assembly itself wdl instruct the faithful in the 
virtues here enumerated, both by explanation and by example.”! 

At. Burnouf observes that tbis last sentence is more literally, * D’aprAs la cause et 
“ d’apits la lettrc’; A pen pi^s comme quand on dit, it n fond et dmis lofor^me"' ** 

• Ind, Akh. (Slid ed.), voL 1- p- 102, uub? 2. 

t Jourfiy As. Siwf. Benff. voL VII. p. 406. 

+ Ind. Alt* vol. L p, 1SS> uotf: 1. 

I Ind* Alt. f 2iid ed.) vd\* Ih p. 252, note 4. 

[] Iq tliG inscriptiont nt Kapur fU Giri, id the PaujAli, Professor Wilson obseiriis that llii.-f Daniti hiL^ **llii> 
more corrtvt SiUiBkrit form of Pripif, ifialcud of Pali PiptidasL'* Tlie spoiling is cODSTf^iioDLly difcrcni io ibo 
diSeront tablets. 

^ Mrii. Spicrin's Ancient Btdia^ p- 234 ; Wil-Hjn, Jour». IL As. Soc. voU XIL p, 173* 

/..r LctH3 de fd Bonne Lai, p, 733. 
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Tablet IV* 

This is in twelve lines, still longer thou any of the preceding (see Flatc XI^), and is 
ti-ausliterated thus i — 

^ Atikatam nhtaraih bahiinl vhsasatini vadhito ^va pATThramhho vihiii^sheha hhhtdiiatii, 

Mtlsu 

' asaiiipatipatl hamhanasamapAnarii asaiiipatlpatl ta aja Dcvanampiyasa Payadasmo rdfio 
^ dhanimacharancna hhcrighoso aho dliaimnaghoso ^dmAnadasanheha hasiidasaiiAcha 
^ agikhaiidhAnicba afihnieha divyAni nlpAjii dasayipta jatiaiii. YAvischalihlii risasatf^hi 

* na bhO,tapuve t^rise aja vadlxite Devhuaiiipiyasa Piyadaiiisino rhho dhaihnifLiiusa- 

stiyA anaraui* 

^ bhopAnAnamavihimsA hhhtdnam uAtlnam sampatipatl bamlianasamapAnam saiiipatb 

patl mhtai'ipitoi'i 

’ susiisiL thaiia susfeU esa ahcclia halmvidhe dhammaebarane vatlliatc ratlhayisatidieva 

Dcvdnaihpiyo 

* Fiyadaai rAjA dliaiiimacharanam idaiii putdoha potdclui papotdeha Devdnampiyasa 

' Fiyadasino rdfio 

“ radhayisaiiiti idaiii dhammacharanaih dra savat^^kapd dhaihmamhi silmnhi tistaiiitn 

dlmiiimaui annsfisisamti 

esahi sestc kadune va dliaihmdTinsd,sanam dhaiiimacharandpi na bhavati astlasa hu ta 
* ‘ imariihi athamlii 

Ci?«)dhieha ahinkha sddhu etdya othdya ida lekhdpitam imasa atlia(jt«) vadMva- 
' ^ jaiiitu hini cha 

^ loclietavyA dvAdasavdshbliisitena BcvAnaiiipiyena Fiyadasma rAM idaih lethdpitaiii. 
Tlie new readings here supplied by the estamiiage are 

- va^Aito for vad&Ud ; a,nd lititun for itaiitUw 

- IfhfriffhoiOf the Ith was only partiollj ehowii in IVtitcrsiuird ninl Jacob's copy* 

' i^dtrise for ^drisa ; and vdta for rasa. 

- ^^a hi for tnhi; and fa irnumM for ? ifaatAhi JoubtfnUy read -va iwain4A 

- utam for it/a ; and Airti eha-, for 4fwi 

Of this tablet Btu-uouf * has given the follo\>ing version : 

“ Dans le temps pass^, pendant dc nombreuses ceutaincs d’aiindcs, on vit prosp^rer 
uniquemeut Ic meurti'e des ^tres vivants et la meebancett h Pcgai’d dcs cr4itutcs, le 
manque de respect pour Ics parents, le manque do respect pour les Eambanas et les 
Sanianns {les Bi'ikhmanes et les gramanash Aussi, en ee jour, parcc quo PiyadaBi, le im 
chert des Devas, pratique la loi* le sou du tambour [a reteutl]; oui, la voix de la loi 
fskst fait eutemlre], aprts que des prameniules de chars de parade, des infomenato 
d’dlephants, des feux d^ai-tvfiec, ainsi que d^autres representations divines out 
montrecs aux regards du pcuple* Ce que depuis bien dcs centaines d aunees on n avait 
pas vu auparavant, on vu prospdrer aujourdUiui, par suite de 1 ordie que donue 
Piyadasi, le roi clidn des Ddras, de pratiquer la loi. La ee^tion du meurtte des cti^ 
vivauts ct des actes dc m^^hancetd i\ Tdgard des creatures, le respect poui- les parents, 
robdissance aux p^re et m&ve, rol>dissixnce aus auciens (Th^ra), voila les tertus, amsi 
que d’autres pvaUques dc la loi dc diverses cspfeces, qui se sent accrues. Et Fiyadasi, le 
roi chdri des P^vas, fern croitre encore cettc observation dc la loij et les fils, et les 
petits^fils, et les arrkre-petits-fils de Fiyadasi, le roi chdri des Ddvas, femnt croitre cettc 
observatiou de k loi jusquku kaijia de la destruction. Termos daus k loj, dans hi morale, 


In line 1 
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• Lotas We /ti Bonm Loij p* 731 
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as ordonneront robsenation clelaloi; car o’estlamenieiae dK ncUons qiic 
I’obscrvatiott de la loi. Cette observation mtoe de la loi n’e^te pas pour cclm <1"‘»' 
pas de morale. D est bon quo cet object prospire et nc dipdnsse pas; e est ccla 

qtfon a fait ferire cet ddit. Si cet object s’accroit, on n’en devra jamais roir Ic 
ment Piyadasi, lo roi cberi des Dfivas, a fait dcrirc cet ddit, la douziime annic cp 

^ Professor Kern’s analysis, he tabes this edict first, and prefaces bis reading and 
translation by tbe following remarks, wliicli, as tliey may not be generally known to my 

Enfflish and Indian readers, I ^vo lierc in eitenso : , .r . 

‘ liet ns/ lie says, * in tlie first place examiiie tlio state of tlic Giroar text as it has 
come down to ns. Thus much we can see, that wliile there are no gross errors, there k 
much carelessness and irregularity in the speliing. Tlic system of sounds of a dialect 
cannot be too carefully considered, if firm ground is to he obtained for the settlement, 
and thereby for tbe interpretation, of the text. Tho pronimciation rnV/, Sanskrit 
vanha, is os good as mma (spelt vma), since it is, in Prakrit, a matter of mdifference 
whether a syUabk is long by position or by the natural length of the vowel. Con* 
sequently tbo developed PnUrit does not admit a vowel long by nature in a syllable which 
is long by position. The spelling hdmhmui in line 2 trangresses this rule, while hamhm^a 
in line 6 is correct. The same inconsistency is seen elsewhere—now <f, then Ci, In 
the second line pcitt (= with the dental i occurs twice, in Hne G te is tn'ioe 

wi'itten with tho lingual. These forms are both quite correct, hut they shoulfl not 
Imve been interchanged in the same document. Prom the Sanskrit pmh there is 
produced on the one hand, by the dropping of the r, pad; on the other, first, 
the form ppti {peril )an r, as well as an s, serving to effect the transition to an 
immediately following t in the class of dentals. In the oldest Indian of all, this some¬ 
times takes place, in tbe Sanskrit still more frequently, nMe in the Prflknta it is the 
rule. Tims the Sanskrit kritu becomes pretty generally in the PnWrits ; ph^lU path 
and thence later pad'h pah, and park We find the same inconsistency in vadh along 
with vadk The distinctioji between the dental and lingual n has not yet died out, but 
tho author or transcriber continually confuses them; thus di^and should have the 
dental ^ ntpdm, oi^ tliO contrary, the lingual n, A carelessness of frequent occun'cnce in 
the majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, is the use of the I after instead of 
the aspirated fA, as in tkienkto, seste. This is not the only point ivhich shows clearly that 
the habits of the Indian tiiuiscribeTS all existed at tliat time;—the custom of indicating 
every nasal sound with which a syllable closes by a spurious anusvfira, simply to save 
irouhle, is another example. In general, tliose documents of 25S-257 B,C. present 
exactly the same kind of errors that we are accustomed to find in IncUan MSS. The s 
before f, though as a sign the same as tbe deutal s, cannot, for a simple physiological 
reason, possibly have been the dental. Before a lingual, and above all an Indian 
Ungual, no man can bring out anything but a lingual. The reason why the was not 
used to indicate the required Ungual, must have been, that while the sh is indeed a lingual, 
it possesses, besides tliat, a characteristic of its own, so that it comes near to the lingual 
sound of a Uquid B. 

^ Two forms occur which I see no chance of explaining fiom the dialect of Gimor, 
viz., dra and the neuters in e, as cAffmjie, kathme, That dm samiakapd corresiionds 
to a Sanskrit ydmi aammrtahdpdi has been correctly perceived by Bumouf, and admits 
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of no doubt; but dea fox* Sanskrit ^deai is re^rlar ilagadli!, uot Giruiirl. Let it 
serve for px'oof of tliis assertion iliat tlie Sanskitt ffddris^tfti is in our 

documeutj Hue 4, j/dnsa. The tenumatiou also oi the neuter in e, in seste^ is 

Magadlii; so also is tih'he as respects tbe termiuatLon’ in like manner hahiwidJw 
chorane in line 7. It would be presumptuous to assert positively that au ^ = Sansk. atii 
and neuter a, was absolutely unknown to the Girotlrl; hut we liave doubts on tbe point, 
and that because in Ma gadiil tbe « stems iu general, whether masculine or neuter, 
have e in the nominative and so forth, Tims Mag, piye is as much equal to the Sausk. 
priyah as to pHyam ; hut in the western dialect the masculine has always o* There is no 
explanation whatever to be given of d^a- instead of ydt^a. Briefly, however Imsardous it 
may appear, we will not refrain from expressing the conjecture that the text had hcen 
written originally in the language of the king himself, the Magadhi, that the other 
redactions arc translations thereof, more or less successful, anti that Magadhi forms have 
crept into the versions. We cannot, however, regard the woitl thidi'Ht Sansk. sihamro-i as 
a Magadhlsm, for stl becomes ih at the beginning of a ivord in the Girndrl as ^elL This 
much is certain, tlxat the Magadhi text of LUaull, wliich abs! has sulfered most, and 
has been the most liastily transcribed, is throughout the most consistent with itself in 
spelling and word-formation, is tbe best nTittcn, and excels the two other redactions 


in the correct use of the connecting particles. 

‘ It is also of importance to iiiqxui'e in how far any irregularities may admit of being 
explained from the condition of an original text, because all those three redactions agi^ec 
in the reading of a very suspicious word, vijs. Id id (and Sans, hdni means 

clearly enough " diminution/* and fi/idni nou-diminution.” ^ow if it even sliould be 
supposed that the form of the participle Mnn Ixad exercised some influence on that of the 
monster Af/iij Tet in no single Prtkkiit, including the PMi, has such a haii l>ceu found, hut 
on the contrary Mid. The fact that the three redactions agree, tends in this partieiihir ci^e 
not to establish but to weaken the reading. Because the existence of such a monstrosity 
as Amight he in some slight degree conceivable as a sporadic instance in a single 
dialect, but that such a tliiug should appear in tlucc widely diverging dialects or languages 
would he altogether too singular. If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might he possihle that there was at fh^st an error in that source.* It is fortunate 
that the meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the manner of writing, 

^ I shall now give the text of Girnar with the slight modifications which appear to 


he justified by comparison with the Kapur-di-giri version 

I Atik^Xoiii BJTitflrom bnliiiiu TrtsaMtitii va^hito Cva paflAttuiibli*, vUiMtHiehA bbitoHaiii, iiitbsa 

i fL-^riipatipatj ; to njn ]>ariiiamplyft.sft Firarfat^ino raiio 

4 dbiHvimacWnfiiifl bhMgho&P aho aiimiuneglioso, oiD&iisulasRCflcba hnstidMU^ha 
* n!nkhruTidbanidi& afislnigha divyiini nkiJ&pi Joeayipld janam. Yarbsam Uhahi 
a na bliLiiflptiA'a^, tirisarn dja va^liito DtAfinampiyasa PlyadasiDo riilo dhamninnuMJitiya 
« liho i>4«anaiii, bhiiton(ii3T, aatbnib Bampatipoti, btiniliaiiasajiLn^tiixubi flompadpti, diataripitj^i 

? susasa/thaire eusash j ^jHiafiacbaboliiividlitiiiiilbaianiaclMii^^ vii4Litoni, vn^UayiMtiebevaDcvanimipiyo 
s riyntliisi rflja dbamuiacbara^iaiii idam, pulAcba potAcba popotAcba UGTiaaibpiy^ Piyjui&iiJio rABo 
vftilhaviisaiiUiidajiiilhniiimacbamywn; (j)&vasavatohftp» dhatimiaiiilii smmbiiietoiiJto dhamtnimi aaiK^^isawti. 
w eabi s^toto kftibBmm ya dhmiiia&nuEasftnwh dliamnjacbDnitmiiipi nw bbavati ikatW Seimamb alljainto 

II viMllucba abAnbba P&dliu j etoya atbAya Ida* iekbapitiim j iiaftsa atha(ja) vntUu(;fl) ya(w)jamtii, hSmeba 

« («ji)lMbitovyn, DvftdaHaTosiibludtoaa DeriUiftifcLpiypiia PiyadasDa rifia idam lebbapitoib, __ 


• The diffoience between i, auU i, ia so sVight in wrixing that it may after all t» a question whether htm 
rtally htanda in all places where the transcripts have it. 
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This may lie put baet into Sanskrit^ with the exception of what is positively at 
variance with the nUes of Sanskrit Syntax, thus 

^ Aiitikrunte ^atarc, balulal VArjilm^atani, vnrdliitn eva pTii^atiuobho viliiihsitliA bljiitanAii;, jujItJiUv 
! a^iiipratlpunlr, brabma^aArainiiiiiiniai aeAhipnitipnUib- Tjui ailya Dc^'Anainpriyeiiya Priyadariino n^ao 
^ dliarmnohara^icna bherighosho 'bbavnd dLarmaghozibo, vinianadnr^ne cha li&sttdarianeclia 

* ftgniiikaadheiiliiiclifiDycahuelia Jivycshit rftpesliu daraitavat^u jauflih, YEd^sam baliubbir %'arf^liiiMlaUir 

* na bliutapuniOiH. adva vardbito B«vjiaAaipr1yAsya Pi'iynJiirsiiio rajna dliarjnlnu^aalynnakna- 

*“ blinh pnlin^njkm, avibiinsjk bbiliciaftiii, jii^cLtiibii HiDipiMitlpitttir, bi’^timanu^niiTuirLnjbu iiHiiipraU].!4ltirt 

' iaimlshn., i-thuvir^ Entul uiiyuchcha tatltuiidbadi dhariuncbumijuiii Turdliitiuii, vurdbiiylaliyoti cliaJva 

Devil nampriyah 

* Pm'adai'^ raja dhnrmjiclinraijiaiii idnili, putrAieba luiuEitLi^ba prapniitia^ieha DevananipriyasyaPriyadar^jnorijnu 
® Tardbayi^hyanddaih diiarmachara^iii, yii^mt ijnmvarEaka][)Ail dlianne^Ec tialith;iuto dharmnia anuM.4Ebyandi* 

ctaddL! .Hrcehtlmii] karma yad lUiariniiau^saiiiiiii, {Iharniacbanmnni api na hhavaty nillasya. Tadasinlnn aitfaa 
vnddhi^hahitiLktia Katlbub ; ofa.smAy artlidyedurii lekliitainU aavardiasya rri^blliim yuajaata, hiut.4c1ia 
nalocliaj-iiavyd^t DvfldaiivjiriihAbhidliikteno DevanAmpriyena FrijadarslnA rAJuediib lekbirnm.§ 


Trani/lafioJK 

** In past times, during many centunes, attacking animal life and infticting suiTcrin" 
on the creatures, irant of respect for Bifihmans and Sramanas have only gi'own gi^tcr. 
But now, when King Bevhn^Lmpriya Priyadarsin practises rightaousness, his kettle¬ 
drum has hecomc a summons to righteousness || while apparitions of chariots of the 
gods, and appai-itions of celestial elephants, and fiery halls, and other signs in the 
heavens showed themselves to the people. In such a manner as has not been the cas(j 
in many centniies prenously, now through tlie exhortation of KingBev^tn&nipriya Fri- 
yadarsin to cultix'atc nghteousness, has the sparing of animal life, the gentle treatment 
of creatim?s, respect for relatives, respect for Braiimans and monks, oliediencc to father 
and mother, ohedienec to an eldor,^ grown greater. This and many other Muds of 
virtuous practices have grown greater, and King BevanAmpriya Priyadarsin shall 
cause this practice of vhdue to incraase still more, and the sons, grandsons, and great'- 
grandsons of King DovAnslmpriya Priyadnrsin shall also*■ cause this culture of 
virtue to increase ; standing steadfast in righteousness and morality until the destruction 
of the world,tf tliey shall exhort to righteousness; 1+ to exhort to righteousness is 
surely a very excellent work, while fiom him who is immoral no practice of righteousness 
is to he expec'tofl. Increase, therefore, in these tilings, and no diminution, is good ; for 
this end has this hcen written ; §§ may they attend heartily to the increase hereof, and 
not aim at the diminution of it I King DevAuAmpriya Priyadarain has caused this 
to ho written twelve years after his inauguration/'' 


‘ In comparing this translation witli that of Burnonf, it will be seen that the 7 ditlcr 
in a marked degree only in two places. Bnmonf, as well as Lassen and Prinsep before 
him, had perceived that the clause lieginning at chitaatitlasa^clui and ending at jaiiam. 


* Dhauli,— &harhAffattta& 

J Dh .,—hAuinefia t^^^liuhcha^l, 

5 TorMyg MMUtasi/a r&ortnt /iUittim 

H Ibe mcaniEg b, ** nnd not to war, as is uEwally the ca.^ ” 

H It is not quite deaf Trliat is to bo undersEooil bV ‘*a senior " Nn VTit u t 

anolher Iws ^ VIU. one t(tt hw the am word, wIuIb 

•• “Also” iswaoiing In Gimiir, but i. found did, eipros.cd in DluinlS, 
tt DhnuU,—*' oa long ais the world {sctulnmy bmtp.*’ 

It DbaitlS^^ — ■‘^ibey jsLelII rule.” 

Gimar,—'‘ha.- this l>een eatisted to be written " 
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exhibits an altogether ii-regukr combiiiiitioii of words, and they translate as if there 
stood in the Sanskrit, Tirndmitlar^cnief — dar4iiesfiti^ In. this they are right, I think; 
hut tJie meanings which they have assigned to most of the terms are unknown in the 
language. Vhndn^ is a so-called chariot of the gods what aerial phenomenon is to l;e 
imdcrstood hy it matters little for our present jiurpose. Eetween a certain aerial jiheno- 
menon or chariot of the gods, and char de parade,” as Bumouf translates it, there is 
hardly any connexion to he seen. The rendering of itffnkkamlha {=af;ntpihda) by feux 
d^artiilces,” is purely arbitrary. The expression dimjdni might in itself be 

sufficient to convince ns that celestial phenomena are meant, for the term is, in Latin 
phrase, “ solemuia.” Darhi/atl is not only shows *’ but also “ shows itself/* The only 
other expression w^hich remains to be explained is hastidarsanam. I have never met 
with hftsh^i Itself in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, but it is a synonym of Air&vata, 
whicdi is used especially to denote Indra’s elephant, and airdvaicc is an aerial phenomenon 
which is frequently mentioned, Tliere is, therefore, but little doubt that haetidar^anmn 
is anotlier expression for airdveitadarianam. This is confirmed by hathmi being neuter 
in Bhaull; for airdvata, in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, is sometimes maseulme, 
sometimes neuter; therefore, also, hast in ^ when it is used in the signification here 
assigned to it. TtTiat A;5oka says k almost as follows : ' The joyful circumstance w^hich 
consisted in the fact that the somrd of the war-drum would henceforth bo a symbol of 
peace, ivas announced, and, as it were, received with acclaim, by the heavenly powers/ 
Every one who is m any degree acquainted with Sanskrit literature, know's how 
frequently the above-named phenomenn are mentioned, and no ono who knows aught of 
human natore w ill be surprised that the king, on beholding celestial phenomena 'whioJi, 
though indeed not of daily occmTcuce, yet were far from being very uncommon, 
connected them with an event which, in liis eyes, w^as so important. 

'The W'Ords vadAm ptmimita and hdnim mdloehat^ku are clear, when it is considered 
that as vriddhi and are synonyms, the predicates also must he in the same position 

Consequently, ^unakii is to he taken in that sense in which it expresses almost the same 
thing as dlocha^ati; that is, in the meaning of anuchintat/atif for which sec Fetersb. 
JOicL For the sake of distinctnesa I have written tf uihjumittt witbont, on that 

account, overlooking the fact that cadbip y?;-, with Anunikika rejected or not expressetl, 
agrees with &c. The eases, liow’ever ai‘e not altogether pamllel, for the 

phonetic aUej-ations in a word apply in Prhkrits only exceptionally in the periotl.—A 
syllable has faUen out on the stone before lochetai>i/dj which can have l>een nothing bat 
tm or tidj because there does not appear to be room enough for no a-, which would signify 
the same thing. 

^ In the inscription now discussed there is nothing w'hich could give oficnco to any class 
of the people. It k true, indeed, that the term dhcirma might be imderstood by some 
as an allusion to the Bhai’ma, the Beligion of the Buddliists, but none of that generation 
could fail to see, even for a moment, both on account of the eonnexion and the 
combination dhttrma^^h^tranamj that the word here signified “ righteousness,'’ “ virtue/* 
Apart from the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic in this document that we 
might equally wcU conclude from it that the king, sat iated with, war, had become the 
president of a peace society, and of au association for the protection of the lower 
animals, as that he had embraced the doctrino of S^kyamuni. More plainly, hut at 
the same time most modestly, Aioka mentions his conversion in No. VIII, of Gimar.* 

(11540.) o 
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Tablet V. 


The fiith tablet consisted of nine lines and a lialf, of wliieh only four arc now entire, 
the rest being all broken away at the beginning i tlierc is also a crack in tlie stone that 
has destroyed several of the letters in the portion left otherwise entire. Fortunately the 
sense at least of this can be restored from the other copies. What I'eniains reads thus : 

^ Deviinam piyo Piyadasi rUJa evam ^hakahlimii dnkai'anye akalhhe saso dukaram karoti 
- ta mayd. babu kaldnaiii kata to mama putieba potSicha paraucha tenaya me 

apachaiii hva sarhvanta kapd nmivatisarc tatbA 
“ so sukatam kdsati yo tu fita desam pihhpesati so ^/ukatam kilsati sukaramln phpam 

atikAtam aiitarani 

* iia bbhta puyam dlianima mabAmAtA nAma ta may A to dasa TAsAhhisitcj/« dliAmmn 

mahAmAtA katiV te sava pAsaudesu vj ApatA dhAiiima dbistAnAya * 
S . . dhaihmayutasacha Yo^a Earaboc^^i GaiidhArAnaih Klstika PetenikAnaiii ye vApi 

aufie AparA tA bliatamayesn va t 
. sw khkya dUaminayutAuam aparA go dliAya vyApati te Ixandhana hadhasa 

patin'dhAnAya J 

'. . . . ja katA bbikAresu vA tbairesu vA vyApatA te FAtaliputeeha bAhiresucha § 
^ . «e vApi ma anc fiAtikA savatA vyApatA te yo ayaih dhammanistito ttva ]| 
dha m m anmb Am At A AtAya atliAya ayani dlrnTTimn lipt HkhitATf 


The corrections made are t 

In line 1 * “ - * Aafdn^jh for katana^ 

Id Udo 2 “ ' - - fo iHiirtifi for ta jaama. 

In line 4 - - - - for ; ond d/iSma for dfiammu. 

Ill line o - ’ - - Gajiditairdffaih Ii^s{ika lor Gandftdrd as Wilaon renj it. 


* The Dhauli copy rends — 

tihummddhU/idndsff dliiimmava^biye liitn sukliiyc cbn dhimmojutfl snnyfina KamlH^ha, &c. 
The KnpuiMli-giri^ 

d/titmddhitftajfo chtt dhciuiurn^liiya liita sulcLnya cha dUaiDJiyatlm sayn 
f DJiaiili liRs after this— 

bsbliAiii auathosa ma . . . lokcjnicliii Lola bhifiSati suAM^e, &c. 

Kapur-di'^giii— 

bi-ninuni bhishu ana^esbu vutosha liita sukhajfc^ 4ic. 
t Dliauli i-cads in this Iucudb ;— 

-i/e apalibodhnye inokhaye cha-iya auulwndhn paji^i * . . ta hhihala, Itc. 

Anti Knpur-di-giri — ' 

pa{\milhanaift apauarodhayo mocha vnna va , . . pojatl kitn hhlkati^ 

^ DLaiili gives here 

rha nagalcsu sbvqeh olodlauicsJ cvalii bhatnuam me . * * bhogLininam, va-, &e. 

Kapur ■<ll-giri— 

cha iiagaivsliu aavesliu orodhjmeshu bliratunacha me kuuunacha ye i-ajuj &c 
|l DhaiiU t— 




titam dliammadhitliine lava dunagaynte va sava pathavlyam dhammayutoi viyapalA ime dktuuma te 
Kapur-di-giri— * ' 

DtoT-. 

dhammalipaii eausa chilathiii Lata tasaclia me pa . . anavctahi. 

Kapur-di^giri— 

lipi . . tUili va ^inika hhola panja imuvatai>lu,W^4,rii, /?. As, Soc, xol XSl. pp. 183-1&J 
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This ]ms not been revised hy Dr* Kem* 
slig^htly modifietl 1)^ later commentators i 


The following is Professor Wilson^s ycrsion, 


“ Ihe bcIoTEtl of tlie gods King Priyadasi thus proclaims: Vice is difficult of 
performance, therefore much good is to ho done by me, and my sons and grandsons, and 
-i.»n posterity—(w dl) eonfoi-m to it for every age. So they who shall imitate them 

’ . P happiness, and those who cause the path to he abandoned shaU suffer 

mislortune. Vice is easily committed, therefore, Dharina Mahamatra (or great officers of 
morals} are appomted by me, in the thirteenth year of my inaugnrotioii, for the purpose 
of presiding over morals among persons of all the religions, for the sate of the increase 
01 Tiitue; and for the happiness of the virtuous among the people of Kamboia, 
andhara, Kashtrika, and Pitenika. They shall also be spread among the imrriors, 
c ra imans, the mendicants, the destitute, and others, rvithout any ohstraetion, for the 
lappmcss of the weU-disposed, in onler to loosen the bonds of those'who are boimd. and 
liberate those who are confincil, through the means of holv wisdom disseminated by 
pious teachers; and they will proceed to the outer cities and fortresses of mv brother 
and sister, and wherever are any other of my kindred; and the mimsters of moriils, those 
who are appomted as snpcrmtcndimts of morals, shall, wlicreycr the moral Inw is 
ostabhslied, pve encouragement to the charitable and those addicted to virtue. With 
this intent this edict is written, and let my people obey it.”* § 


In tills edict Asoka ** names the extreme limits of his kingdom as Yona*Kamhoja- 
Gaudhiidnam Ristika-Petenikdnam, and in the corresponding portion of the 
Dliaull redaction, as ' Ydna-Kambocha-Gandhdlesu Lathika-Pitenikesu/ Excejit the 
last name this can easily be i-estored in Girnar—- Yona-Kamhoja*Gahdhhrhnam 
IlilsUka*Pct enikiknam.* ” f These names have been explained by Lassen^ with, 
pcrliaps, the exception of the last, Who the Petenikas were,” he remarks, " cannot 
as yet be certainly determined ; the most probable opinion is (Frinsep's) that they are 
the inhabitants of the upper districts on the Godhvaid, whose capital PratishtbCLiia 
is mentioned by the ancients in the form Paithana.”§ 


Tablet VI. 

This begins the second column of the edicts (Plate XII.), and is in fourteen lines of 
moderate length: the first only, on tlie vertex of the rock, has lost a few letters. 
It reads thus :— 

^ Devi, . ■ , pi . t , si rhjfl, evaiii alia atik^taiu anitaram 
- nh bhiitapuva sara . . hi athakanime va pativedanii vil ta may it evam kataih 
^ save kille bhumjamiinasa me orodhanamhi gabhiighramhi \^hamhi va 
* villitamlii-cha uyhnesuclia savala pativ'cdakA stitd athe me janasa 
^ pativcdctha iti savatacha janasa athe kaiomi, Yacha kiiiichi mnkhata 
** AnapayAmi svayam dApakaih vA sAvApakaiii vA yavA pnna inabAmAtesu 


• Wilson, Journ. R. Ag. Soe^ vol. XJL pp. 1S8, 189. 

t M. j, p, 107, w, of courso, BSubtrikn, on tho coast of Gnjaml. 

i Indhfhi: AlUrihmngknntif <2ntl cd.), xoL L p. IST, 

§ Ind, Alt.t voL I. p. 216, luitl vol. II. p, 239 ; anJ conf Jotirn, At, Bffiff* voL VIL p. 267. 
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’ ilchuvika ncopitam Ijliavati tAya atliJlya TiTido ni tatt iTwaato parisflyaoi 
> anaitaraiii patiTedetajaro me savati save kdle cyam mayd duapitam ndsti hi me to sa 
' ustiinamhi atha samtlraphya va katavya matchi me sava loka lutam 
tasaeha puna esa mile ustanamcha atto sanitlraiidcha nteti hi kammataram 
" sava loka liitattAyacho kimcM paiAkamhmi aliaiiikiihti bhutftnwh nnaiuiamsachlieyam 
“ idliachn nini suikapayami paratdelm svagam Arildhayamtu ta etlya aihkya 
» ayam dliaiiimalipl lekbApitA kimti ckiiaiii tisteya iti tatliileUa me 

» annvataraih savaloka liiHiya dukwamtu idaiii anata agena parAkamena. 


- si for jii rdjd 

- rnahdtfidfesit for mahuthatesu (?) 

- tasac/ta for fatetka. 

Professor Kern corrects the fii^st five lines as follows 

1 UevAnnmpiyo Piyadasl rijA evarii dbb! atikatarii &dilanuh 

3 lift b^ntftpubaia anvafo tilflni Aliakammarii vi pRfiv&lnjiA tA j la mayft ^^>11*11110™ : 

3 sfltw'n liftlmn tliufiijBm&aasfl mia orodluinatnhi gabhftgai’ftmbi Ttvcbamlit 

4 vinltamlikha uyftneaudia sarnta pa^ivctlntA e^ilA ‘ jithaiu in« jniwisa 

* patlTidcUiA' iti, savatacbfl janasa. atham taromi, 

* HowcTer clear/ he remarks, = the general meaning of this document may be, some 
terms occur, which are not found elsewhere, and others which, though their meaning 
may be easily guessed, yet deserve a few ohseiwations of a grammatical nature. 

‘ The wordija/ir*?£/d«^^ signifies, in virtue of its form, care, inspection/* and that is 
the meaning here, as wcU as communicating, informing, reporting/^ We do not need 
to inquire at all of such forms as ^edand, bodhandt &c., whether or not they are used 
in a causative signification. Vedand is ^'notion, feeling, painful feeling; hut is also 
causative, communicatiiig, making known.** As little is the distinction to be ol>seiTed 
in such a form as vedak^i, and such like; it is only the conne^don which shows the 
meaning. Thus sm}wedan<t signifies « feeling, knowledge but it signifies also to hrmg 
to knowledge, to acquaint/* Moreover verbs of the lOth class also admit of a double 
conception ved<(^ate in Mnn^. Vpmi. p. 279, is to know, to think/* ^r<aiv€d<oj<tii 
is generallv a causative with the signification of making known, mforming; hut 
praiimm^ed^tjali occurs also as a denominative, to obtain knowledge of, to be aware of, 
to observe.** See, for instance, liaUtav. 117* 11 1 mkhmwM Mifena pratUmkt^ed^i^jati mm. 
I select this passage from among many others just because wc are able to refer to the 
parallel passage in tho Pi\li redaction quoted by Childers, Fdlt Diet sub voce jMmiiu 
The whole text given there by Childers agrees almost literally with LaUfav. 147 and 139, 
and since the PAH also has $ukha%oha kdyena putlm^nvedeti, the signification of the 
denominative is determined not merely for the Sanskrit but for the PAIS as well. It 
follows now, as a matter of course, that the pallnedeti of our inscription signifies “ to 
have care of, to observe, to inspect,’* as well as communicate, to inform/* The 
py*(tttti€d(th(iSj therefore, were not spies, as others have made them out to be m spite of the 
plain words of the king, but inspectors, and at the same time, as would be felt in the 
Indian language, reporters. 

* OrcHf/mwfl, Sans, a^arodhamt^ is entirely the same in meaning as signify¬ 
ing therefore women’s chamber.'* That is the Sanskrit word for what we 
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are accustomed to call “ the sex/* is unknown to the dictionaries; but is otherwise well 
enough known from Sanskrit literature. Any one may convince himself of this by 
reading Van\ha-Mihira’s BrihaUahhUa, chaps. 71f-78, which together constitute the 
Antahjmrachinfa, i.e. “observations upon the sex.*’* * The text of Dhauli has amte*olo~ 
dhana, which answers to a Sans. antovarodhana,i 

* The conjecture has been made with regard to vacha that it is = Sans, crdiya, 
Vrdtya is ” wanderer, anyone without a fixed residence,” and is accurately rendered 
by the Latin peregrlmis, for it, too, just as the Latin word, took the signification of 
“pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother” ;I a guest also is sometimes addressed as vrdtya. 
The singular vachamhi can be here taken in a plural signification just as well as the 
immediately preceding gabhdgdramhiy “ over sanctuaries, in sacella** and in the text of 
Kapur-di-Giri, uydnm also “ over the public gardens.” The variant of vacha in the 
Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only partially legible; earn at the beginning is 
recognisable, and »i at the end; pi seems to stand before the termination si, but this 
might easily be a wrongly written or read ha. One letter unrecognisable in the 
facsimile remains still to be filled in, as I suppose. Prom the Sanskrit literature 
with which I am acquainted I cannot quote any instance of sahgraha in the sense 
of lodgings, still it must have been a word in daily use, for it occurs in this sense 
frequently in the old Javanese. § 

‘ It is stOl more troublesome to determine the sense of vintta, as Girnar and Kapur- 
di-Giri read; and especially because Dhauli has nintta. Both arc either masculine or 
neuter. It is a general rule that the neuter of the so-called part. perf. of all intransitive 
verbs in Sanskrit expresses the same thing as collectives in Dutch with or Avithout the 
prefix ge : Thus hasitam is “ gelach,” ruditam, “ goween,” &c., the same form also serves 
as infinitive aorist; thus avalohitam is ro &c. VinUa is “ transported, therefore 

cinitam is “ transport, traffic.” Even the masculine vinUah is, accordiug to the Indian 
lexicographers, “ trader.” Beyond all doubt, therefore, vintta is a sjmonym of nigama; 
for this also is both “traffic” and “trader,” and “market.” However, since vinUam 
may signify “ correction,” and cinita “ corrected,” &c., we have still to inquire whether the 
variant ninita strengthens or weakens our supposition. Unfortunately it does neither 
the one nor the other. If it be = Sans. ninUam, it may then mean “ importation,” but 
if it originates from nirnUam, it would then be the “ decision, sentence.” Though it 
were granted even that “ inspectors over arbitration ” may be thought of, which I doubt, 
still in that case, vinita, which occurs in two redactions, could not agree with it. On 
that oTOimd I think I may postulate it as probable that by vinita is meant “ trade,” or 
“ market,” or “ trader,” according as wo regard it as neuter or masculine. As regards 
ninUa, it has to bo remarked that /ii, “to lead/* is nothing else than the causative of gam 


• Compare the English trunslatiom Jouru. R. At. Soc. N. S. vol. IV. 1870, p. 439. 

t A Magadht antepuia luw l)ecn by migtakc PaliciiMjJ by the regulator* of the Pali into antepura ; it ought 

to hare been antopHra, which indeed b alao once met with. vv tl.n 

t Tlio creat Vnitya whose wanderings are deitcribcd in mystic language in Atharca Jrda. u tUe 

Wind (Rudra); he i* the counterpart of the Ganglcri (i.e. the wanderer) of the Edtla, or as Sono calb him, the 
rWoriWe/eww, a surname of Odhin (Rudra). Coini»are Prflp«o;». p. 184. 

§ For'insunce, in the ArjHna^nitcdAa, v. 278, it is “reception (of a guest) taugralia, v. 291. w 

“ apartment for lo^lgiog” 
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" to go 5 ” ♦ and since nf^am^i signifies "trade/^ nifiUfm may signify it just as well. 
Superintendence of trade is one of tlie first duties of a well-ordered state, in order to 
prevent tlie use of false weights and measures and other evil practices.’ 

lie then renders the first five lines into Sanskrit as follows 

* DcviiinfliiiprhT!iti Priyadiu'^i rSjai^ nni dhfl : ulikrAnic * * * § iitiire 

na bbkiiapiLln'niti etm tiiD kiiLam arthaknrcaiir vil jjrativedjmn vfl ; tan maynlvnrii kntaiii^ 
san’flih kiklant bhtiflJjlLuajtya mo 'variodhfltie garbli&garv&liii iTitj'esJiuelm 
vinittt ohody&ne^huolia, sarraliru praiivoilakiiff latliildlj : nrtlnurn majjwua^'Q 
prativedayelcti, Burvairacba Jaiiasy artham knroml.'^ 

Piofessor Kern’s translation covers only the first half of this inscription, but it is 
conaplcniented by Lassen’s version :— 


TrtntshiiOii. 

“ King Devfinhiiipriya Pri_vadarisin saith : 'In past times there has never yet 
existed care for the (civil) interests, nor official superintendence; therefore have T 
instituted the same; all the time that I have been reigning there have been every- 
nlicrc inspectors over the women, sanctuaries, travelling pilgrmxs, (?) tradei-s (or trade, 
markets), and parks for walking, in order to attend to the interests of my people^ and 
in aU respects I further the interests uf my people; § and whatever I declare nr what¬ 
ever the IMahhmatra shall declare, shall he referred to tiie Council for decision* 
Tims shall reports be made to me. This liave I everywhere, and in every place 
commanded, for to me there is not satlsthction in the pursuit of worldly affairs; the 
most worthy pursuit is the prosperity of the whole world. My whole endeavour is to 
he blameless towards all creatures, to make them happy here Wlow, and enable them 
hereafter to attain Stcavffa. With this view this moral edict has been ’written: mav it 
long endure; and may my sons grandsons and gr<?at-gmndsons after me also labour 
for the universal good; hut this is difficult without extreme exertion,” || 

* As the sheriffs were appointed by Asoka, not at the beginning of his reign, but in 
the eleventh year after his accession to the thione, as we Icani from edict V., so they 
do not belong to the magistrates mentioned here*’ 


Tablet VII. 

Tills is the shortest of all the edicts being contained in three lines ivhieh read 

thus 

^Devanampiyo Piyadasi lAjd savata ichhati save pAsaiiidlA vaseyu savft tc 

s bli^vasudiiiincha ichhati jano ta uchAvachaelihanhdo nehATachfirdyo^te^^^^va 

5 * <1 , * 1 , ... ,, ekadekriiva kAsaiiiti 

vipide tupiddneyasa nAsti sayamo hhavasudhitdva kafamnatAra dadliahhatitacha 

_____ nicLA bAdhaiii 


rt 13 no kn^jr to 


• M (na^itti) inupt be a coueative of i {efi, aifati), although tUo causa tire force of the 
be ducovered in iho ofnte of the language aa Jt Is new keoin'n to us. 
t Or ctNUeshttf imtl in die Dhaull versloa nini/'f. 

t Tl>c Dlindi Kdsetion ™ds: “ AJl Iho lime tlmt I Iioto hcei. roigoing, t!,o inspootors o«r. (.o , hoto W 
to (Xinimunicale to me the intends of the people." '' 

§ Tlsus far Kem, vi sttp. pp. 75, 76. 


Bonne 
scipciicur, 


Lnooen, Ind. Ml. il. p. 26^ note 1 j and 3Ir... Spiors'i Liji .« I„dm, SM. Bnmoaf rf, / 

£o.,r.654) tmnnlnte. the !«t antonoc, “mnis Cota oct diffidio 1 w™ oi 00 n’ct P«, ™ 
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Tranulafioti^* 

Priyadasi, the king dear to tlie gods, desires that everywhere the asecties of all 
jjorsiiasions should remain ; they all desji-e the regulation that they exercise 

upon themselves and purity of the soul; but people have diiferent opinions and 
{Merent likings, [and] the aseetics obtain, whether the whole, or wliethcr a part only 
[of what they ask]» iCevertlieless, for liimselfj to whom theiu reaches not a large 
alms, the empire over himself, purity of mind, knowledge, and firm devotion which 
lasts for ever, tliis is good.” 

Tills edict has been discussed hy II. U. TlTIson at eonsidemhle IcDgthjt and still 
further hy Burnouf.j 


Tablet Till. 

The eighth edict is in live lines, and has hecn discussed hy H. H, TTiisoUif 
Bumouf,|| and Kei'n.^' It reads tlius j— 

‘ Atikatarii amtarani nljino vihiirayitAni nayisn ctamagavya afi^nlcha cthrisftni 

® abliii'amakdni ahiuhsu ; so Devinaiiipiyo Piyadasl r&jii dasavasibhislto saihtoayaya 

sambo dhiiii 

“ tena si\ dliamayatil etfi yam hoti bdmhanasa mn nAnam dasanecha d&nceha, tliaiifl- 

namcha dasftnecha 

* hiranapatividhdneclia janapadasacha janasa dasanam dhammilnusasticha dhania- 

liarlpuclihficlia 

* tadopayil esii hhuya rati bhavati Beviinampiyasa Piyadasino riho hhftgc amiic. 

And was rendere^l hy Bnmonf as follows r — 

Dans ie temps passe, les rois conniirent la promenade du plaisir; alors la chasse et 
d’antres divertissements do ce genre avaient lieu. Piyadasi, le roi cher: des Devas, 

]iarvenu h la dixiiiiiie ann<5e depuis son saerd, ohtient la science parfaite que donne la 
Buddha. C’est poimqiioi la promenade de la loi est eette qu^ii font faire i ce sont In 
visite et Tanm^iie faites aux Bmhmancs et aux Samaiias, distribiitioiL de Tor [cm leitr 
Jhveifr^j niispcction du people et du pays, rinjonetion d'ex^seuter la loi, les inter- 
rogatoires sur la loi; ee sont h\ les moyens qui consent un extreme plaisir ^ Piyadasi, le 
roi chdri des Ddvas, dans cettc period© de temps, diffdreiite [de celle qne Ctt pi'ecM^ey * 

Professor Kem thus revises and ti^slates it i — 

’ AlilcfiLaiii Biittanuii dijilno viliAmjiitaih uaylrSQ ; ctaiuagavyailk auauichn clurifaiii 
^ nbliiraniiikuni ; aiy DiiivAnniupi^o Piyadasi raj& sariiio Djuyn aoihbodliiai ; 

s tcaa si dhaihauijiktn etjl, yniij hoti: dafftntuhclja tl4njiri>chn, thalrannm ilusaoaihcUu 

* hiranAjiatividhAnnriicIm jAnapadasneim jacQsn dft£»Dam, dlutiamAiiu^fJc^a dhaiiiiDnpnrt|mcliliAcltA. 

* TftdopayA osA bUuyn mil Ibavnti Di'VjliiaihpiyasA Psyadaalno raiio bhngo aihbi-. 


• Burnouf, LotrtSf p. 755. 

t Jottr/t* J?. .-Jji!, iSoT. voL VII I. pp. 309-^1-1;; voU Xlh py. 19®, 199. 
t Lotus df ta Bonne pp. 66S, 75“! AT. 

^ JouFn^ iif. A*. vol Xll. p. 199 . 

I Lotus de ia Bonne Zof, p, 757 fT .; and conf. /iirf. Aft^ vot* II. p. 2BS, nfld note 2. 

^ fV sap, pp. 55 ft'. 
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archaeological sttrvey of western IXDM. 


In Sanskrit— 

^ AtikrSnte "nfiiTe n^jAno viliArayAttam bifaj^sL^lttili ; £taiii:ngftTyiu]i). unyAnicIiBitudii^Dy 

* abhirimAii^y flbhC.Tiii3t Tad DevAnAmji't’i’r'ah^Friyfldm'iii riija daaavnrehftbUUbikiaB gaon iyAya tiiAiabfMlMia ; 
tena jii dlrnmnyilmita, yad bhaviiu j br^m&i^rnniiLruiimib ilar^ahn^ba ddoancUaj BtlinyuAn^ dor^aimlictia 

* hirB^yapr&tividbQnoncbaJaDnpiidBE^-nwcbiijaiia^A ilitr^oadi, dbnmi&nu^Bd^liBdiuirciitpHnpfichcliliAeha. 

* Tadnupwislitiid csba bhuyo ratir bhfivatl DevAnimpriyeLsya Priya<kr^ino r^R& ^porabhlige. 


Tt*d^lilattOTl. 

“ In past times the kings went out on journeys of pleasure j* stag-hunt ingt and other 
such like recreations were in vogue.| But King BeyinAmpriya Privadarsin, ten 
years after his inauguration, came to the true insight. Therefore lie began a walk of 
righteousness§ which consists in this, that he secs at his house, and bestows gifts upon 

Brahmans and monks,—he sees at his honse, and presents elders mth gold,_he receives 

subjects of town and country,—exhorts to righteousness and seeks righteousness. Since 
then, this is the greatest pleasure of King DevAnAmpriya Priyadar^in in the period 
after his conversion.*^ ^ 


‘ In this little piece/ adds Professor Eem, ‘ there is only one expression which pi'csents 
any difficulty in iutei-preting, loaopayd in Glrnai' and (atld-pei/dle in DhauU, tliou-ii the 
meaning may readily be conjectured. Tliere must !» something nliicli is generaUv 
expressed in Sanskrit by iaddprahbriti; tuddraMya aad sucb like wpdddya, irbieb the 
BuddJiistic style, both Sanskrit and Pill so often employs, is not to be thought of, 
Taditpdddya,^ or also ta(lopaddya=taddpr<ibhHli, signifying “thoncefortb,’' “since 
thatand if iadt^mjd iras found only in Girnar it might perhaps be attributed to an 
error, hut Kapur-di-Giri also has iadopayath, u-bich deviates from tadopayd sufficiently to 
convince us that the readings support each other, and are therefore genuine. To what 
Sanskrit form, then, can the Prakrit correspond ? In my opinion, to an ablative aupafydt 
on the one hand, and to an adverbial accusative unparyam on the other. Aupm-ua is 
derived regularly from vp«ri, “after, later." Now since m,pa>;ja becomes opayo in 
Prfiki-if, just as Mrya becomes kayyo, Sx. Indopnyd corresponds to a Sanskrit tadaii- 
parydl=" smcc thator if a form known otherwise bo preferred, (adaupanshtdl. In 
the Dhaull text there is an entirely different word, a synonym of the foiegoing— 
which, ate the example of the Zalitachldra, I have rendered in Sanskrit bv pm,&hnl 
It wll be in vam sought for in the dictionaries, though its existence had not escaped tlie 
notice of Bumouf in his ividely extended investigations. He seems, however not to 
have found it otherwise than in the Prakrit form preydla. After Iiavin- remarked in 
Lolm de la Bomte Loi, p. 388. that he had met with tliispey<f/« in a number of the 
writings of the northern Buddhists, ho proceeds to suy 

“ Da^ Ic textes piMis, hi formule ahnSviative comme cUdeasus est eiprimde par le 
monosyllable pc qiucst le commencement de pdyydlam ; cai' e’est ainsi qu’est ortlm 
graphid ce mot en phli. J’en tiouve un example dans I'Atdndiiya auita, qyd est ainsi 


* Dliaiili tho kinga went out on go-cslled joiirneja of plijoanre ” 

" "'"S.bsl wild bnwt is 

X I>houli^»Tboreoxjfitf?J for tlic m auig-liujiting,” Ao. 

I rUo play on tlie words riMrtiyatd dhammas/utfi ia lost hi tbe traiiilation. 
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con^u; aS^im pnrbnttptpjdlihm •iiiHhitri[ahh6, ' il doit £tre d^relopp4 avec le precedent 
peyydla '* Jo n^ai jusqu’^ prdseat trouvd d'autre inaui^re d'expliquer ce mot quo de 
supposor qull ddrire de abbreyiation de purue, ‘ pi-de^^demmcnt,* ri^uni h alantj * a^sez,’ 
(le faijOn k erprimer cetto ideSe, *la cbosc a iSt6 dite jirdc^demment d^uoe maniore 
suffisantc/ Je no doTiDo coptjndant encore cette explication quo comme une eonj(K;tttte/* 
‘ M e can pay no better tribute to t!ie memory of tlie gi-catest Indolo^c of Prance, 
-vvlio sliortly after wilting the above words was snatched away from science, tiian to take 
np the inquiry at tlio ])oiiit where he dropiicd it. Let it l>e obser\’ed, in the first place, 
tliat the brief claiLse quoted abovo is not quite clear, and may mean " with what precedes 
and what follows equally well as " with repetition of the preceding,” In no case can 
it mean what Bumouf imagines. Portimately the expression, occurs often enough in 
tlie JjdlildvMdrii to enable us to determine its siguidcation. In 320,18, we 

see that the words pet/dktm ydcat are equivalent to the expression pdrmcadydv&ft which 
occurs four lines previously, that is, "*as before on to,” Hence it follows not that 
2 )eydh(m signifies properly the same as purcamt; for if it be once supposed that 


the word signifieil ** repetition," it would then be a matter of indiffereuee whether we 
said “ repetition " (dct. edpd) on to," or " as before on to," without implying therehy that 
the ideas “as before" and “repetition" were in themselves allied. To confirm this 
further, I refer to p, 415 , ivhere peydlam has, as a synonym or substitute, ^:ialareijt<t 
ydmify Le. “ copious (to complete) on to." To determine the sense completely, we must 
avail ourselves of the word peeijdktj which also pccui's more than once hi the LeUta- 
Vistdm, and which plainly is notinng else than the Sanskrit or Sanskriticised form 
of peydla. The cireumstaueo that wherever the Prakrit peydia stood as a technical, 
almost algebmic terra, the compilers of the said hook have neglected to translate it 
into Sanskrit, is an additional proof for the view that Sanskrit is of comparatively 
late date in the writings of the northern Buddhists^ Where preydtam is foimd fully 
written, it is not a technical term, but has a meaning w'hieh can easily be felt. This 
})reijdlam admits of behig i-eprescnted hy another Sanskrit vvord, \i^. bMyaSj In the 
various applications in wliioh the latter can be used. Thus we read, immediately after a 
song addressed by the good sons of lldra the Wicked to tlieir father, £,(tilia-Vhf . 397, 7 : 

“ Preyalam evam te sarve MaraputrAh—Mi\ram pApiyasam prithakprithag ghthuldiir 
adhyahhAshanta," he. “Thus spoke again (Sans. Mdyaa) all those sons of MAra to AfAra 
the AVlefced, alternately hi songs.” 

* The meaning of preydlmti come.s out less clearly p. 36Q, 11; because the verse is 
corrupt, or has been spoiled by the etlitor* 

*Whcn we compare the ]>artieuhirs now adduced, with each other, when we 
remember the opposition so csommon betweenand hhuyaat and keep in view that 
signifies “ more, ample,” as nrach as “ later, subsequent,” then there can remain 
no doubt that PrAkrit is = bhityas. The Pali iorm peyydjam might, 

where it appears as a substantive, correspond to a praiydlyam or to bhdyaafvam; but 
that makes no dilTerenee in the main idea of the word. The double yy in the PAli is one 
of the many instances which show clearly that the regulators of that artificial and 
literary language have been frequently very unfortunate in rendering Alagadht words, 
which they misunderstood on account of the old spelling, which did not usually express 


• DiyAaniiittya^ f* 177 fl. 
r 


(11540.) 
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the doubling of consonants.♦ That wc may be couir'inccd of tins we shall myestigate 

the etymology of the word, Tlicre is, in Sanskrit, a compai-ative of piim (from per# tiz. 
prdms, which is used exclusively in the neuter, though the full form niaaculmo/ruyuw, 
neut./r^fyo is still preaers^ed in Baktrian, This prdi/a$ is (apparently) regular, masniuch 
as it has Vridtllii instead of GuTia,+ hut the form is perfectly regular in other Indo- 
Germanic languages; thus Greek (mas. Latin from ploii 

Korse^i?/r, The superlative is lost in Sanskrit, it must have been preshlMt ; hut as there 
is an entirely different pre^MIia from priy#, it is probable tliat the form was avoided, and 
then fell into desuetude. Oo the contrary the Baktriau still possesses fraeaMHf Gr. 

Tforse fes/r (for Jleesir, by the shortening of the vowel on account of 

the two consonants foUowing). In making ae<iuamtance with the Sanskrit pretfdimn, 
Magadhi peyd/e, we learn at the same time the rcmai-kable circumstance that along 
with prdyas, there mnst also have existed in Sanskrit a form pre^as, the use of which was 
also avoided, as l>eing a homonym of the comparative of prfy#. The suMx ala joined to 
jyre^as or rather to pvq/a = Sans, p/’dyrt, “ multitude,” has, on the one hand, an estemive 
or augmeutative force, and, on the other liand, an iterative, and therefore a diminutive 
force. In to judge by the common signification, ala is rather augmentath c, 

and, as augmentative and comparative ideas coincide, prepdla is to he compared with the 
Butch double comparatives i in nature and form, though not iu meaning, 

prei/dl<t agi-ees with the Lat. phmidtis. Having thus considered those particulars aa 
briefly as h was possible, I return to tiic inscription. The Hag. fadd pefjdle, in meaning 
= ^ffd^jpnyd of Gimar, Sanskrit (add (or iah) A/idy#A, is, therefore, after that, smcc 

then.”' . , . . 

* This short inscription,’ he adds, * is distinguished by a certain simplicity and 
sentiment of tone, which makes it touch a cbortl in the human breast. There is a 
tenderness in it, so vividlv difierent from the insensibility of the later monkish literature 
of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie somewhere observes with so much justice, “ Tout 
reste done glacd dans ce monde houddhiquel ” 

‘ Tills simple tone of the passage is well calculated to awaken in us the conviction 
that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to their benefactor, rest upon a mis- 
understanding. The stories of both the Northern and Southern Buddhists, to which it 
is usual to give the species name of traditions,! differ among themselves to such an 
extent as to he suspicious on that ground alone. The ninety-nine fold fratricide 


• Wo mMt TfUli tbe same error in ite doable y in /wowyyff, nnd the absuid double t in a mu. It is 
perfectly evident to every one yvho ia willing to sec it, tliht tlie mKnuf«ctorcr9 of ihe PAU knew notliing of the 
pronuociatian. 

f Thiji ia ccrlninly the rcAaoc wby bo acute ti pbilologiat ihh Tnniui did not recogniBO tbe word m the 
comparative of ptim. For tUe amne reason bo failed to sec tbai Ithiijfas is iv coin|.karBitJvo of Properly, 

prdi/at l« noi irregular j it has origiunted from an old Tudo-Gcnn. peraiast which muBt have been Eiimlhcr form of 
jrrtiias, 1 compare Lai. (reifM with SinJi?. Indo-GcniL ieraj). The form pfiru is not: Identical wiih Gr. 
end 03 little \s guru identical wiili or FrAkrit (/am. Wboever oftserts that guru U n oomipt forni from 

garu (loBtcod of from gcru) muai also Bkow tbait Jahipm is a corrupt form from, ftiAcpigitn^ liuru from tfaripfin, 
&e. One of the many couiiterfciti of prdgdSf from peraiasj Ls Lat. jr/r«rfj, from yerwow. It h now high limo 
lliat the Bupcrdcitil nasertion of Bop|>, tliat e and r (re, rr) were not old Imlo-Gerra., ahtmld ao longer be 
regarded. 

I Tradition, in the iruo sense of the term, is of great vnloe^ hut stories of wliieh the time nnd place of origi* 
nmion nro imhiiown have no title to tlio name of tradition. Every BtH.'ullcil tmdltloti, the nutkoutieity of which 
cannot l>c established, ceases to be a tradition, and falb Qtider the category of rumour. 
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committed, as is stated, by 4ioka, is related ivitli sucli circumstantiality that its uutmtli 
is palpable* The story of the Northern Eud dhis ts is different, but, if possible, still more 
inept* According to them, Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place of 
torture to bo built in order to torment poor creatures, aud so forth** Now the king 
hims elf states, in the first tablet, that at the beginning of Ms reign he permitted the 
death of innocent creatures, that is, their slanghter for food. Is it not in the highest 
degree probable that the heU for the torture of poor pnimnls is a misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house. The contrast between the hell btdlt by 
the prince before Ms conversion, and the monasteries built by him after that cTent, was 
too striking for so splendid an opportunity for a display of bigotry to he allowed to pass; 
in the midst of the conflicting variations which have sprung up under the clumsy hands 
of monks without humour or imagmation, without feeling or love of truth, we can yet 
distinguish a unform theme which may thus be expressed : ‘ In hiS youth A^oka gave 
hjmscK up to depraved passions, to v^asandui (to which the chase belongs) : he had 
sho'nm no mercy to innocent creatures (he.» deer, &c*) was cruel, a Clianda-Asoka, 
But after his conversion ho hade farewell to Ms sinful life, gave himself up exclusively 
to righteousness, and became a Eharma-A^oka** The only tMng we are justified in 
beheving after comparison of the different accounts, is the change that took place in the 
king^s mind, in the wav in which fie has himself represented it. Ho acknowledges Ms 
depravities, and although we cannot from his silence regarding particular misdeeds 
conclude tliat be was wholly free from them, we are not so credulous as to believe a 
single one of them merely on the authority of people whose gross ignorance and tendency 
to distort and exaggerate shows itself in everything. Still vaguer is the mformation 
given by the non-Enddhist, the Brahman Kahlapa Pmidita. In the few lines which 
be devotes to A^oka the Mstorian teUs us very iittie, which is exactly a proof that he 
says no more than he thought he was able to answer for, since the scantiness of his 
communications is not tho result of contempt for, or a want of appreciation of, the great 
ruler. The Hdjaiarittiffint I., 101 IT., we read: 

Prapautmli Saknnea tasya bhilpateh prapitrivyajah | 
dtbhvabad Asokdkhyali satyasandho vasundliarhm [| 
yah shnlavrijino rlijA prapanno Jinashsanan [ 

Sushkakshetram Vitasthdrau tasthra stflpaTnandalaili |{ 

Le.i 'The son of the great uncle of tMs prince (SacMnara) and gieat grandson of 
Sakumi, the upright Asoka ruled over tiie land, &c** 

'With the exception of the mention of tlie merit which Asoka acquired by the 
construction of various edifices, wo find nothing further about Mm in the next five 
verses of the Rajaiftranffhjit.f 

Tablet IX. 

Tlie ninth is in nine long linea, and reads as follows 

^Bevtompivo Piyadasi rhja eva klm asti jano uchftvaeliaiii mamgalaiii karote 
^ dbhdhcsuTll 

= avhhavivhhesii vh pntalAbliesu vA pavAsammbi vA etamlncha an^hieba jaiio 

uebAvacham maiiigalam karote 

• J/rjjj* Iliouen TAsna fft L, 4U II. Humour, InfrOiiuctiott^ p. 358 ff. 

t note p. 119. 
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’ eta tu niali&cl/iyo bahukaihclia bahiividhaiiiclia clihudamclia niratliaiiicha m^igalani 

karote ta katavyameva tu maiiigalam apaphalaih tu kho 

• etdrisam mamgalaih ayaiii tu mabftphale mangale ya dliaihiuamaihgale tata di\sa- 

bliatakamlii samyapatipafl gurdnam apacbiti sddliu 

• punesu sayame sddbu bamhanasamandnaih sddhudAnam etacdia auecha ctArisaih 

dhariimamaiiigalam nAma ta vatavyaiii i)itA va 

• putena vA bbAlA vA svAmikena vA idaiii sAdhu idaiii katavja maiiigalaiii Ava tasa 

atbasa nistAnAya asticlia pAvutaih, 

’ sAdhudAnaiii iti na tu ctArisarii asti dAnam vA anagaho vA yAripm dhaminadAnaiii 

va dhammanugabo va ta tu klio miteua va suhadayena 

• uatikena va saliAyana va ovAditavyaiii tamhi-tanilii pakarAne idaiii kachaih idaih 

sAdlia imini saka . . . 

• svagam ArAdbetu iti kAcha imini katavyatarAiii yathA svagArAdhl. 


The new readings here arc :— 


Line 2 

• virdhesu for rirdhesus and etamki for ctumhi. 

Line 3 

• chhudanicha for chhudamva. 


Line 4 

- tata for tateta. There is a trace of a 

or p< 


if the sculptor hod himself erased it. 


Line 4 

- gurunatk for yujunaiii. 


Line 6 

• svamiktna for svamikena. 



Professor Kcm’s amended text and translations are as follows:— 

1 D«vAniuhpijo rAj& cvadi uhn : asti jatio uchAvachaih xuaihgalmb karoto &badhesu xk 

3 avihavivahe^u xk putalabhesu xk {mribainhi va ; etamhicha auamhicha jano uchAvacham mathgalaiii karote. 

’ Eta tu maLa^yo bohukothcha bahuvidamcba chhudaihcba uirathaihcha maiiigalam karote. Ta kata^^'ameva tu 

* maihgnlam apaphakm tu kho 

* ct&rlsam maugnlaih; aj'am tu mahaphalmh ya dh ariimam a ihg ala rii ; tateta: dasabhntakamhi aamyapatipati, 

gurtttuuh apacbiti sAdho, 

* pnpcsu sayamo sAdhu, bambatjutsamapanaih eadhudanath. Etacba aiiachadha mmamamgalaih nAma; ta vatavyam 

pitA v& 

*patcna v& bhAtA vA svAmikena vA; idath sAdhu; idam katavyam mangalam (y)AvB tasa atbasa nutAnAyn. 

Asticha pAvutam 

^ sAdbudAnam iti; na tu etArisaih osti dAaaiii va anugabo vA yArlsam dhaihmadAuoiii va dIuunmAnugahovA. 

' Ta tu kho mitena vA suhadayena, 

* uatikena vA, sahAyena vA ovaditavyoifa tamhi-tamhi pakarane: idam kacham, idam sAdhu iti. Imani saka- 

{14m i karomto) 

* svagam ArAdbetu iti kachani (?) iiuAni katavyatarAih yathA svagArAdhl. 


In Sanskrit:— 

^ DevAoAmpriyab Priyadar^ rAjaivam Aba: asti jana ucbchAracham mangalam kuruta Abadhesbu 

* vAvAhavivAheshu vA putralAbhcshu va pravose vA. EtasmimschAnyasmubAcba jana ucbchA\'acham mangabuti 

kurute. 

* Etat tu mahAmudho bahukanclia bidiuvidbancha ksbudiancha nirartbaucha mangalam kurutc. Tat kartavyam 

eva tu mangalnih ; alpopbalan tu khalv 
*etAdrisnm mangalam, idan tu inabApludam mangalaiu yad dbarmamaugalam; totmitat: dAsabbritakeahu 

samyakpratipattir, gurupAm apacbitis sAdhur, 
»jive#hu saihyamas sAdhur, brAlimnoasramatLebbyas sAdbudAnam. EtachchAnyachcbaitAtIrisam dlmmia- 

mangalarii nAma; tad vaktavyam pitrA vA 

• putretia vA bbrAtrA vA svAminA vA : idaih sAdbu, idam kartavyam mangalam yAvat tasyartbasya nubthAyAlji* 

, Asticha prAguktaiu 

sAdbudAnam' iti; na tv ctAdriiam asti dAnaih vAnugraho vA, yAdrisam dliarmodAnam vA dhamiAnugrabo vA. 

VA * "^“^ *** ndtre^ia vA subridaycna, 

•jnaUnA vA, sabAycna vivavaditavyaih tasmiifastasmin prakaratie; idam kartavyam, idam sAdhv hi. ImAni 

. sakalAni knrvont 

• svargam Aradbajcteti kyityanimAui kuryAttarAih yathA svargAradbL 
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Transl(ilio}i, 

“ King T)evant\mpriya Priyadar^in speaks thus : It is a fact, that men do all 
kinds of things which are •thought to assure luck, as well in sicknesses as at betrothals 
and marriages, at the getting of children, or at going from home. On these and other 
occasions men do all kinds of things w’hich are thought to bring prosperity. But he 
is a great fool who docs all those manifold, multifarious, vain, and useless things. This, 
liowever, does not indeed remove the necessity of a man’s doing something which will 
bring prosperity,* but such a kind as has been named is of little use, while of great use 
is true piety. To that belongs proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere 
reverence for elders and masters, sincere self-restraint towards living beings, sincere 
charity to briihmans and monks. These and other such like actions,—that is called true 
piety. Every man must hold that forth to others, whether he is a father or a son, a 
brother, a lord ; this is noble; this must a man do as something that assures luck, imtU 
his aim has been fully attained. Mention was made just now of ** sincere charity,” now 
there is no cliarity, no affection to be compared to charity or affection springing from 
true piety. It is just this which a w’cU-meaning friend, relative or companion, must at 
every occurring opportunity impress on another, tliat this is duty, this is proper. By 
doing all this, a man can merit heaven; therefore let him who wishes to gain heaven 
for himself fulfil, above all things, these his duties.” 

Tablet X. 

This is in four long lines, and is very clearly engmved (see Plate XIII.), about a 

fourth along tlxe first line ^ ^ has been erased by the engraver;—these letters, however, 

can be distinctly traced, the first after the si of I*i^adasij and the second between the 
rd and jd of rdjd. It reads thus :— 

* Devfinaihpiyo Piyadasi riljA yaso va kiti va na raah&th&vahA manato auata 

tadilptano dighilyaclia me jano 

* dhaiiimasusfiiiisii susdsatAiii dhaiiimavutamcha anuvidhlyathm etakAya DevA- 

naihpiyo Piyadasi riljh yaso va klti va iehhati 

* ya tu kichi paWikamate Deviinam Piyadasi idji\ ta savarii phratikAya kiiiiti sakalc 

apaparisAve asa esa tu parisave ya apumuani 

* dukaraih tu kho ctaiii chhudakena vA janena usatena vA auata agena parAkamena 

savaiii parichajiptA eta tu kho usatena dAkarani. 

The only new readings are— 

In line 1 - - - - * - jo»*o for jauA. 

In line 4- - - * • • (h kho for ta kho. 

Prof. Kern’s revised text and translations are :— 

‘ l>cv&iuui)piyo riy« 4 liu»i yoso tA kitiiii vA na mabAUiAvohA mnuata auata tadApUno dighAyacka me jano 

* dlmiiimasusu-sAih «uiiiuatAtit dhaihmavutnuiclui anavidliiyatAih. Etakayu DevAjuuhpiyo Piyadasi raJA yti&o vA 

kitim vA iclihati. 

» Ya tu kichi pnrakamate DcvAnaiiipiyo l^yadasi raja ta savam pAratikAya; kimti ? sakalo apnpariavo Ma; 

esa tu parisaro ya apuibuaih. 

* Dukanub tu kho etam chhudakena vA janena, usatena vA, nnaUi agena parAkamena savaifa (•arichnjip^ Eta 

tu kho usap'na dukamdi. 


• If the reading of Kapor-<li.Giri— Aa/orooiartAira/a Unot a mistake, caused by carelessness, for ahamuthgalOf 

Uic writer of Ka[»ur-di-Giri has not understood the meaning. DhauU is unintelligible. 
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In Sanskrit 

I Dev&nampriyali Priyadara r4ji ya^o vA kirtim va na mahArthAvaham, ainamsyata, yadi na tadAtre dlrghAyacha 

ti^ano dbarmasuiriiabAih Auir^iibota 

* dbarmoktaficbAnavidhiyeta. E!A\'ata eva Dcv&nAmpriya^^ PriyadarfI lijA yaAo vA klrtiih vechchhati. 

> Yat tu kificbit fiarAkramate DorAnAmpriya^ PriyadaiAi lija, tat aarram j^ratrikAya ; kimiti ? aakalo 'pAaravas 

syAt. Eftka t\’ kan\o yad apupyam. 

* Dofthkaran tu kbalr ctat ksbudrake^ vA jnDcnonnatena vAnyatrAgiy'c^a parAknunei>a MU'vam parityajya. 

Etat ta kbalAnoatcaa duakkaram. 


Translation, 

" King BevtlnAmpriya Priyadar^in does not deem that renown and great 
name bring adyantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, for the present and 
afterwards, w*ere not practising right obedience, and following exliortation to virtue. 
In so far only King DevAnftmpriya Priyadarsin desires renown and great name. 
All therefore that King DevAnAmpriya Priyadarsin strenuously strives after, is 
for the life hereafter, so that he may be wholly and altogether free • from blemish. 
Now blemish is the same as sinfulness. But such a thing is, indeed, dliHcult for 
anyone whatever, be he a person of low degree or of high station, unless with the utmost 
exertion of power, by sacrificing everything.! But this is, indeed, most difficult for 
a person of high station.” 


Tablet XI. 

The eleventh edict is also in four long lines, and reads thus: — 

* Devilnampiyo Piyadasl rftjd evam dha nAsti etdrisam dftnarii yArisam dhaiiima- 

dAnaih dhammasamstavo vA dhanimasamvibliAgo vA dliammasambadho va 

* tata idam lihavati dAsabhatakamlii samyapatipati mAtari pitari sAdlmsususA 

mitasamstutanAtikAnam MmlianasamanAnam sAdhudAnam 

* pAnAnam anArambho sAdhu eta vatavyam pitA va putena va bliAtA va niitasam- 

stutanAtikena va Avapativesiyehi ida sAdhu ida katavya 

* so tAthA karu ilokachasa ArAdho hoti paratacha amnamtani puiiiuaih hlmvati 

tena (QiammadAnenani. 

Here the new readings are— 

In line 2 - - bhaiakatnhi for bhatakami ; $am$tuta for sastuia ; and saautMdjtam for samaadna. 

In lino 3 • > andrftthbho for andrabho; and saihstuta for sastuia. 

In lino 4 - - *o tdthd karu (or karu) for so t&th& kata. 

As revised by Dr. Kem, this reads :— 

* DevAnaihpiyo Piyadosi rAjA evAth Aba: nAsti ctArisatb dAnaih yAriaaih dhaihmadAnaib, (UuuhnuuathMtavo 

vA (IbammaaaihTibhAgo vA dbaiiimasomboibdho vA ; 

* tata idaib bhnvnti: dAsabhAtakambi samyapatipati, mAtari pitari sadbusimuA, mitasamBtutaiiAtikAaath 

bAmhnpaaaronyAnarii sAdhudAnaro, 

* |)At^nam anAraihbho. SAdhn eta vatavyaifa pitA vA putena vA bbAtA vA mitaiMuhstotaflAtikena tA, 

(y)Avapafive«iycbt ; idam sAdhu idaifa katavyaih. 

* So tAtbA kata ilokaaa*cha ArAdbo boU, parataeba anamtaib puihilaih bbavati tena dbammadAnena. 

In Sanskrit: — 

^^DevAoAmpriyal^ PriyadarAi rAjai\'am Aha: nAaty ctAdfi^aifa dAoaib yAdriAam dbarmadAnaih, dharmofiaih* 

fdavo vA dharmaaaibvibhAgo vA dhAnnaaambaodho vA; 
^latredam bbavati: dasabhritaketdin aamyakpratipottir, mAtApitroa eAdliuiuiriiihA mitnMaibatutAnAm 

brAbma^nunattAnAtfa eAdhudAnam, 
> jivAnAm anArambhal^. SAdhu etad vakta> 7 am pitrA vA putrepa vA bhrAtrA vA mitraaaihatutajnAlibbir 

vA, yAvatprative^yaih ; idaib sAdhu ; idadi kartavyaib. 
< Sa (atbAkartchalokasyacbArAdhi bbavotl, paratraebAnantaro put^yam bbavati tena dharmadAnena. 

• Kapar*di-Giri has “ witbont blenuBb.^ 
t That is, by self •'Sacrifice and self>denial in all respects. 
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Translation, 

“King DcvAn&mpriya Priyadar4in speaks thus;—^There is no charity which 
equals right charity, or right conversation, or right liberality, or right relation. Under 
that is comprehended proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere obedience to 
father and mother, sincere charity towards friends and acquaintances, Brahmar^ and 
monks, the sparing of animal life. This is to be commended as good, whether by father or 
by sons, by brothers, by friends, acquaintances and relatives, nay even by neighbours; thus 
it is good ; thus must men act. He who acts thus makes this world a friend to him, 
and hereafter a man obtains for liimself an imperishable reward through all that true 
charity.** 

Tablet XII. 

The twelfth edict* is in nine long lines, and reads thus;— 

* DeviiiAnapiyo Piyadasi rAjd savapfisamclAnicha paviyitflnicha ghftrastAnicha pdjayati, 

dAncnacha vividhilyacha pdjilya piijayati ne 

> na tu tathA ddnarii vA pAje va DevAnampiyo manihate yathA kitisAravadhl asa 

savapAsanidAnani sArava<Uii tu bahuvidhA; 

* tasa-tasa tu idam mAlani ya vachiguti kimti AptapAsamc^pAjA va parApAsamc^garahA 

va no bhave, apakaranamhi lahukA va asa 

♦ tamhi-tamhi pakarane pAjeta yA tu eva parapAsamdA tena-tena pakaranena evam- 

katam, AptapAsamdacha vadhayati parapAsamdasacha upakaroti 

»tadaniuathA karoto AptapAsmlamcha chharuiti parapAsamdasachapi apakaroti yolii 

kAchi AptapAsamclam pujayati parapAsaiiidam va garahati, 

■ savam AptapAsam^bhatiyA kimti AptapAsanalam dlmyema iti socha puna tatha 
karoto Aptapasannlaiii bAclhatanuh upahanAti ta samavAyo eva sAdhA 

’ kimti dhaiiimani sunAjucha susaniserAclia evamhi X)ovAnaiiipi)»asa 

ichhA kimti savapAsamdAcha baliusutAcha asu kalAnAgamAcha asu; 

• yecha tatA-tata pasaiiiam tehi vatavjA : DevAnampiyo no tathA dAnam va pAjA vA 

^ manmate yathA klmtisAravadlii asa savapAsamdAnam l>ahakA va etAya 

•athA vyApatA dhammamaliAmAtAcha ithAjhakliamahAmAtAcha vachabhAmikAcha 
auecha nikAyA avamcha etasa phala ya AptapAsarinlavatlhlcha hob, 

dhammasacha dipanA. 

Tlic new readings in the estampage are:— 

In line 3 - • ■ * ' /oAttMd for lahakd. 

In lino 6 - • - - ‘ 

In lino 7 - - - " ' katdndgamd for kaldmdgama. 

In line 8 - - • * * tiatavyaik for vatavya. 

Professor Kem revises this as follows:— 

1 Devih»iuplroPiywlMir^j.«viip»SMK)4nich.i*vi«it4iuch»gliinLfl paj«y«i, 

. N. t» wthi din.u, Ti p(g.m vi Dcvioiuhpijro j.thi 

» UM-Uua to idiuh m&Uib y. whiguti i kiniti ? ApUpA8uh<].p(ijl v4 p«»p4Mdii>i«g"*>4 '^h/*WiS4*S'a^ 
. ta c« p«p4»mdK») U».-tca. 

• ,ad«aa»tUkim>n,to4pUp4«ui»J«hclu. cbhmM-i p«.p4«al.4«.ch.pi 

tolenmt .pirit of Aiokt. which the nurow iiiteUcct of MohAnAnio wm incapable of com^hentog, 
manifeala itwlf cooapicooujy in No. XU. of Girnar, which ha« no patailcl cither in the Dhaoli or Kaptmhgm 
Bcrieo.*—Kcm, •». s. p. 65. 
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* fiRvaih j kijnti ? AptflpfimOnJmii iliimciiJn ili. Sacha pitun UithA karotfito ApiapnsAtbdaui 

ba^luttaiiiih a^iabannti. I'u fintnavAjo cvti ^Adliu ; 

^ kUiitt? mumDaiJiftriinasa dhammaii] ,«umyticUa pnaainsetniiidta; evntb Li DevArutihpIvafa icZiLA! kttiiti ? ^nva- 

pci^oubilacliA bahusiitAchA eisu, niiu i 

* jechii tftnv-tflta paisamfizV tcUi ¥atai 7 A ; DcvAuniiipiyo no ittibS dAnsirii v4 piyam vi uu&iafiate, vBtljft kb^ni' 

MiiUii ofA savap&aanidat^iuh balinJIrA vu^ EiAyu. 

® atbavA vj^Apaia dhmimijmwhAiofttilchivJthAjlukkliaiiialiAiiwiAcliJi \atliabhuitiiUiicliQ oUinKrlia DikATfl. AyoiiicliA 

otosn phaldnt, yti AptaptLaaiii^viupikhii botl, illbadiiiiajiiacha dipmiA. 

‘Dcforc giTiDg the translation of this irc will consider some cxpresssious in it: 
The meaning of the neater pdsuthdam, and of the mase, pdstohdot conies out more 

clearlv in this document. The first is " sect/* the second " member of a sect.** They 

« 

are hotb inti'oduced into the Sanskrit, but in the modified signification of “ bei'etical 
sect ” and heretic/* The word sect ** shoa-s the same change of meaning also in 
English, where it is used to signify another sect than the dominant one/’ and 
" sectarian/* “ any one of another sect than the recognised and common one/’ The 
Greek /m^resis and haerefkus have had the same liistory. 'Wlien we have now found 
£rom the Girnar document Avhat the older meaning of pdsJtaif/da is, the origin of the 
word becomes at the same time clear. It has arisen from a Sans, pti/'sha^lifaj pdr^hadaj 
with the understanding that there must have been a western form, vIk., pdrshaitdftf 
pdrsh(tndt/<r. The root md has no longer a nasal sound in the Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, the Sclavie amon g others, the form smtd is vciy common; and in the 
Sanskrit itself there is at least one word iu which the nasal sound has been presciTcd, 
viz-, arm-clmir, throne/** Asa is the A^edic mat; asu corrupted from (mut 

by a false analog}’. This conjunctive' lias also been adopted into the Pdli; but, as lias 
been already obseiwcd, those wlio made the PitU books no longer understood the form, 
and made of it assttf asstt, as if assa were formally = mt/dj —a proof that they no 
longer knew anything of the pronunciation of the old Prfikrit. A7wi7/, Sansk. ktmiii, 
“ with w hat intention a thing is thought, or spoken, or done/* refers to the intention or 
aim of what goes before. Instead of the ordfio direcia^ which is such a favourite in 
all the older and more modem Indian languages, our idiom requires a dependent sen¬ 
tence. Kimti uith the subsequent independent sentence becomes order tirat/’ and 
sometimes ** so that/* followed by a dependent clause. Tliis syntactic peculiarity of the 
Indian languages is sufificfeutly well knornt, and iv'ould not have been noticed here if 
previous expositors had not altogether misunderstood the little word. The spellmg dpia 
is incorrect, just as is tliat of Odmhanu ; the woitl ought to have been spelled apfa (f.e., 
atid) according to the vocal laws of the Prilktit; on the other hand, dfa (= (dUt) is 
peiTuissiblc; and it is by no means improbable that dpia used to be pronouncetl as dta, 
and tlierefom no inconvenieiLce was found in the long d, is 3rd sing. opt. middle* 

The middle is here employed, probably, liccause the word is intransitive; pdjapali 
ammnh is be honours another; '* pdjdpHer “ he shows bis reverence, his esteem.” The 
word bafmkd, “ mean estimation,** is not known beyond Sanskrit literature ; which, bow- 

^ Tlie Bpellic^ pakfitiKiia^ wUich Mcura In Sniti. Along wiiU Uic Ejiclling wh!i reproseutd a we^ttrn 
pronuncintioii, wbic.‘b Ir do^ ^riitriy fpremd in ntl Nnrtbcm Indin, and was aI'^ [imviJait, ibangh in a loss dt^greo, 
in very ancicnL times. Kfi for jA ban froqqciuly rrcpl into tbo prcvajling dinkcl—tbc ck&EicAl SAmskrit j r.ff^ 
Fueb A form ns from dndij i-ould not have oirigitmtotl uiile^ M liiuL ptonouDced elb rA. So aIbo 

nAA, tliefr dorivAiivts, are only a wcFt^ru iJ^ronnoeiRtion of rwA, ♦* to leAr, semub w oJfo 

hAAJ 
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ever, is not saying mnclu A selioHast on Pilnini 7. 5. 44, does indeed mention htOmkd 
ivitliout saying Tvliethor he regards it as a substantive or an adjective. If the former it 
can mean nothing else than bahttkd of Girnar, for the adjective baJmkd is placed at a 
high price, dear* A.l<ighukd has not come down to us, but must have been in use as 
much as bahuha^ In order to proceed with eertainty, I shall, in the Sanskrit para- 
plunso, use Idghamm (taMug therefore laghuidi laghuttxim) and hakumdimm. Our 
resources do not enable us to decide whether the reading should not be hahnkd and 
lahuJcd. None of the terms discussed presents the slightest difficulty, so far as the sense 
IS concerned. It is somewhat more troublesome to determine the sense of tachdblidmika^ 
Tbo only attempt at explanation which deserves the name is that of BuTnouf.* He 
resolves tlie combination m\jQ vacha (Sansk. “ordure”) and derived 

from hhumif ground,'* from which it wonld follow that the word means ** inspectors of 
tlio privies/* He had neglected to say that the Sansk. form would then, with Vriddhi, 
liave been r^drebob/mmika^ but since the Sans, mrah would give in the Fnlkrit vachch 
(spelled as well as cacA, there is no other remark to he made so far as the 

doctrine of sounds is concerned than that tuc/icAn can scarcely come from i?££rcAo, The 
same scholar does not fail to refer to No. VI, of Gimar, whei'C vacha also occurs, and 
certainly in the same meaning as here, though it does not appear more clearly wbat that 
meaning is. But No, VL has been subjected to such treatment that w e could not he 
satisfied ivitli quoting a couple of term a fmm xt, and a proi>er discussion of tlie part 
xvbere mention is made of the appointment of overseers of &c., w^ould occupy 

moi*c space tlian we can affoi-d. We shall, therefoiie, mendy assume here, provisionally, 
without proof, that vft^habhHittika answeis to a Sans, i^rdl^abkitmikat derived with 
Vriddhi, from vrdl^fablidniif “a place for wandering conu^des,” i.e. a hos 2 >Lee. The usual 
name of the royal magistrates or overseers is makdmdttt^ Sansk. mahdmdtra.f , * . / 

In Sanskrit: —^ 

* DcviofLtitprijh^ah PrijaJdi^i rftjfl pniiTrBjitS,nicLii g^rLmsdiyaiEiiclin pujjijuti, dani^niurlia 

vivUUiflyAclm pujuyA piijayaiy cn&ni. 

® Nrt tn Utljfi ddnaiiii vft pfijArii vii DetAaimpTiyo inonyatp, jatlia yena Jrirtlsirarrldilliiis eySt sarvap&ri- 

slmdiluAm. SAmvtidilhiy tu bnlitividhA ■ 
^ tasYQ-taATa idam miUadt yad k infill ^ AUniyapArJAhadapAjA vA parap4f IdtadajimrhA yA uobliavol 

npmkanipe lo"hutA tA ejat; 

* tasminiAlasmin pnikaniiuo piyeta* Yat iveva pniapAiriBlnidii! tenn-tpna prakHiitotnahadi kfitam, fiimiyii* 

pAHshadnneha vnttibojaii jMirapariAlintiflajachDpflkiiroti; 

* bidanjalhA kurfann AtnuyapArishadanclia kebn^dti pajapArishadaflyachApy npokaroli. Vp' pi 

AtmiyapArishadam pAjnyati, 

* nan'Rih SYapAriiLmlabhaklpli (kurj'Al)^ kiiniti ? AYnpAiiabiKlnm dlp^emcd. Sa ptmos tntliA kurvant s^v'api- 

rifihndaiii bA^luitatiim updiliaBtj. Tnt samavAya e^’ii ^iAdbuh (= Irculitbani) ^ 
^kiraili? ationy'^asya tlbiirmat'n Ap^nyiiik'lin iaArAsberatbiSYlia. Evambi Dux AnAiapriyaiiyccbeliha; kimhi? 

^arvapATisbadA bahiisnitAAclifl pyug lailjApAgaaiAAcba isyub y 
“ y^clia tatra-tatrn pmaonnA? te hi vaktaYjAlj : DevAniltapriyo tm tatM ^lAnaib vA pAjAm vA manyate, ynilsA 

yi^na klrliiiA'rai'pcld.kls ay At aai^'spArisliaiiAtiAm bahumAimiii vA. EtaaiuAy 
** oi'tliAya vynp|:*]tA dbArtnaznAbAtaatrAscha tilfyAdbyah^hyaiiitbauiAtTijicbB vtAtyabbttmiltAicMnyecliR. iiAAyAh. 

ldancbAit 4 i«yii pbalaiii ynd AtmiyapAndbadnvrhlclUiicbi bliEYati, dfaaoaa&^'ucha dipaaA. 


Tran^iaiioM. 

“ King DevitnAmpriyn Priyudarsin honours all sects, and orders of monks, and 
eonditions of heads of families,J and honours them with love-gifts and with marks of 


• rfr ta Bonne p. 773- 

t In Anglo-Saxoa tbc steward or ovenupcr of an cslato ib called the dhfjjtusmahSoidtra tbarefotf, 

the the English ** Sheriff,^ therefore, would he the best Eagli^b translation. 

^ Tliat is, *' kind? of liiics,” 
tinHOO O 
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honour of all kinds. To bo sure Dev&niVmpriya does not attribute so much value to love- 
gifts or marks of honour, as to this, that the good name and intrinsic worth of all sects 
may increase. Now intrinsic worth can grow greater in many ways, but the foundation 
thereof, in all its compass, is discretion in* speaking, so that no man may praise his 
own sect, or contemn another sect, or despise it on unsuitable occasions; on all manner 
of occasions let respect be shown. Whatever of good, indeed, a man, from any motive, 
confers on any one of a difiTercnt persuasion, tends to the advantage of his own sect 
and to the benefit of a diflerent persuasion; by acting in an opposite manner, a man 
injures his own sect and offends a different sect. Though everyone who praises his own 
persuasion may, perhaps, do all that from attachment to his own sect, for the purpose 
of glorifying it; nevertheless he shall, by so doing, greatly injure his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may know and willingly listen to each other’s 
religion. Because it is the wish of Devhnilmpriya that the members of all persuasions 
may be well instructed, and shall adhere to a doctrine of benevolence. And to them 
who are inclined to all that let the assurance be given that Dcv^nhmpriya does not 
attach so much value to love-gifts or show of reverence as to tliis, that all sects may 
increase in good name and intrinsic worth, and be reverenced. For this end sheriffs 
over leg;al proceedings, magistrates entrusted with the superintendence of tho women, 
hospice masters (?), and other bodies have been appointed. And the result of this is, 
that DevftnAmpriya’s persuasion has increased in prosperity, and that he causes the 
Righteousness to come forth in full splendour.”t 

“ The mention in this place of the sheriffs,” adds Br. Kem, “ is certainly intended to 
remind the people that it has always been the earnest desire of the king to insure the 
impartial administration of justice, without respect to religious belief. lie refers to. his 
official acts in order to show tliat, thougli he is himself now a sincere Buddliist, yet in 
nothing does he favour his co-religionists above others. Tlie jurisdiction of the magis¬ 
trates chained with the superintendence of the women was certainly not limited 
merely to the public women. For though the hetairai played as great a part in Indian 
society, as tlieir sisters in ancient Greece, and though it was necessary that such an 
clement of society should be under state control, yet in this place sometliing else must be 
meant. Tlie mention here of certain magistrates has a specific reason; what that reason 
is cannot be a matter of doubt, if the beginning of the inscription be compared with 
the conclusion. As the appointment of liigh officials is a guarantee for savvapdsamddni, 
and that of illhdjhalckha-mahdmdtd has been made in the interest of all ghdrastanit 
they serve to watch over the purity of morals and of domestic life. The magistrates 
referred to must therefore have been a kind of cenwres morujUt whose duty was to 
restrain the luxury and other excesses of the matrons. 

Tablet Xin. 

"We come now to the thirteenth edict, awanting in the DhauU redaction, and 
so unfortunately damaged here by the breaking of the stone. It stands below the fifth 
and twelfth on the stone, and reads thus:— 

'. . de patasa pasamfitam ctdhatam balia Uivata kammata tatd pachhfi adhunfi 

ladhesu kaliiigesu tivo dliammavhyo 

*. . . . vadho va maranam va apavfiho va janasata bfhlhaih vedana matacha 

ganamatacha Devfi 


• 'riial w, “ to curb tho tongue.” 

t Dharnuuya dipand on ambiguous exproMiou ; porbapn selected purposely, as it also signifies to glorify, 
to adorn tho Faith (i.c. religion).’* 
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.sik mind pitari susumsll guru sumsums^ mitasamstata saliilya 

sa d{lsa 

.ya Mtika vyasanam p&punoti vata sopi tcsam upagMto 

patipati bbago v(is& sava . . . 

. . mi(?) yato nAsti manusAnam ckataramlii pAsamdamlii na nAma 

pAsAdc yAvakAto jana tada 

. . na yasaka va mitaveyA vapi ataviyo DcvAnampiyasa pijitc pAti 

. . sava bhAtAnaih acliliatim cha sayamamcha sama?w(?) ! . . . . 

cberam cba mAdava clia 

Yona rAjA paramcba tena chattAro rAjAno TuramAyo cha AiitakAna 

cha MagA cha 

idlie pArimde savata DevAnampivasa dhammAnusastim anuvatareyata 

piduti 

TAjayo savathA puna vijayo piti raso sA ladhA sA pltl hot! d ha i iima 

Tijayaiiimhi 


11 


.... yam vijayammA vijatavy^am mam Msarasake eva vijayechhAti cha 

“.ilokika cha pAralokikA cha 

New readings:— 

In line 4 ----- Usath {}) tor taa. 

In litw 6 - - - - - pdti for suti. 

In line 7 - - - - - achhatim for ackhdtim. 

In line 8 - - - • • AMtakdna for Angakana. 

In line 9 - - - - - pdrimde savata for ttdrimdesu savata. 

In line 10 - - • - - rijagammhi for vijajami. 

This has not been discussed by either Burnouf or Kern, so we fall back on Professor 
Wilson’s discussion of it, from which we extract the following remarks:— 

” The division of the Gimar inscriptions numbered by Mr. Prinsep as XIII., finds 
a counterpart at Kapur-di*Giri; but unfortunately it is not of a nature to supply the 
defects and imperfections of the Girnar tablet. The rock at Gumar is, at this part, so 
much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the context of the entire tablet. The 


rock at Kapur-di-Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the inscription 
is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from tlmt at Gimar; but it 
is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Gimar inscription. There are 
evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, and which intervene 
between what arc apparently intended for the same passages in both places; on the 
other hand there are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription 
where that at Girnar is entire. In collating the two, therefore, wide gaps occur wit|iout 
a parallel, owing partly to these respective mutilations, partly to the additional matter 
at Kapur-di-Giri. From place to place, however, concurrent passages do occur, which 
leave no doubt of the general identity of the inscriptions. 

“ It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional nor those 
which are evidently identical passages in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription are, for the major 
part, to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which the characters 
were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. 

** 3Ir. Prinsep has ventured to propose a continuous translation of the tlurteenth 
tablet, although he admits that insulated phrases alone are intelligible. Such is the case 
in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription; and it were very unsafe to propose anything like a 
connected rendering oven of what is perfect, although a few words and phrases are 
decipherable, and may bo compared with similar words and phrases in the Gimar tablet. 
In most of these passages, however, the reading of the original itself is conjectural only. 


Q 2 
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Deficiencies at tlie end of the scTenth and beginning of line eight, at Girnar, are 
rather more than adequately filled up at Kapnr-tli-Ghi, and »ome of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation Ymiu Jidja otg giTGn 

distinctly; why he is introduced does not very well appeal^ hut we might venture to 
eonnect it with what precedes, and to interpret and Jill up the passages thus: * He 
who had obtained the alliance of men—he has heen I'eeeived as the friend of (me) 
Devfinhmpriya. We have for this eonjeetmal rendering, I>emntt 7 n priyasft^ then 
some unreadable letters, sa}ii 2 )api (for saniapt-dpi) po Juttasa (^w) sauf/aUim^ At 
Gim a? we have only Yo/ia Jlaja^ but no name, tjo Antioch ns, nor any oircnmstauce 
relating to him. Both inscriptions next read parcific/itij ‘ and afterwards * j the Gimar 
has then (etiaf *by hini,^ which, as no name was specified, Prlnsep necessarily 
inteqircted * by wliom,' (rather, M>y him'), the Greek king, in the Kapm'-di-Giri 
tablet, tend refers of course to Antioch us, hut not to leave any doubt on this 
score, the inscription repeats the name, and gives ns tena Aitlit/oketiaf ‘by that 
Antioebns;* thus fm'aishing a very important illustration of the Girnar tablet. Wliat 
then was done by liim ? by that Antiochus ? This is not to he made out very distinctly, 
hut connected uith w'hat follow's, it may be conjectured to imply tliat four other Greek 
princes ^vero brought imder subjection by hin:i. Tliere can be no doubt that the numcitil 
which Air. Prmsep read, efidpiaro^ is properly* chaiidiv. There is no in tlie Kapnr-di- 
Giri inscription, it is clearly cJtdiuj'Of with the usual disregard of correct orthographv 
and identification of long and short vowels. In the Gimar mscription the form is like 
p(^ no doubt, but this eomhination is so utterly repugnant to tlie most characteristic 
feature of Pali tJiat it cannot be allowed; and, in tliis case, if the original Ti*ord intended 
be the Sanskrit numeral chitiwdj*at the p -would he gratuitously inserted. The only 
admissible reailing is chatidro, the regulai- Pali form of the Sanskrit cfmltedrif. We then 
have tho several names of the four princes remarkably ilistinct, and it luckily happens 
that W. Courts copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Mr. 
Masson's readings^ The passage runs thus: Turamaru AnUkoua JIako 

namd, Altka»m<iri nmid. At Girnar the last name Is wanting, there Ijeing some letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the reading, hut not material, the names 
being there, THf'dMdpochd^ 3/h^dcAo. The two inscriptions give us, no 

doubt, the names of four Greek princes. 

"We have the order, ‘by that Antiochus four Tavana kings were'; what? 
neither inscription enables ns to answer, the Gimar inscription being in fact here muti¬ 
lated. Mr. Prinsep in his introductory remarks, supplying the connexion conjecturully, 
fills up the blank by reading, “ And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings 
have been induced to permit,*' but there is nothing to warrant such a translation; and L 
the actual rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted; we liave there, "and the 
Greek king, besides, by wliomihe kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Aatigonos (?), and 
Magas," &c. and then follows a blank. 

" The translation of Mr. Prinsep is subjoined for the sake of reference, but I cannot 
venture to jiropose any connected version. 

jUr, ^rimep’s 

7 . Wliose equality and exertion towards tliat object, exceeding' activitv 

judicious conduct . , . aftecuards in tlie Kaliuga proTinces uot to bo 

obtamed by weaWi ... tbe decUne of religion, murder, and death, and 
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; ^^\im fiourishetl the (pi-ecious maxims) of DeT&.nam- 
Mher Z*n"^^-**“*"'* of Icanmig and of science: dutifal service to mother and 
kinsfoi- f® u teachers; the love of friend and child (charity) to 

calamitira of ,“"'t Sremaiias, &c., which) cleanse away the 

TIimv» ‘ , ’ further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. 

sTcTm^ee “ ® ““ *° *<> ^ pweedure marked by 

__ * ’ / V \ / ilOP SO glorious nor Metdly, noi^ even so extremely liberal 

narapiyo s mjanefcion for the non-injmy, and content of liv ing ci^tures 
^nd Am/‘ ■ besides, hjr whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios 

■ • ■ • • both here and in fm^ige (countries), 
" c religious ordinances of Devhnampiyo effect conversion wherever they 

P/ ■ ; conquest is of every description: hut fuither the conquest which 

ni^geth joy springing fi*om pleasant emotions, l>ecometli joy itself; the vietoiw of 
^iie IS happiness; the victory of happiness is not to be overcome, that winch essen* 

la y poss^ses a pledge of liappiness, such victory is desired in things of this world and 
things of the next world 1*^ * 


tujlet xrv. 

The last of the edicts is engraved to the right of the thirteenth, and is in five and a 
half lines. It reads thus — 

^ Ayam dhammalipi Devfinampiyena PiyadasinA rhM lekhapitA asti eva 
saihkliitena asti niajhamena asti vistatana n&cha sayatu savata ghatitaiii 
mahiUakepi vijitaiii balmcha likhitam likliApayisariicdtcma astica etakam 
pmiapuiiavutam tasa-tasa athasa mAdhftrit^ya kiniti jano tatha patipajetha 
® tata ckadA asauiiltaxii likhitam asamdesam va sachhftyatiirariarii va 
® alocheptA lipitarflparAdhena va. 


The new readings here are-^ 
lu line 2 
In line 4 
In line 5 


- Sfitfita for pavta, 

~ Atinii ft>r kiit. 

* asatiidfi^fn for amdcsaia. 


Professor Kern's revisetl reading of the text is as follows :_f 

* Ayiii (Ihnitnnolipt Devanaiiipijenft Piynilasina rjifii lokliapitA ; asti erii 

* f«amldiit«t]a, atrti nmJhntnoDD, asti vistoti^nn, nocrlui f^Tnm .‘saratn gIiQt:ilnitk j 

s mahiLtakniLlii tuQiiiclia likhitRiii lilchipaylsaiii . Asdeba etkikiui] 

* ]>uiiA[iiuiui\iitiuh, tnfa-tosn atha.^ m^dliArijS (or icailhiimtSju) j kirnti ? Jaud tothA p^i^hajvilka. 
® Tata okacIA aKtnuUmti likhitaiii osadr^aili rA, sacLliAyakAinniub vA 

* iklochcptA lipikaraparAiihcna vA. 

In Sanskrit:— 

^ IvAm dhnrmalipir DevanAmpriyepu PriyadmAIni raJnA k'kliiii j a^ty cvb 

* sjutkflbflpato ‘‘sti tuadhyamam aj^ti visitAreO"i n^vtba sarvaiU son'atm glui^itnin j 

^ ziiahad dlii bobticJui likhitam aliijkham. Aslicba, tavat, 

* ptmnhpuiwuktain, tasya-tasyArtliasya nisdbuiy'Atj kimitt? janti tnlM pnxll^milycteti 
® Tattad ukadAsiuttAptaiii likbitam a^fi^aih vA, 

* fiH;brhhAyo|KksbajA vA lipikaiAparadlionn vA. 


Tranel<ttion, 

"King DevAnAmpriya Priyadarsin has caused tlus righteousness'edict to be 
written, here, concisely, there in moderate compass, in a third place again at full length, 
so that it is not found altogethci' everywhere worked out; for the kingdom is great, 


• Journ. li. A, s&t. voL XIL pp* 227-233. 


t Vt stijK p. 106. 
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and what I have caused to be written, much. Repetitions occur also, in a certain 
measure on accoimt of the a^reeableness of various points, in order that the people 
should in that way (the more willingly) receive it. If sometimes the one or other is 
written incompletely or not in order, it is because care has not been taken to make a 
good transcript,* or by the fault of the copyist (i.e., the stone engraver).** 

The Signature. 

“ The reason why the name of Buddha docs not occur in these inscriptions,** says 
Professor Kem,t “is easily seen: they were intended for the whole empire, for all 
without distinction of creed, and it would have been imbecoming of the prince, in his 
admonitions, had he appealed to a Master who was not known as such to the majority 
of his subjects. Besides which Asoka speaks as the administrator of the realm, and 
not as a religious preacher. In one place only, namely, the signature of the Gimar J 
inscription, is Buddha referred to. Of this signature there remains— 

, . . va sveto hasti savaloka sukhhharo nhmam. 

What has to be supplied at the beginning I leave to the ingenuity of others to 
determine, but what is left means— 

“The white elephant whose name is the bringer of happiness to the 
whole world.** 

“That by this term Siikya is implied there can be no doubt, since the legend says 
that the Bodhisattva, the future Buddha, left heaven to bring happiness to men, and 
entered his mother’s womb as a white elephant. Thus we read in the Lalitavistdra, 
chap. 63;— 

“ Fushyanakshatraijoge Bodhisaitms TuMtanarahkavandch chyiUcd »mritah 
mmprajdnan piinduragajardpo hhuttd^ jananyd dakshindydin kukshdv atdkrdmata** 

“ With regard to aarcalokasukhdhara, we may compare the gdthd in Zalitaristdra, 
111, in which allusion is made to the happiness which the birth of Buddha was to bring 
into the world:— 

aphy&scha yathh ^nthh sukhi sarvam yathA jagat j 
dliruvaih SukhAvaho jAtah sukhe sthApayitA jagat || 

“ Even if the signature is not to be attributed to the scribe, the custom evidently even 
then prevalent, and stiU in use at the present day, of naming at the end of the inscription 
the divinity worshipped by the writer or scribe can offer no serious difficulty. In the 
short inscription. No. XIV., which is neither more nor less than a postscript addressed to 
the reader, we find apologies which occur word for word in the postscript of modem 
manuscripts and even printed lx)oks. When we read at the end of the Bombay edition 
of the Maftdbhdraia,—asmiH parcani ilokamishamyam lipikarapramAdAdinA bodyam, 
we can almost fancy we have before us Anoka’s warning against the negligence of his 
scribes,—against /ipikarapamddo ,—as his own words express it So tenacious is Indian 

• Skr. ehdj/a, transcript, copy,” is wanting in the dictionaries, the word is well known to the Pandits and 
occurs also in the Bombay editions of Sanskrit dramas. 

t Ui tup, p. 43. Translated by the lute R. C. Childers, Esq. 

X Joum, As, So€, Reng. vol. VD. p. 241. Compare facsimUc. Prinsep has wrongly assigne*! the signature 
to No. XIII. of the Girnar inscription. It is true that it stands directly under it, but this is because No. Xin 
is in the middle column. One has but to look at the facsimile to see bow the matter sUnds. Wilson’s transcript 
is inaccurate. 
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tradition! The ascription to the white elephant—that is, to Buddha—corresponds 
to the ^rUMdmdrpanam aslu, and similar expressions of Indian MSS. of the present 
day. 

** Though the king’s edicts, or rather written addresses to liis subjects, contain 
nothing which could give offence to the adherents of other forms of belief, they are 
nevertheless more or less Buddhistic in tlieir style. They are composed in a preaching 
tone, full of repetitions. Just as Buddhaghosha commends the sacred >Tritings 
for their prolixity, so A^oka informs us that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of their sweetness, and in order to cause them to find all the more favour 
with the people.” 

These edicts, as Professor Kcm remarks,* “ give an idea of what the king did for 
liis subjects in his wide empire, which extended from BehAr to G/lndhilra, from the 
HimAlaya to the coast of Coromandel and PAndya.f They are not unimportant for the 
criticism of the Buddhistic traditions, though they give us exceedingly little concerning 
the condition of the doctrine and its adherents. The prince went over to Buddhism in 
the eleventh year of his reign. He was a zealous Buddhist who concerned himself with 
the spiritual interest, and even with the catechism, of his co-religionists. At fitting time 
and place he makes mention, in a modest and becoming manner, of the doctrine which 
he had embraced; but nothing of a Buddhist spirit can be discovered in his state policy. 
From the very beginning of his reign he was a good prince. His ordinances concerning 
the sparing of animal life agree much more closely with the ideas of the heretical Jainas 
than with those of the Buddhists. 

“ Although, then, the inscriptions of A^oka the Humane may be only in part of 
direct interest for the history of Buddhism, yet the trouble bestowed upon the reading 
has not been lost. The Asoka with whom wo become acquainted from his own words 
forms a striking contrast to the caricature which is cxliibited to us in the works of 
Buddhists and others as the image of the noble king.” 


• Ui. sup. p. 107,—translated by the Rev. A, Milroy. 
t Sfe No. y., p. 107, and con£ Lasaon, Ind. Alt. (2nd ed.) I. 137 ff., II. 231. 
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VII. THE SaH OE ETTDEA DAllA IXSCEIPTIOX, 


TVe come next to tlie inscription on the top of tbe rock (Pkto and which 

is read from the south side,* Lite tlie ^yoka inscription, it wsls first decipheretl and 
translated by Frinsep.t The first portion of it was revised by Professor If. H. Wilson, 
from tbe transcript of Westergaard and JacobJ and tJie whole by tlie lute Dr, Bhau Dftji 
of BombaY,§ fiom a fresh copy made hy his oivn pandits. The following; transcription 
and translation have lieen kindly rerised horn the hitter and from the estampage by 


Professor Eggeling 

I Siddlmia idoni EDtluriunum Gfiranngarfid np^.dimtam . ... . ttikopalavi^tAta' 

yamochchliniVBiidi^tidhiliftddltfljld^kasan'^’iipi^ikrttvolparvvfttaju'k- 

^ dippnitii}pftrdc1lil»LJ:i$!ishtaba[ddJuiniJ . > tfifrlcalmn. .. . 

vgij Eul\ibiindhi‘nOjiiipniiiuam snppniti vihitappni EnVI1p» riv&hU' 

* mldLsridlii^iimii dm irisfenndfl 

. , n&dibhir finugniibiiir pmUnty upaclinye vnrtinte Ind idniii nijaa MEibdkHhii.lrapa!grD augflLi- 

* UnjUuntib Svimi'CtiAdjU^uodyii pRutm It 

pntrfly!)-a n&jfio mahakelmlrapfinyti gurubhir abbynstakiinno RudreL-Dkniiio vnTBlie dTisaptaiitamfc A 
“ MArggiairshabahuLfipo [ni]tJT-itfhpiT(*b^tifi4 

psiijjnnyenii ckAr^AT^abhut/iyiiii iva pTitbivjitm kdtajdih Glrt-r^Cgayatah SuvnnriasikBtli- 

“ Pala4m1pTubhThbmiik nadkkm utimAtrodvpttiur YregmiV setnm a . . . , , ..ymakpAaoru^ 

papratlkilmni apl giTi^il^bBmtuniUitAttdlakopatd[Midi'dfaiararLCic:Ucbhra}'aviillirBDisid4 jngjinidbiiiiEuaadfi- 
^ 44iparaiiuigkoraT<!gciij| v^ytuj;^ pntmnthitaHdiLiviksbiplajarjUnrtkptaTu 

ppra^mavpkshogiiliiiiiliitapmtaniub knoditAliid ity udg^intilnm Atilt chntvaii vjbsfidiittnrA^iy ayutetui 

taAvaihty eva vLtirufma 

^ pniifhibsaplati hosimi uyngA^hena bbedonn nisE^t^saryvatoy^oiii manidbnii VJikcdpDQL nlibbfi4adiLntf(?) . . . 

* , . , syiutbLOIfttiiyiwya rajfiati Cbaiidrflgul . / i^sMnyoipi Syermpijudiyiigiiptfflaft kflritaiu A&ofcasyii 

Mnuryuiiya te Y^avnDnmjBno TualmspciiaclhbibtbAyu. 

* pranA^3l>hir nJjuilcdtAiu Intkkrjlny^ dm r^unuifipukfibtvJdbAiiaylt lA^uiin bbcdti dri^btuyu pmnAdyi'ii viEtri- 

tatic/tf (?J ..... . . nfl ^lga^bb^tpnlbb^ltyBv^loi^lSflIIlIl^la(yD. Y} nljiiHkdimif^Brn rjnA^HUUos 

<uirvA'ATnn^air abbigamyn rAk^bnpartbaih {iRtitTti frirenti aprnpochc'hhvA^t piiniEhiirAitbnnIv'fUtikptB.' 
EatppnUiJm^nn nuyttriL £niagtiin<^b\^ nbhimiildiAgatasAdfi^&^mi][}raluuiUL^viLuraiuitVAt'tgti^ri , . . , . 

. . . . , UikAniijij&nii, frviiyaidabbigAmdnapAdqtmnfpRtu . . pn-stnAijoddnii dati:yiiTyudiiiiirig'arcigAdL- 

bbir fliiupwtrl^btApAn'rAhMgornnigt^ (?) 
jnAnpftdaivaih EVavlryyAjitadAmnnDrAktJUfirrvApmkntijiAD] piirvvn|iAi:Aknn\?ah:ty AnupAnlmd^AiiiiFtta^arA^’h' 
(nisvn . [kain ?] ruka . * cbbJi-SauTrim^KtiktirftimrAntit-NmliiidHdiimin ^tnagrfl,ij,Adi tatprabbATad ya. . . 

. , , . kAmAvidinyinAiii Tishujai^Aiit patina etanrTakshatTaviahkfita- 
vIra4a1xiajatoliM?kAviilbcyAniidi YmitlbeyAnArii praoadiyotiiadaktTia Ib>kab}^|iiat!i4|intt“T-Sati!itDmer dv^ir npi tii- 
rvynjamavajiityAvnjityH miiibAiiilbaYnduTityllL imattiAduiiut praptayaifadAni k ...... (pm)vjjayEiui 

bhratibtarrijjapnithhtbApauenn ynthiruliahaste' 
cbdihnyArJitArjttadlmfniannragFii^n ibJxIarttliagandhnrTviiiiyayAdymiArii ^iilyanfiin mahaTinam parELiuidbB.rB|m- 

rljuauapmjogAvApUviptUnklrUinA tcEragngi^amtJiQcliatyyAeiciiarmfiiiiyitdtLbAiIrA .. 

par&balalAgbavaMLMbtbsvakHyiMja mbar niiikr dAjiBiiiAniAiuii- 
ynmann^lIcQa sibAlalaksbpaa yatbavntprAptair ImH^ulkabbagaih kaTmkamjata^'aJravEudbiyniriUDDpachnjAvi- 
shyBDdamAuakoAc'na j^pbtitalagbTJinaitburiurhitmkAtiiiiAatKia^^miiay^AriUaiikntagiulyapiidja. , - . ... 

, . . iiapramA^-imftriorin)AniiEVAT(^alirati>^aFftr?iHitvAdrbh]|j 

piLi%taidakBTinit&ry*ariijan,iur ttlH^takAntamArttinA svujiUiiiullugBlnnmh&kflvatTapniiiAmnA uaTtndfakaiiyA^yajniiiiir- 
arAiKAniiiBijAprAptatlAmDa roBbAkshiiitrapr!^ Rudra-DAmnA vaTHlifu^bcuRrAja gohrAl^nia .... ... 

. . . . rttltftdbiiTTnnmk!rttivp<blbyat'thaiti rba itpi dnyiliikarATiabtiih 

pnu^ydtdyabbib pnutnjanupHi^Hib ianaih B^'a^^InAt ko4An mabaiA dbannuglterLa aimtiiDiiltiita pbji kAlt'iia tri'> 
gnnRaytdbai&ravialArAyAnmih vidbnyu . , nvitaga j>nv^ 

ttar^iuiaLaraih karitom iti yoKminn nrttb^^ 
mhbakiiliatmpaBy'a mnliiiadilvikicAri^iajmeblvaiT fkmAtyagu^Ju^aIIl^ldyukfal^ npy atimabatvud bIi(>dB,'i)’Anut:^‘ 

Imrimuklmniatibbih pmtyAkbyAiAmTnbbftdi 
puno^ Ectubondhanair&SyAd bftliAbbiiliksa prajasu ibAdliiab^bano paurajAnapfldftjfin^tiiigmkJirtbaiii pArthiriina 

kptsetAnAm .Anartta'Sut^tib^rAiiAth pALanartt^iatt niyukteiui 
FablRVcna KulfupRpiitrvpAinAlyona Suvi&Akhctia yatbAvnd artbailbanQavyavnbAnuliiirsaiiDir nimrAgama- 

hhiyorddliayafA 4aiktcnn JarttenAchitpnJfnAv bmite nAryyaimhArvy 
^ svadbitltib^bjUA dliarumkirttiyaiAdtsi bbat-lur AbbivoiddbayaiAaiiditbitain iti. 


* This iimcnpdon haa olRKuiy been rtfeiTeil lo^ pp. 42, 43. 
t Jcum. At, Soc. toL VII, p, 334 i and vol. IL p. S7 fT. 

t Priu^p'ft Ettti^ft, vol. n. p. 63; Jottrtu /Jtfjw, Hr, /?. At. Soe. vgL t. p. US. 
^ B&m. Z?r. i?. j4#. Soc. voU VII. pp. llS, 125. 

I Two syUablos broken olf, probably -ptat^. 











INSCRIPTION OF RUDFtA DAMA ON THE ASOKA ROCK NEAR JUNAGADH. 
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^ “To the Perfect One.^TLis Sudarsana lake, being from Giriaagara 

to t^e fMt , . . . haviug been supplied with an embankment aH round strongly 

lined with continuously in its length, breadth, and height, so as to riral the 

hiU region itself , . , . 

= and being possessed of a natunU causeway formed by.it bas 

been completed with appliances against inundations in the matter of well-constructed 
canals, 

.... banks (?) .... and other advantages is in excellent 

S?" , of dark fortnight of the month 

* 3 ^ rs ^ ^ ycuTj of ITahdkshatrapa Rndra Bflmau, whose name 

IS oft repeated by the great, the grandson of ]Mah&kahatrapa Chashtana of well 
accep e (propi ous) name* .... the son of .... in conseqnenee of the rain 

having poured down heavy showers everywhere, converting the surJace of the earth as 
it were into one ocean. 

" and hy the excessive sweUing of the currents of the gold-sand river PaU^inif 
and other nvers of the Urjayata hill, the embankment .... was carried awiiy 

* * . . m spite of suitable devices employed to .... the water, agitated by 

a inmcane, destroying the lull-top, trees, walls, towers, collections of houses with 
stories and doors, 

^ and whose terrible force was fierce as the deluge, washed down, fallen and 
dismantled ...... stones, shrubs, networks of creepers 

**■*■’’ (^ve way) down to the bottom of the river. Through a broken 
passage of four imndred and tw'enty cubits length, and of the same breadth, 

and seventy-five cubits deep, the whole of the water escaped and converted (the 
lake) as it werc into the (arid) countiy of Marwar. Afterwartls {?).... for 
the sake of .... it uns ordered to be repaired by ^vena Piishyagupta, brother- 
in-law (rd^hM^af) of the Kaurya Rdja Chandragupta; 

“ and was embellished with embankments under the govemor(#Afjp) (adhMtptdfa _ 

under the supervision?) of Tiishaspa, the (celebrated)! Yavaua Rfl,ja of A^oka 
if aur j a. By the parapet seen in this break, which he (Tmhaspa) lias had constructed, 
and Avhich has been executed in a manner worthy of the king, ... the extensive (?) 
bridge .... who—on account of liis virtues, the abode of roval fortune, which 
i^nifeste<l itself in uninterrupted prosperity from his childbirth,—™ ivoocd hv aU 
classes approaching for protection as his subjects; 

who, except in war, had taken the true vow never in his life to kill a human 
liehig - . . ♦ the k i l l in g of an equal and opposing enemy and liberality .... 

who has compassiomte to.who alYordcd protection . . . , in 

lieu of the submission of the people he encountered .... city never afflicted by 
thieves, serpents, wild animals, and diseases .... 

” The lord of the countries of eastern and western AkarAvati {or Akara and 
Avantl), Anfipade^a, Anartta, SnrAshtra, Asva-kachba (or Blmrukacbha ?), 
Sauvira, Kukura, AparAnta, XisbAda, &c., conquered bv Ms otra might, and 
the people of wMch are well affected; who rooted out the Yaud'beyas, 

“ Avlio would not subject themselves from their pride of their title of hero, 
acknowledged hy the Ksliatnya tribe; who, without treachery, after twice thoroughly 

* The Lld»i Admm, lint ttdmno ttqjs evidently iDtcnckd. 

t Tlie flowiijg out of tbesaUey routid the foot of Gimar, aLio koowo as the SvaniftroltLi. 

I TV (no), supplied by Dr. Bluui D4ji. 
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conquering SAtakarnij lord of Baksliinilpatha, did not completely destroy lum, on 
account of their near connexioii, and thus obtained glory 

of great exploits by tlie re-estahlishment of deposed hy properly raising his hand 

(Le. hy gifts) 

^ has repeatedly earned the lo^^e of Dharma; who has secured great rcnoun 
by his complete study of the theory and practice of the great sciences of granuimrj 
polity, singing, pliilosopby, who was skilled in the sciences of (managing) 

the horse, the elepiiant, the chariot, the sword, the shield, close light, &o.; whose 
attacks on his enemies' army are impetuous and effective; who is always of a 
cliaritable, courteous, and 

obliging disposition; who is munMeent; whose ricasury overdows with 
abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, hpis-lazuli and jewels, acquired by 

just and proper taxes and duties and tribute; whose speech is graced by clear, 
simple, sweet, admirable, and beautiful sentences in prose and poetry; whose 
beautiful form has the best mark and qualihcations in gait, height, voice, walk, 
colour, vigour, strength, &c.; who himself acquired the title of ilahhkshatrapa 
(protector of warriors), who won numerous garlands of dowers in the Swayamvai-a 
ceremony of the daughters of kings; by this Mahhtshatrapa Endra Daman, for 
cows and Biulmians * _ . , ^ , and for the increase of liis merit and fame 

hy gentle means exacted taxes, and forced labour from the people of die city 

and country, and by a liberal amount of money from bis own treasury, in no great 

length of time constructed the bridge of three times the length and breadth . . , , 

’ * ■ ’ ■ ‘ ■ ■ ■ caused the most delightful lake [smlarsajiatamm) to he made. 

On account of the largeness of the gap, the undertaking was forbidden by the 
king’s advisers and executive officers, although possessed of all the qualifications of 
ministers, and not disinclined to encourage enterprise. 

^ The people, losing aE hopes of the rebuilding of the bridge, raised woeful cries, 
when the work was executed by the 

"Palilava minis ter Suvii4klia, the son of Kulaipa, appointed by the king 
to look after the welfare of the people of towns and districts, and for the protection of 
the whole of Annrtta and Surdshtra ........ who (SimSdkka) by 

the proper dispensation of justice in temporal and spiritual matters secured the love 

of the people; who was powerful, patient, unsliaken, free from pride, honourable 
unconquerable, ’ 

” the establisher of religious fame, and the iucreaser of the glories of his master.” 

Tins inscription, if the conquests of Hudra Dama are not an idle boast, shows 
that the power of the Sabs was of very considerable extent, reaching from the Tfipi 
over a large part of liaiwa to the borders of Sindli,—for Avantl is the country round 
TJjjain.* Anhpadesa Professor Bhandarkar supposes to Iiave been on the Narmadfi 
about NimOr, with Mabishmatl as its capital; this, however, is not sufficiently sup¬ 
ported. AnApa is mentionod in the Hsrkmisa as having been given by Prithii to 
the bard Shta, and again as annexed by Haryasva to his kingdom of Anartta which as 
we shall see below, was also included in the xioninsula W'c now call KathiAwad. Antlpa 
or Ardpa is again spoken of as “dependant on the king of Sindh,” wteh might be 
regarded as pomting to Kacbh, if it was not, as seoma more probable, Okhamandal.f 

* Brihat SaAMtd, v. 39, 73 j ix. 18. 21, iii Jottr. B. A. Soc. (N.S.), vol, IV. pp. 462, 467 * v&l V p 
t Ilariraiia, caps. 5. 33, 93, U4, 1 12, and 114 ; vi. 37-43' /iirf vol I n 3^4 ^ V 

Orient. 1874, p. 313. '" '' ‘ * ^ ^ iran$. 










THE A^’DHILVBHaiTYA DYNASTY. 

Anartta is mentioned in tlie Bdm%ana as a western region towards the sea-coast ol 
Gnjartt;* and is leferrrf to in the J7rtw«Ma as having been settled by King'Eeva, the 
grandson of ^aiyhti, with Xnsasthali as its capital, situated between the ocean and 
An dpa, and the name of which ims afterwards changed, when it became the Tddara 
capital, into Dviiravati or Dviraka, on an island of Anartta. Xurther Anartta is 
spoken of as pai-t at least of Surilshtra, ‘ hounded on one aide by the sea and on the 
other by Andpa, with Giri vara (Ghwdr I suppose) for its fortress.’ To this Harjasva 
anncied Andpa, and ' extended his sway over the whole of Anartta.’t 

Asvakachha—if the reading can be trusted—I would identifv as Kaohh; Sauvlra 
IS fregueutly mentioned as in Sindh or its vicinity •,% Kukura, as Prof. E. G. Bhandarkar 
suggests, may he the equivaleut of Hiwan Thsang’s Kiu-ehe-lo, of which the capital 
was Pi-h-mi-lo, identified by Vivien de Saint Martin with Bhlmer in Edjputdna ;§ 
Apardnta must he the western coast below the Ghdts er Sahyddii range, as indicated 
by Prof. E. G. Bhandarkar, from a passage in the Maghuma^ia where Eaghn is repre- 
sen ted as crossing tlie Sohya mountains to conquer the country which he fills to the sea¬ 
shore with his army: II This is confirmed by the Sarivahia from which we gather 
that the city of Sdrpdraka belonged to it, and which I have identified with Sdpfini in 
the Konkan near- Bassein.lT Nishdda. the kingdom of Nala, must belong to the south 
of Malwa, among the Vindhya hills, or perhaps, as Lassen has placed it, along the 
Sfitpura hills to the north*west of Berar.** 

Who the ""Shtakarni lord of the Bakshinapatha ” was, is not quite certain. 
Amon" the kings knOTVTi bv the Tarious names of the Andhra, Shtavfi.hana, Vrispala, 
Andhrajhtij^a, and Andhrabhritya dynastv, which according to different 
ruled for 435^, 456, or 460 years, there are scleral of the name of S^ttakarni, Though 
the Vd^H and Burdrjtm state that there were thirty kings, the former 

giYCs the names of only seventeen, and the latter with the Vi^hgu Fnratm give 
twenty-fonr, while the gives twenty-iiiiLe.tt And as the Mamya, Sunga, and 

Kfinwa dynasties are said to have lasted in all 294 or 290 years, and that ^ipraka killed 
Susarman, the last of the Khnwns, and founded the Andhra dynasty, if we assume that 

• iv* 4S j BHhai Sanhkd^ v. 80 id (N.S.) tdI. IV* p. 468. 

t A D ar 1 1 a wiis the son of atl, and Anartta’^ son was Eeva who ruled tho country of A n n r 11a. fkivaU 
Kakudmin was the eldest of the huiitired children of and enccoeded him on the IhroQO of Kniasthali. This 

prince went ono ihty, aocompnoied by his djinghter Revnlf, to the abode of Brahma, where for a little while (of 
the gods)—but really many humsD Ages, he assifitcd at a concert of Gandhan ns. On rotitraing ho fonnd hia 
CJipitaJ occupied by the Yadavas and named DvftravntL Balvam thereoa gave liis daughter to Balar&ma ond 
redred ns a devotee to ^foont alern,— Barteauia, caps. 10, 93, 111, 112, ami 155* As Ralvata is the proper 
name of Grim&rj this reads oa if intended to he undersitooil as au allegory* 

X The T4rd-t(ttrtra calls Sim vim tho worst of cotintnoa nnd places it east of Sdra^ena, Couf* Lasscu, Alter- 
thums. (2nd ed.) I. 804 1 lidmd^aMa, iiu 53, 56 Goit. ; iii. 16,040, vU. 44; Brihat ScfnAitdj \\ 79 f 

ix. 19 ; s* 6, in Jour. IL jt S. (N.S.) roL IV. p* 468 ; and toI V, pp, 58, 64; //nrirnd/a, e* 31 and 90 ; Ind. 
j4a/*, vol. IT. p. 145; SchtJ. on Pd^tini lY* LL 76, 123 ; Tmtit, OrienJf* Cong, 1&74, p. 345, uijd Sairwitjagit 
sarg* i* 391, qnoted below p. 153, notCv 

§ Stanisld:* Jnlien, Mem. j»jr In Coitf. Oriertt. t U. pp* 166, 406-403; BriAat SaAhitd y. 71 b Jour, 
li. Aj. Soc. (N.S.) toL IV* p* 467i Trnat. Oritst. Cong. 1374, p, 312-13. 

I Baghuetdia W. 52, 53. 53 j Tmirj* Orient. Cong, 1B74, p* 313, and Coaf. Ind. Ant. vqI IV, p. 104* 

^ Ilarivanloy cap. 95; Ind. Ant. vol. L p. 321 ; Keioaud, Frag. Arab. et. Per», p. 321. 

•• BariviiAiitf caps* 5 and 94; fi, aud 43; RagAitvsAda xui* 59 siv, 52, xTiii* 1 ; Lassen, Ind, 

Ali.L 119. 

tt WiLfion^s Purdna (HaJra Ed*), voL IV. pp, 194-203* 
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Chandragupta the Maurya began to reign in 317 B.C.| the Andrabhrityas must have 
arisen aboht 22 B.C. And taking this as an initial date, we may represent the 
chronology of the dynasty as follows:— 


Aodrabhritya King* *. 

\ijVL 

UaUra. 

BraluDae4a* 

Pnikable Date of Aeeetnon. 

Sipraka, Sindhuka, orSi^uka 


23 

23 

23 

22 B.C. 

Krishnarija, his brother . . • 

- 

10 

18 

18 

1 A.O. 

l^&takarpi I., Srimallakarmi or $antakar^> 

- 

56 

10 (or 18) 

18 (or 10) 

19 


Pdrnotaanga or FanryamAsa • - • 

- 

wanting 

18 

18 

29 

n 

Skandhastambbi, or Srivasvdmi 

- 

tt 

18 

— 

47 

ff 

SAtakar^i II. • > 

- 

M 

56 

56 

65 

t» 

Lambodara ----- 

- 

»• 

18 

18 

121 

ff 

Ivilaka, ApUaka or Apitaka - - - 

- 

12 

12 

12 

139 

ff 

Sangha, or MegbasvAti - - - 

- 

wanting 

18 

18 

151 

*y 

Satakarni III. or Svdti - - - 

- 

— 

18 

12 

169 

tl 

Skandasrdti ----- 

- 

— 

7 

7 

187 

»♦ 

Mfigendra, or Mahendra ^Atakarni - 

- 

— 

3 

3* 

194 

ft 

Euntala or Sv&tikama . - - 

- 

— 

8 

8 

197 

ft 

SrAtikan^a - - - - 

- 

— 

1 

1 

205 

ff 

Patnmat, PafumAvi or Pulomici 

- 

24 

(36?) 

34 

206 

rt 

Arishtakanji, Gaurakfishm, or Gorakthdsvalri 

- 

25 

25 

25 

240 

ff 

HAla or IlaJeya - - . - 

- 

1 

5 

5 

265 

ft 

Pattalaka or Mamdalaka . - - 

- 

(5?) 

5 

5 

270 

ff 

Pravilasena or Purindrasena 

- 

21 

5 

12 

275 

ff 

Snndara SAtakarijti . . - 

- 

1 

1 

1 

287 


Chakora ^atakarni or Raj&dast&ti ~ 

- 

1 

i 

6 

288 

ft 

^irasvAti ----- 

- 

28 

28 

28 

289 


Gautamiputra ^Atakarpi 

- 

21 

21 

21 

317 

ff 

Puliniat, PulomArit, or Pu^umAyi ^takarpi 

- 

wanting 

28 

29 

338 

ft 

Sivairi Satakarpi, or Ari - - - 

- 

t* 

7 

4 

367 


Siraskanda ^takarpi, or Skandhasr&ti 

• 

,» 

7(9) 

8 

374 


Yiynairi, or Yajna SAtakarpt Gautamlputra 

• 

29 ? 

9 (20) 

19 

382 

9f 

Vijaya . - - . - 

- 

6 

6 

6 

401 


Chandra^ri Mtakarpi, Vadairi or Chandravijna 

- 

3 

10 

3 

407 


Pulom Archie or PulomAvi • 

• 

7 

7 

7 

410 to 417 


The statement of Pliny (cir A.D. 75) tliat the ‘ Andarse have many villages, thirty 
cities protected by walls and towers, and wliich support a force of 100,000 infantry, 
1,000,000 (?) cavalry, and a thousand elephants,* t is a proof that the early kings of this 
dynasty were very powerful in the first century of the Christiau era. 

But from external sources we have little or nothing to check the above chronology. 
Wilson suggested that the embassy mentioned by De Guignes as sent to China in 
A.D. 408, firom a Buddhist king, Yue-gnai or Yuei-*ai of Kia-pi-li, in India,J might 
liave been from Yajna^rl; but as it arrived in the time of the emjKiror Wen-ti of the 

Song dynasty, who reigned from 424 to 453, and the date intended was A.D. 428,_it 

was long after the death of Yajna^rl. As the name Yuei-*ai, or ‘ beloved of the moon,* in 
Chinese is equivalent to Chandrapriya (in Sanskrit) or Chandragupta, Lassen 


• In the Brahmdmia Purdna Mahcndra ^tAlcar^i, KunuU ^taknrpi, and SrAtUhenn (I jt.) follow after 
Chakom ^takarpi. 

• t Afl/. lib. VI. c. 22 § 4“ Validior dcinde gens And»r», plarimis vicis, XXX oppidis, qu*, muris 
lurribasqae moniuntur, regi prebet peditum CAl., cquilum M.M., elephantoo M.” The “ ALM.” must surely be 
a corruption of the text. To the Praaii, who are stated to be by &r the moat powerful, are assigned only 
30,000 caralry. 

t IPuttHTt General de$ /fans. 1.1, p. 45; conf. Joum, Aiiat. I Vme Ser. t. X. p. 99. 
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natutaHy supposes he was one of tlie Gupta kings;* if Tuei-'ai, then, 'nrere neither 
Yajnaitl nor Chandralrl, the date of the emhassy docs not aid in hxing the 
chronolc^ of the Andbrahhrityas. Still less, as Lassen remarks, can ^ye identify 
Hulomein of the Chinese, who, according to De GuigneSjt was also a king of middle 
India, with Puloman, hecause this khig must hare reignetl at an eaiiier date. 

Ptolemy (cir* A*I>» 150) mentions a Siri Polemios of Paithana, and this might 
have referred to a PulomiLvit, hut, unless our lists are useless, or Pudumavi was as 
common a name as Shtakariii, the tet of that name flourished long after the death of 
Ptolemy. 

Ou the testimony of the above inscription, however, Itndra D dm anus contemporary 
with a Dekhan king named Sdtakarni. Now if, as I suppose with llr. PergussonJ 
and Professor Bhandarkar, the Sdhs dated from the ^aka era, the date of this inscription 
is 150 A.D,—possibly 30, and almost certainly more tlian 20 years, after the death of 
Sdtakarni II.§ and 18 years before the accession of Shtakarni III. of the lists ; but as 
Sdtakarni seems to have been a surname of the ^dtavdhana race it ivas probably 
applied to Ivilaka and Sangha also, who were the contemporaries of Rudra Ddnia, and 
the fii'st of whom may be the Sdtakarni whom he “ tw'iee overthrew.*' 

The Ndsik and other cave inscriptions show that the Shhs were influential in tlm 
Bekhan in the second century* While one speaks of Nhsik as if it were Krishnardja's 
capital, others state that some of the caves were executed by TJshavaddta, the son-in-law 
of Kshahardta Nabapdna in 40, 41, and 42 of the Sdh era, or A.B. 118-12CL-that is, 
during the reign of ^dtakarnilL But w c hear no more of the Sdtaydhanas after 
Rrishnardja till Shtakarni Gautamiputra, " the lord of Dbanakataka (A.D* 317-B38}, 
who claims to have ** quelled the boast and pride of tins Ksbatriyas,” to be " the 
destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palbavas/’ to have extirpated *4he race of 
Kliagardta,” to have established the glory of the family of Shtavlihana,** and 
to he sovereign of Asika, A^maka, Wudhaka, Sur&shtra, Xukura, AparAnta, 
Anflpa ,Yidarhha, Akara, and Aranti.” If, as Professor E. G. Bhandarkar and 
Mr. Pergusson suppose, the Khag&rhtas were the same as the Sflhs,—^and the last 
date on the Sdli coins seems to he 250 or A.D. 329, which tends to confirm tbis,!! 
theSahsmay really have held maay of the provinces here claimed by Gautamiputra 
during the interval from A.D. 150 or even 110 down to his time. And it will he 
remarked tliat the provinces he conquered include nearly all those over which Eudra 
Ddiua liad ruled a hundred and eighty years earlier. 


* AlirrthufiifhuMdf, Slid ed., voL II., pp. TS5, 1211; n stiggCJ^don, by the bye, tending to support the 
Gupta olironolqgy ivJ dated from A.D. 3IS, for thle etubsssy rcuched Chmci in the Guptu yefir 109, aud so might 
liava been syat by Cbundrftgupta. TL, And iho wcond embassy In A.D. ,502 or 1S3 Gupta SaiuTat, from a 
Gupta (Cbiiitw: AWo,) may have been sent cither by Budlia Gupta or Torans&na Suni^los J£ilieiiiu*;wrrij* 
Atiftiif/M IVmc Sor* t* X. pp. 91, lOD; atid eoaf. arUe, p* 70 1 CunniughiiRi, BMha Tufpes^ pp. 140 fl.; 
FerguMoa, Jbwra. It. As* Soc, (K.ts.) voL IV. p. 125. 

t /fitt. rfcj I funs, tom. I. pp. 56, 621. Aittrthumskunde (2ad &b), vol. D. p* 121. 
j flisf^/y of Indian and EfUtfm Arckitf cturrj p. 72L. 
i Cuimmgbaiu, Bhiisa TopeSj pp. 264, 272. 

I Tranti Orient* CouyrtJf, 1674, pp, SU, 217, S24, 327, 333, 335, 337, 350-353* 
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Vni. SKAKDAGUPTA’S INSCKIPTION. 

The third and last long inscription on the JunAgadh stone is that already referred 
to (p. 21) as on the north-west side, facing the causeway. Of this the time and means at 
disposal did not admit of a copy being taken; and indeed it is very doubtfiil if a 
satisfactory copy could now be taken without the aid of very skilful pandits. The 
surface is weather-worn and the letters, originally small and but rudely cut in a later 
style tiiftn the SAh inscription, arc mostly very indistinct.* The copy on the accom¬ 
panying Plate XV. is from that made by BhagwanlAl Indraji for the late Dr. Bhau 
Daji in 1861,t whose transliteration and translation are as follows: 

Transcript, 

\ 

vn? 

Ki3i<i5ir(vTT^: 

? HSHTPlt 

» iTr?Twr?innwT ^ ^ PrtPfh 

« i?vp5 

^ ^ ^ TR^i vsTT^ 

^ if ^ ^ viRtfkn: WH Ti^ n 

wmiT ^ ^3 irrg 3 

v: qr: Hii^^rsid^iRTO ^ wnrif^rTOTfR ^ 

RT ^RfdR T ^ T^ ^ ^ Rfil (4|(^*n 1 •’Hll^T^f 

^ ^{w6: 

L- Tli f R p f r^ff T ^RlfiRiT tf: ^pf^flTl^dRr RT^?! 

f*^ 3 ^ ^ w^ifvr TO 3 : 

Pr^ jjm 

P*i!rff^(TT)pR’T^4Kn: 

ITTWnTTTTWm. 


• See Jottm. Am. Soc. Beng. toL VH. pp. 347, 848, 873. 

t Joum. Bom. Br. B. As. Soc. rol. ^'1L pp. 114, 121, 128. A transcript was also taken bj Westergaard 
and Jacob, Jottm. Bom, Br. B. As. Soc. rol. L p. 148. 
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n WTTfwrr^Ufi, W irfiRT; ^ 

Pr(7ijT ^ ftitiranwiT ^ ^ .f , . . 

^ W Taj^ 3m 3, !U>imTO 

^ ^grp ^nT^rq ^ woTwwmjw: Ta^rapraT3nffaiT^=3niir.tr- 

iiif^ ^ f^TT^r? 

’’lyre ^(^) qf^ ^ ^ itx- 

?3h^ . . 5^T*« "rct^ ^*>K ’5 uafft fetjr m< < u mn< i ^ : 

^^8 ^ ,t8i; 

nT rnwrof W1^ >rfT^'^^fipena^=. 

f%wfe fy^ ^ jt^jit sc^ij 

W y^i wynjTw^isT^ 3 tt3i 5 fii^TOFra TifTOCT(;Tra^)^ in*j ^ nmi 

q*! fiwT^aKra ^'^i^TTafraRii g WirfiK^ft ^rfr 

tTiot^hj ^8 Jpi^ qfT8?r »ni!»i i ftvni 

m t^imfisftiFcnr wTft^ ft g ii i R^diRnl TO^^fi^BT; 

53; tim !TT^ 3raVf^- ?ra: ,^r=fwsi wfr^Ti WfVrSMw 

W T^ inrTfKw: ftfrrCmsn: wm 8l?iT)?rT: 

#i>»i:^w«rr'!raT flf^itr 'gift ^jirw^ri: ^nftw>« 8^ 

^^TPTrTT ^ WTJl 

^ 8T8fV {8iv^83^ . . . qnjjre^jar ftq: qfr 

w g^vrer ^JTrg^vr ^nsV f^jim jpt^ %8 8^!8TTHimiv« 8W>s 

V- ft ^rrfii.5.^rM8atiT^T .. . . ^(^)i5;rgminfTF3n8: 

“■ ' 

H- 5ny mw JS g<8 . 8^rs 835* *ii85^T^T8mi h^ vw 

W5T 8iinra*w^ 88ntii 8»rq 81^ 

8583m3sng88Tft8 . . . 80188881 858 85n8r88T(8|?T8)888Hq l 88rq i8 

• • • ^8TIrt^(ll!ltf^ JfCT* 8T^8 8I8>14-<M<<iI«3}. 

8 8T88<4HI'flf5|8lW»j 8 88 C<!8*<I»88 (888 8 Wi f585I8|%5| . 

^fitf .... 8^; llfini 

^ H8ref^8n^hC8B r?85 S 8 r1 <l18 •t^ft^qrq SRflft 8 88T8T. 

• • -^ . ^887T5n!WT88T?:88T 88T7IT. 

^8 Tgf88: ^88887: 88818^8: .... . , 

* ^ • Omsi ^TTHT ^nprt ^ ^Ti?Tf^5fr 
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I -H 41 3?it rwyinN^?! , , . , 

7TW ^TW ^ ftTJ . * . . {^ 

s* 



^frf^ * . . . ^ * * 

To die Perfect One ! Vishnu, T^rlio snatched fcom Bali, for the happiness of 
In (Ira, that wealth (5rf) wliich is worthy of enjoyment by liis beloved (d€i?oiee9)i and 
which was carried off for a long time, who conquered misery, and who is tlie constant 
asylum (or light) of that Laksh ml whose reddeaec is the lotus, 

* and who is ever victorious:—may he he glorious I Jfeit to him, may he (Skaiida^ 
gnpftr) be victorious, whose breast is encircled with splendour who obtained the fame 
of a hero (virga) by his own arm, the supreme king of kings, who, acting by the command 
of Garuda, ns his substitute, destroyed the poison of the royal snakes {makedike khig^) 

* with their hoods expanded in pride and conceit. The asylum of kingly qmilities, 
he, the far-famed Skandagupta, of great wealth, who, on his father’s attaining the 
fricndsliip of Devas {Le., m hk /afher*s deafk), humbled his eneimcs by Ms might, and 
possessed himself of the earth, which contains the gems of the four oceans, and which 
is skirted by rich countries; 

* hy whose CTcr-incrcasing success his enemies in illechehha countries, w'hose 
pride has liecn destroyed from tiie root, were, as it were, conquered, and were ashamed 
to show' their faces. 

“ Lakshml, in her wisdom, having carefully reflected ami considered all the causes 
of good and bad qualities, rejected, one after another, the sons of kings, and at last 
married him herself. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one amongst his 
subjects depaited from the path of duty {dharma), 

* or suffered, or was poor, vicious, miserly, deserving of punishment, or suffered 
from extreme misery. Having conquered all the world and humbled the pride of his 
enemies, and having established protecting officers In all the countries, he began to 
think intently. What person is there who is at once competent 

^ and far-seeing, modest, and with faith, full of wisdom and memory; wdio is 
endowed with truth, straightforwardness, generosity, moral worth, sweetness, talent, and 
glory \ who is devoted and attached, manly, whose mind is devoid of every" kind of 
deceit; whose heart is ever intent on the discharge of his obligations, who is devoted to 
the good of mankind ; 

* and w'ho by right eons means is able to earn w'calth, to preserve and increase it, 
and to spend it on proper objects? Who is there qualified best to go vein all the 
districts of Surhshtra amongst all my servants ? Yes, I know' snrely, only Parnadatta 
is competent to bear the burden. 

" In tills way this king of kings meditated for successive days and nights, and with 
firm resolve and earnest entreaty appointed (him) for the gW government of the 
country of Surhsbtra. The Devas obtained rest after appointing Varuna to the west; 
BO the king by appointing Parnadatta to tbo wrest felt secure. 

* Rcviswl by Profesisw Eggclmg, irho rcmiArks that iDAcriptioD is oanipcH*£^d for the most pari in the 

JntiravajrA »n<l r*pmdravajrd metros, intcroiixfd ■with Vam^asthapila cotiplubt y the two Dpeuiiig couplets 

in tliQ J/d/iflt metre." 
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nis {Fiii'fjftdaiki's) sou, fLili of filial duty, was, as it were, tlie 'rictorious Paynadatta, 
divided into a second seLf-snine spirit, who was brought up as bis own (rf^rtr) self, w^bose 
mind* was serene, wliosc form was lieautiful as that of Cupid, , * . . in keeping with 
the form, beautiful and variegated* . , . . whose acts were ever truthful . - . ^ and 
wliose face resembled an expanded lotus; ’who aiforded protection to those who sought 
bis protection. 

He wdio inus renowned in the world by the name of ChakrapfLlita; was beloved 
by the people and made bis father greater by bis (good) f^ualities; in wliom ever 
dwelt power tempered by mercy, humility, moinlity, hrai'ery that lH>asts not, charity, 
cheerfulness, talent, freedom from debt, restless energy, l>cauty} contempt of the mean, 
freedom from pride, courage, and generosity, 

^ These various quabties in an eminent degree resided in liiui wdthont intermption. 
There is no one in this world to be compared to him in (good) qualities. He Ijcing 
endowed with all (good) qualities became worthy of example to mankind. The father 
[Farnodaiitt), having recognized these and other greater quabties, himself appointed 
him ( Cfiaii'opdiito). Ho then protected the eity belter than liis predecessors. 

“ He availed himself of the hravery of his two arms, did not depend on others, nor 
did he cause distress to any from pride, but punished the wicked in the town. Tlie 
people placed implicit coniidencc, and studying the cliaracter of the people he pleases 
them as if they were bis children, with cheerfulness, sweet conversation, 

“ civility, libei*ality, by the famibarity of social mtercom'se, by respect for tbeir 
family usages, by devotion to Bralimauism, powerful, pure, charitable according to the 
rules, he enjoyed such pleasures as he could without transgressing wisdom, lebgion, and 
prosperity; what wonder that he (who was descended) from Parnadatta should be 
virtuous ? Is warmth ever caused from tlie moou, which is cool as a coUection of 
pearls and aquatic lotuses ? 

^ Aftenvards, when in the course of nature the ramv season arrived after the hot 
season, it rained copiously and continuously for a long time, whereby the Sudarsana 
burst (iis emhafikmmfs ?j—^When a centmy of years plue thirty-(six ?) passed, on the 
sixth day of Bhdtlrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta Mia) 

. . . * and the rivers of the sea arising from tUo Haivata 

and pent up for a long time, and also the Paldsinl, shining with its sands, 

again as usual proceeded (rolled) towards their lord (the sea)^ the friendly Urjayat, 
observing tlie flow of love on the i>art of the ocean, 

and spread, as it were, bis river-hands. Ab the people, frightened and crying to 
one another what to do and how to do, were aU night (or tnorniiig and etening) tlirowu 
into still greater consternation. Tlie Sudar^aua (gooddookiug) lake in this world 

instantly became ill*lookmg (teas des(roged). 

“Would tlie Sudar^ana Iw ever filled with water and assume an appearance 
like that of the sea? ... . (tetters tost) .... he Mng gi^eatly devotctl to Ms 
father .... having put forward Bhartna, ever of beneficial sequence to its observers 
.... for tbe benotit of tbe king and of the city, in a century of SanivatsavL^ 

(gears) pla^ thirty j'jfMa seven (having passed). ... * Cbaitra 

and whose might is known. Having pleased the gods by ghee and 

obeisances, and the twice-born hy gold, and similarly the people of the city by enter¬ 
taining them with proper civility, and also servants and respectable friends by gifts. . . . . 
On the fij-st day of the first dcrai-lunation of the {first) month 

of the Grishma season (latter half of in two months, in the best mannerj 

he with great courtesy, and by expending immense wealth, constructed with great 
effort .... whose total length is 100 cubits, and breadth 68 cubits, 

• The poet plajra upon tlie won! vrluch id repentetUy introducHl- 

% 


( 11540 .) 
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lieiglat (7 ?) persons height) . - , , (200 cubits?) - , . , -vrith well-sct 

stones . - • . the Sudarsaua lake (desilned ?) to last till the deluge, 

^ and also , ♦ ♦ and whose Imnd {eeid) is ornamented * , , and in the chakravdka 
and the geese , - * - beautiful water , , * ♦ as long as the sun and moon, * * - * 

** May the city be prosperous and populous 1 May its sins be renioved by hundreds 
of Brahmans singing the Vedas - , - , century of yearsj also theg be Aavedjivni) 
all kinds of evils, and from famine , , ♦ - the arrangement of the description of the 
construction of the Sndar^na lake is finished, 

** The destroyer of the pride of haughty enemies of great fortune, a Imrmer of his 
race, the lord of the whole earth , - , - {fen sgltabfes lost) . . « , eglitibles not 

m<tde out ), , . . {fourteen sgllohUe lost) , , . , the protector of the Bwlpa , , , . the 
lord of the great , , , , {four sgllahles not mode out) , , , . 

^ for tlie suppression of enemies , , , , his son endowed with his own qualities, 
who (jow) has offered his soul to the feet of Govinda {Vishit^f by liim - > . - {oboui 
fourteen egltobles tost) , , , and having been to the lotus-feet of Vishnu , , . , whom 
the people of the city have submitted on account of his exploits, by lain, 

^ with a great expenditure of money and time, who by his provress has had in 
submission the people of the city , * , - the holder of the discus - . . , enemy , , , , 
who is independent, and who for the sake of Brahmadeva became a man (?) 

^ to this disens-holding Vishnu, a temple was constructed by ChakrapfLlita , , , 
and , * , , Prom the era of the Guptas , , » a century of years plus tlurty-eight 

(having passeft) * - • < {about twetce egllables tost) , , , ♦ - {seven doubtfal sgtlables) 

- , . . on the top of the Jayanta mountain, 

** appears as if ruling , , . , and secondly on the top 

This inscription has already been referred to (page 22), and the legend that has sunived 
in support of it (pp. 30 and 80), preserving, though in corrupted forms, the names of 
Chakrap^lita and his son Parnadatta, their relation to the Gupta sovereign, and 
the suhversion of the Gupta power in Sur^shtra by the Valahhis. And this confirms 
what could scarcely otheiwise be doubted—tliat the Talabhia immediately succeeded the 
Gnptas. Thus, whatever meaning we may attach to G^upidudii hula in this inscription, 
the Valabhi plates must he dated in the smie era; and as tho earliest of these is one of 
Bhmvasena I- dated 21G, Bhatitrka must have ruled as Sen&pati not earlier than 160, 
nor much later than 180, when the Gupta pow'cr was broken up by Toramfi^ia, and 
when the opportunity w^ould l)e the most tempting to tlirow off the yoko of his masters 
{ante, pp- 68-70). Now proofs are accumulating that the Valabhi’s usetl Albiruni’s Gupta 
era, and rose to power at the end of the fifth century, A-D., hence Skanda Gupta 
must have ruled about the middle of that century—say loO to d70 A.I)^ i and the dates 
136, 137, and 138 in this inscription must be those of the same Gupta era, and fall to 
the years A.D. 455, 456, and 457- 

Oil a smaller stone to the south-east of the large one is carved in large letters—- 

read by Primep SL^Srt Tiratha Svdmt—the circle denoting the final t passing over the 
edge of the stone. 
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IX.-CAYES AT JUXlGApH, T.yLAJl, SANA, BHAXK, &e. 

a . Cates in JunaGadh. 

l\'e now come to the Euddhist cayes, which at one time must hnTe hecn reiy 
numerous about Juuitgadh» Iliwan-Tlisangj the Chinese pilf^rim of the seventh century, 
as already quoted (p. S3) states that there were in his time about fifty conyentsj with 
about three thousand recluses, of the Stkamra sect, bdougiDg to the or 

“ gi'eator translation.*^ 

Of these Buddhist convents there are still remains, though four hundred Jem's of 
!3Iuslim dominion and strife have obliterated every trace of most of them. In the east 
of Junhgaflb, between the inhabited part and the walls, and beside the modem monastery 
or Math known as Eilwii Pyhrh’s, are a numl>er of monastic caves. A quarry Ims been 
opened behind them, and if it has not cut away some of them entirely, it has abeady 
been uTOUght up so close as to go under and into those on the north-west and into 
one on the east of the sciies. 

These caves are arranged in three lines (see plates XYI. and XYII»); the first, on 
the north, faces southwards, and consists of one larger cave at the west end (A, plate 
XYII. and photograph, plate XYI.), about 28 feet by 16, having two pillars (perhaps 
originally three in line) supporting the roof, with ihree cells (C, 0, C) at the hack and 
a cbaml>er (B) at the west end screened off hy two plain square pillars and their 
corresponding pilasters. The front is partly destroyed, but has still three square pillars 
with octagonal necks, and on the facade over the central opening is the oidy fragment 
of caiwing—semicircular arch sUghtly raised on the surface with a cross har or 
diameter—in fact a verj^ early form of the chaitya-wmdow ornament^ that, in later 
times, became so fashionable as an architectural ornament (see plate XYI.). East of 
this are tirree smaller caves (D, D, B), each consisting of a verandah with two square 
Pinal’S and a cell about llj- feet by feet. 

Tlie second line runs south from the cast end of the last (plates XTO and XIX.), 
It has an open court (E) about 18 yards long, ou the west side of w hich is the principal 
care of the group (E) apparently a very primitive chaitya, flat-roofed, originally with four 
pillars supporting it, hut they are all gone. The hack has a neaily semicircular apse; 
and the cave measures 20 feet wide, hy fully 26 feet deep, uith a door nearly 5 feet 
wide. It is much filled up with earth, which the Darbhr began to clean out, but did not 
complete so far as to show whether there had lieen a Bahgoba inside or not: I suspect, 
however, if there was such an object in it, it must hare been structural. In front of 
this a]iartment is a verandah 39 feet long hy 7 feet 10 inches deep, from which two cells 
(G, G) are entered, one on each side the principal haU, and measuring about 7f feet 
wide hy 9J feet deep. Tlio vcrandali has six square pillars, with smJta or lion hrackets 
to the roof, which projects about 4 feet 2 inches. The la^ade of the vei^andah is also 
carved with very rude cliaitya-nindow ornaments (see photograph, plate XIX.}. At each 
end of the verandali a winged sluha is carved in low relief ou the wall. 

At the north end of the court and at a higher level, approached by steps. Is a 
cave (H) having a verandah 6 feet 10 inches by 19 feet 7 indies, with a door and two 
ivindow's. At the hack of the verandah are two cells each about 9 feet 8 inches 
square. Into the back of these cells the quarry has already entered* 
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On tLe east sidfi of the court arc other ceils, entirely choketl up on my arrival, 
but which tlie Darbilr obligingly cleaned out partially, T^vo of them (I, I) consist of a 
small verandah with a cell at the back: the third was not excavated. 

The base of a square pillar was found in the court (at a), but it not fully 
excavated down to the rock. 

Outside this court, to tlie south, is a cave (K) mth a small sunk court (d) in front. 
The cave consists of a verandah and two cells, each about 9 feet 8 inches square. On 
the doors arc some roughly cxeeuted carvings (i>latc XYIII. figs. 2 and 3), and over one 
of them is the stcastfka and other Banddha symbols. 

Next to this is another cave (L) with a bench round the small outer court. The door 
has a sort of arch traced over it (plate XYIII, fig. 1}, and the cell inside, though partirdly 
filled np with earth, is considerably low er in the floor than outside. It is about 11 feet 
deep, by 11 feet wide in front, and 13 feet 1 inches at the back. 

The thii’d line of caves begins at the back of this and runs The first (M) 

consists of a small vci*andah with a door and two windows, and inside a ccU 9 feet 3 inches 
by 9 feet 9 inches. The second (K) has a verandah 19 feet long by 5 feet 9 inches vride, 
and a hall 15 feet 5 inches by 17 feet 3 inches, with a single octagon pillar (0) in the 
centre supporting the roof. Tliis is sketched in plate XYIII, fig. 4. The liose of it 
is too much damaged to allow us to determine its shape, but the capital consisted of an 
abacus of three thin members, with the inverted water-jar form under it, as in the oldest 
caves at Nfisik and Junar. 

The remaining three caves (P, Q, E) arc quite plain, consisting of vemndahs with 
door and two windows separated by square pfllars, and two cells each inside, except the 
middle one, n'liich has only one ceil. 

The rock in which these caves are cut, slopes down considerably to the soutli, so 
that the roofs of the last line are qpn^iderably beneath the floors of the first. 

In front of the cells I, I (ph^e'XI II.), which enter from the level of the court 
in front of them, was found, during the excai'ation, a square stone slab about 2 feet 
cacb way and 8 inches thick, with part of a Shh inscription on one etige of it, iu 
characters closely resembling those of the Rudra DdmAn inscription (see plate XX. fig. 1), 
Unfortunately the stone is soft calcareous sandstone, and many of the letters are 
indistiuct j the workmen damaged one end of it, hut, to add to the misfortune, some 
one carried it off to the Palace in the city, and in doing so seriously injured it at 
one comer. When I went to photograph it, I had a difficulty in tracing it; at length, 
however, it was found lying in a verantlah in the circle in front of the palace. Dr. 
BOhler has kindly supplied me with the following transcript and notes on it 

Teanschipt of tke S.iHA Inscexption FROit A Cate in JunIgadu. 

^ * T'f » - ' ^ 

jiCu] .^ 

The slab on which the above inscription is wTitten appears to liave lost more 
than half of its original length. Por as the inscription belongs to the time of n 
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grandson of Svilmi Jaynd^man, probaUy to Rudrasmilia, son of Budradihnaii,* the lost 
portion must have contamcd at least It h 

also prohahle tliat after the name of the king tlie year followed, both in words and 
figures, since line 4 gives the day of the montln 

“ The inscription gives no new information about the so-called Sdha kings. The 
most interesting point about it is the word l-evaliJndnasajtiprdjxidtidni ‘ of tliose who 
have obtained the knowledge of Kcvalins/ Kecalm occurs most frequently in the Jaina 
scriptures, and denotes * a person wlio is possessed of the ^evalajMn<i or true knowledge 
which produces final emancipation/ It would, therefore, seem that the inscription is 
Jaina.” 

From this it would appear that these cares were probably e:s:carated for the Jamas 
by the Sdb. kings of Surflshtra about the end of the second century of the Christian era. 
They may, however, be much older, and the inscription may merely commemomte their 
being devoted to the Jainas by the SAli ting, possibly after they had ceased to be used 
by the Bauddhas; or, the inscription may have been brought from some other cares now 
entirely destroyed. 

South-west by south from these caves, in a portion of I'ock left in the middle of a 
quarry, is a care with two pillars in the front of the verandah. In plan these pillars are 
broken squares—so permanent in all Hindu works; and the capitals hare drooping ears. 
Laige numbers of caves most probably bare been quarried away around this. 

In the jungle within the north wall of JunAgatJli, at iCAi-Gadeehi, under an old 
Hindn or Jaina temple converted into a mosque, is a cave 2G feet 8 inches idde by 
13 feet deep : the roof supported by two octagonal columns 0 feet 10| inches high, 
with sculptured capitals (see plan and section, plate XX. figs. 2 and 3)—tlie sculpture, 
however, defaced and plastered over by its Mnliammadan appropriators. The two square 
pillars which divide the front of the cave, have had siuha brackets on the outer face, 
and arc 7 feet 10 inches high. At the west end is a small cell 8 feet 11 inches by 
C feet 2 inches. 

It is by no means clear that this was a monastic abode: it seems quite as likely 
tliat it was a sort of gaiden retreat with a bath in front, simDar to the one described 
below on the Uparkot, and connected with the palace at Khdpard Khodi. In the sunk 
area or court in front now stands the small cell or shrine of a ph* or (wlidj about whom 
the attendant and othei*s tell stories of the most grorelliug and silly ignorance, of 
marvels equally absurd as they are purposeless. 

The Hpahkot. 

The Fparkot or upper fort of Jimagadb, is probably a rich mine of antiquities. It 
seems to have been the citadel of the old city, where the lieutenants of the grt^t 
Ai^oka, and still later, of the Gupta kings, lived. Of the rise of the Cluidilsamh kings 
of Jiin£lgadh we as yet know nothing. They held their court here, though they seem to 
have al^ lived occasionally at IVamanasthali—the modem Yanlhali or Banthali, 
where ruled 'Wiimam-ftja, and later the GriUiaripuf—probably a Chuil4samh king—defeated 
and slain by Mukrhja of Fattan in the end of the tenth century (cb. A.D. 9S0). 

• See tlie Jastltin pUIjir, Jotirn. Ur. As. iioc. vol. VII1. pp. 234, 23 S ; and p. 15. 
t Grihuripu is oaly n title or o mcknntnc j Le is diescribal ns on Ahir, a title which woulil apply to Kaiighaii 
the footer sk>» of Devat'tbe Ahir : for tlic story as related iQ iho Dt i^£taffa, see Jud, Axtiq. voL IV. p. 72-77. 
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The whole enclosure of the TJparkotis now covered with custard-apple trees, which 
are said to yield a rent of Rs. 1000 a year; hut tlie d<^bris on which they grow, and 
which is scattered imcvenly in heaps, is suggestive of masses of buildings, of which 
these heaps cover the remains, and possibly of rock chambers below, w’ith much 
sculpture. 

Tlie Uparkot still contains some wells such as the Adi Cha(U and Nauglian w Avs, 
cut to a great depth in the soft rock. The Adl-Chadl wAv is descended by a long 
flight of steps, and has also a shaft just over the well. Tlie sides of the descent show 
tlie most remarkable overlappings and changes of lie in the strata—for which alone it is 
worth a visit by anyone with geological tastes. 

The Naughan w&v has a rock-cut passage, at least 10 feet wide, winding round its 
ample squai'c area down to the bottom—perhaps 120 feet, with apertures into the shaft 
for b*ght. On one side is a balcony, where tradition says the hmnnbd draught was 
brewed in a built cistern, still shown, when the Court came down to hold a drinking 
bout. This—like the story of the celestial horse that fell into the well, and only 
extricated himself at the instigation of a faqir—is probably without a shadow of 
foundation: the cistern was used perhaps for ablution. 

About the time I first visited Jimhgadh in 1869, some rock-cut apartments were 
discovered at the bottom of a descent on the north of the J&mi* Masjid. They are of 
considerable interest, for, though much defaced, they manifest a high style of art. Few 
bases, for example, could be found anywhere to excel in beauty of design and riclmess of 
carving those of the six pillars in the lower hall. (Sec plates XXI. and XXIV,) 

Quite close to these excavations on their south side the ground sounds hollow, and 
there is a line of wall cropping up, exactly similar to those round the tops of the two 
openings which led to the discovery of those excavated. 

The excavations opened up consist of a deep tank or bath (E, plate XXII.) about 
11 feet square, with a covered verandah roimd three sides of it; that on the west side is 
occupied with a built seat (F)—like the dmna for an idol,—probably for laying the 
garments upon while bathing; and the pipes for the water come down the wall (H) fi*om 
the surface, pass tlie front of this scat, and enter a small cistern (G) near the entrance at 
the south-west comer. The water must have been raised from some well in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and conveyed to the supply pipe; and the small cistern may have been formed 
to assist in filtering the water pure into the bath. 

The corridor (D) on the south side is supported by two columns (B) with spiral 
ridges round them, making half a revolution in 4 feet 2 inches of height (fig. 5, 
plate XXIII.). They have octagonal plinth bases and capitals with floral ornamentations 
—the capitals probably carved with animal figures. The shafts of two corresponding 
attached pilasters (C, and figl'fi) on the north wall are divided into three sections each, 
having the grooves or ridges running in opposite spirals. 

Over the bath (E) the roof is open, and round the opening a wall has been built, 
and still stands a foot or so above the ground level. (See section, fig. 3, plate XXIII.) 

In the north wall is a largo aperture or window (K) into the next chamlxjr. 
This apartment (L) is entered from a door in the north-east comer of ilie bathroom 
leading to another in the south-east of this second room, which is a large chamber, 
35 feet 10 inches long by 27 feet 10 inches wide, with six columns supporting the roof; 
the area between the first four of these—like that over the bath—is open to the air 
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above, with a surrounding wall on the surface of the rock* It is also open to a hall 
below ; and the four columns at the corners of it have been connected by a tliin low 
parapet wallj about 20 inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed- The 
rest of the area is occupied by the corridor on three sides, and by the space on the north 
where the remaining two pillars stands In the walls on tlie nortli, east, and west sides 
are stone bench-recesses (H, M) diidded into long compartments, with a base moulded in 
architectural courses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with window and 

chequer carvings. The four pillars round the open area arc square, the other two are 
sixteen-sided, and have been carved uith animal figures on the abaci; but the bases and 
capitals of all six have been so dcsti'oyed that it is impossible to restoi-e them. 

In the north-east comer a door leads into a small apai'tnient (N), whieh has a hole 
in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may have l>een used as an occasional 
cookroom, to prepare wami drinks, &c., for those who liad been enjoying the bath. By 
the side of this apartment a door leads to a stair (O) descending to the entrance of the 
hall below. 

This lower room measui'cs 39 feet 6 inches by 31 feet and liad evidently been filled 
up long before the one above it, and is consequently in a better state of preservation. 
It lias been elaborately and very tastefully carved, as will be shown by the photograph 
(plate XKI.). On entering it we come on a platfoim (E, plate XXII., fig, 2) slightly 
raised and nearly square, with two short pillars on its ivest side, supporting a frame 
above descending from the roof, TThat this was meant for is hard to say, unless the 
depression within w’as intended to he fi-lled with cotton or other soft substance to form 
a dais or a bed. 

Except on the west side, the remainder of the waUs is suiTonnded by a bench 
recess, divided at regular mteiTals, as in the apartment above. Over this recess the 
frieze is ornamented with windows having tho Buddhist rail in the lower part of 

the opening, and two figures looking out of each; in many cases two females with 
something like “ cars ” on their head-dresses—hut too indistinct to l>e distinguished w'lmt 
they represent (fig, 7, plate XXIII,)- 

* The four columns (P, F) in the south end of this Imll arc larger than the two (Q, Q) 
in front of the supposed or bed, but the bases of all arc alike, and the bodies of the 
capitals are similar, Tlie rich bases have been ah-eady alluded to, and the tlrawings, 
(plate XXTS',) where the original pattern lias been truthfully restored from the 
different fragments still left entire,—will give a better idea of them than any description 
could. 

Tlie abaci are carved with lions eouchant at the comers; and in the midtUe of caeh 
is a figure, intended for a lion, facing outwards, with a human figuic on each side of it* 
The body of the capital consists of eight divisions round, indicated by the breaks in the 
ledge at tbe bottom, on which the human figines of the diffei'ent groups stand, Alost of 
the figures, if not all, are females, apparently nude, or nearly so, and some standing under 
foliage. They have l>eon cut with considerable spirit, and in high—almost entire—relief: 
unfortunately many of them Imve been seriously damaged. In the tw o smaller columns 
the principal member below the body of the capital is caiTcd with tlie heads of animals— 
mostly goats or rams. On the larger columns the corresponding member is not so deep, 
and is a serrated torus {plate XXIV.), 

At the back or west side of this haU ai-e two small rooms; that on the south (Y) 
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\viih a single door, tlie other (U) with three enlrrmees hetween jatiibs sHglitlr advanced* 
and n ith a projecting frieze. The front of this is represented in Pig, 4, plate XXIII. 

On ttie south wall ai*c some scratchings* at first su]>posed to l>e an inscription: they 
are quite illegible, but were probably veiy much like those in Kbitpard Kliodi or Kliangflr’s 
Slebal, referred to below, and probably the work of some visitor after the plaee had 
become neglected. 

On the north side of this is an irregular ejccavation (W), in a corner of which there 
seems to be a shaft of a u'cll (T) choked up ; but the whole cxcaTation bore is more like 

the work of Mahmud Bigarah's quarrymen than any portion of tlio original work,_ 

though it is quite probable that other chambers have been quarried away, 

Tliese rooms could have been no part of a monastie establishment, and the example 
of the old Mehal just to the north of this, suggests that they may have been either 
a sort of garden house belonging to the palace, or possibly the hath and pleasure house 
of another palace now interred under the debris that covcm the whole of the TTiiarkot, 

Tlie masjkl is a very large structui'e, 13G feet 9 inches by 103 feet G inches inside,_ 

but outside it looks clumsy and ugly to a degree, with horse-shoe k^ngifb all round the 
walls and four plain solid tapering granite pillars at the corners. The inside is much 
better,—the columns, a hundred and forty in number, being slender and lofty, with 
demi-columns above, in. all 15 feet 1 inch high. The third rows from tho front and back, 
and the fifth and tenth rows across are rather stronger than the others, and in many eases 
arches have been thrown in between them, forming a sort of screen, which, if uniformly 
caniedoiitj would have divided thcwliole into three great central areas and three of about 
half the size each along both back and front. The masjid was begun by Mahmud 
Bigarali, hut was probably never finished. The columns of the tijree principal octagonal 
areas in the centre are of granite, witli truncated conical bases and thick toruses dividin^^ 
the shaft into three equal portions, with a lO-inch bracket capital. These four columi^ 
in each area, 27 feet 3 inches high, rise above the roof, and on those of the south 
octagon lie wooden beams as if for a temporary roof. Tlie columns in the other areas 
were perhaps never all set up. (See plan on pMc XXV.) 

Tlie mmbfir or pulpit is high, supported on arches with eleven steps up to the 
platform. The niehrabe are of white marble and exquisitely carved, hut have lately 
been besmeared wdth w^hitewash, 

Xcarly opposite the Masjid is a lai^c brass gun, IG feet 11 inches long, 2 feet 
diameter at the breach, and about 19 inches at the mmtale, with a fi-inch bore. Prom 
the muzzle to the touch-hole is IG feet 3 inehes. Over the mouth, and on the middle of 
the barrel, are two inscriptions, recording that it was ' ordered to he made hj Sultiln 
Suliman bin Sulim Khdn in A.H. D37 (A.B 1530^1) on purpose that it should he 
employed in the destruction of the infidels in Hind. Maker of the gun Muhammad bin 
Hamzal of lilisr (or Egypt).^ With another about 13J feet long, now on one of the 
bastions, it was brought here from Diu. 

The inner gate of the fort is a genmne fragment of the old Bajput citadel, hot it 
ivould be difficult to say precisely of what age; it is probably older than the time of 
aianclaUka V., who repaired the fort in A.B. 1450, hut it does not seem older than 

A-D, 1200,—^to about which date it may be assigned. 

On the ramparts above is an inscription of Mandalika V., dated Samvat 1507 
(A.D, 1450), but much defaced by the Muhammadans, 
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c , KttXp aiia Kodi or KeiangIr’s Mehai, 

To the west of tlie cave at Mai Gaclechi is the rock of KUparH Kbodi, row rapidly 
disappearing before tixe Nawiib^a qaarrymen,^—but in wbieb is still to be seen a p&Hioti 
of au aRcient roek-hewn dwelling, originally of great extent, and stlLL locally kaowR 
as Khangflr^s Mehal or palaca (Seo plates and XXVIL) Wbat still remains 

of it extends fully 250 feet in length, through the rock, and has a width at one part of 
about 80 feet; but as the rock has been quarried entirely away, up to these Umits, ou 
three sides, it is impossible to teU what was its original extent or plan* " It was too 
old,*’ said a man I spoke to, " to lie of any use, and so the DarbAr gave it up to be 
quarried.” This, I believe, represents the gcRRine local view on the point* Would that 
w e had bad a plan and a few descriptive notes of its original extent and details with 
copies of its inscriptions, before the qiiariyraen touched it! 

Beginning at the wi^t end (see plate XXni,), we find on the top of the rock two 
stairs descending, the one (A) from the south, and the other (B) from the north; by the 
former of these we enter the sonth side of a hall (C) about 38 feet 8 inches square, with 
four heavy pillars in the floor enclosing an area about 15 feet square, vrliich is open to 
the au' above. In the south-west comer the wall has been broken through from the 
quarry (at D). On the west side is a small unfinished recess (E); and at the north-west 
comer is a somewhat larger one (F) with two pillars in front, and open into the quarry 
on its west side. At the south-east corner a door leads to the foot of the other stair 
already mentioned, and opposite to it is a door entering a much larger liall (G), G1 feet 
by 00,* with sixteen piUm's on the floor (one of them destroyed) arranged in fours Tound 
four areas, each about 15 feet square, and open above, leaving between them two aisles 
crossing at right angles in the centre. All the pillars are quite devoid of carving, 
and have a re-entrant angle at the comer of the open square. They are not exactly of 
the same dimensions, nor iierfectly symmetriealEy arranged, nor arc the sides of the rooms 
quite straight. Bound the W'dls has been a bench. On the north wall is the following 
inscription t but the wall is rough and full of small holes, so that the points arc read 
doubtfully 



This is defective, probably from some wortl or words wanting or hewn away at the 
beginniu- After the first few letters. Professor Blochmann reads Und<ili i darg^th 
i mjf Muhammad *Mlic slave of the highest tlirone Haji 

Muhammad ” , . , the lest of the line being unintelligible. The second line reads,— 

JIamti derUnxiqdnt Hndah bimurd sdl hajffsad^ “ Hazi-at {God^) is everlasting. 
The slave died, year 700.*’ The style is very bad; but if a genuine record, it would 
seem to indicate that Muliammadans were settled in JimAga^ in the end of the 
thirteenth centurv. 

On the cast side, near the north end, a door leads into what must haw been 
a spaoious apartment. The tack or north corridor (H) is 111 feet in length by 10^ feet 
wide, and has retained along the east and west sides. The west side is entirely ruined 
(IIMO.) T 
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by tlie quarry, but on the east it extends about 90 feet, by 8 feet 10 inches wide 
inside the pillars. In front of this has been a passage (I) about £) feet wide and open 
aboTe, and within this again a second covered corridor {J) about 10 feet wide, including 
the columns: on the east side, however, there is a wall affording support to a stair (K) 
ascending from the open passage to tho roof or top of the rock. "Within tins the whole 
is quarried away. Under the centre of this apartment there is a passage, but whether 
for se-wage or as a secret entrance, can scarcely bo determined : it is quite choked up with 
earth and rubbish. 

Leaving this by a door on the north side, we enter a hall (L) extending cast and 
west, 67 feet 4 inches hy about 16 feet 10 inches wide, which has recently been used to 
hum lime in. Two pillars still support the roof, but others have been destroyed, as has 
the whole of the front up to and under which the quarry has recently been extended. 
At each end is a chamber measni'ing 17 feet by 8 feet 9 inches with two pillars in front 
—one gone in each case. 

At the north-east corner of this a fragment of an apartment (31) is left, showing 
that, in this direction at least, the excavations extended further. And just behind this 
is the side of a shaft (2^) which descended from the top of the rock into the subterranean 
passage already mentioned. The rest has been recently quarried away. 

Eetuming into the long corridor we find another door further east, which, by a 
short passage (0) rmmmg to the north-cast, leads into a long deep passage (P) running 
USE, about 30 yards, till stopped by a wall i in the other direction it passes a recess (Q) 
11 feet 4 inches hy 9 feet 9 inches, and is then lost in the quarry. This passage is open 
up to the top of the rock, and, in parts at least, is much filled up with rubbish. 

On the back wall of tbe recess (Q) just mentioned is a short inscription cut in very 
large characters, thus: 




There ace many scribblings on the pillars and walls of the other apartments, but the 
stone is so rough and worn that without a thorough knowledge of the alphabet or 
alphabets (for there are more than one) it would l)e almost impossible to transcribe a 
single line with perfect accuracy. The following three may be taken as specimens; 



3. O (7\ 





But, so far as my memory serves me, there were inscriptions, only six years ago, in 
the old PAli character; Colonel Tod also diatinctly states so. But now they have entirely 
disappeared with the chambers in which they were: the forms of the letters alone would 
have heli>ed us to assign an age to th<se works; but, unless copies are to be found among 
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Dr. Bhnu DAji s papers, there is probably no record left of these inscriptions. Let us 
hope there are, and that they will be given to the world in time to be of some use! 

Returning again to the large corridor, and leaving it by a door in the east side, we 
enter the last apartment, more irregular in shape than any of the rest, and consisting of 
two open areas (R, R), divided by a covered passage (S), and having a corridor (T, T) 
round tlie east and south sides, and at the north end a room (U), 7 feet 5 inches deep by 
17 feet long, with two pillars in front. The two areas with the covered passage measure 
together about 62 feet by 17. 

Opposite to the entrance door another leads out to the foot of a stair (V), which 
ascends to the north, turning round to the east and landing within a few feet of the end 
of the deep open passage referred to, and over the brink of the quarry on this side. 

A little to the south of this (at W) are a few small detached rooms, quite 
choked up. 

The roofs over these cliambers are 10,12, or more feet in thickness; and along the 
edges of the open ai*cas arc fragments of pillars and indications of sockets, &c. (see plate 
XXVI.), showing that, while excavated to give air and light, these areas were protected 
by roofs to keep out the glare of the noon-day summer sun and the rains of the mon¬ 
soon. There are some traces also of what I take to have been channels to carry off 
the water. The indications, however, do not tend to show that any considerable portion 
of the structure was above the rock, from which to infer that these retreats were only 
the substructures of a palace intended for coolness during the heat of the day. 

Besides the J^Iai-Gadcchi excavations there are other fragments left, well to the 
south of these last, and just under the scarp of the TJparkot and also at NaudurgA. 
These also have quite recently suffered from the quarrymen; but no doubt many others 
were quarried away in the time of Mahm6d Bigarah (A.D. 1170-82) when he built the 
present city and renamed it MustapIbId. 

d. Talaja axd Sana Caves. 

In the south-east of the peninsula, at TalAjA, called in Sanskrit Ttllugiri, and in 
modern vernacular parlance the Tekri of TaliljA, near the mouth of the Satrunjl river, 
is an almost conical, isolated rock, probably of volcanic origin and about 320 feet high, 
crowned by two modem Jaina temples, one on the vertex, the other on a sort of shoulder 
on the west face. The town lies on the north and west slopes, having the TalAjl—a 
feeder of the Satruujl river, to the north of it. 

At the confluence are three images of Mahfideva or Siva, called by tlie joint name 
of PanchanAtha, “ the five lords,** regarding which, tradition says, that RAmachandra, 
on his way to the south, set up five images here, whence the name of Panchandtha; the 
fourth is in the town in the temple of Talilj{l Bhavilni Mtltil, and the fifth at the 
Tillage of Sobhfiwad, a mile from it. 

The view from the top of the hill is one of surprising beauty; the almost perfectly 
level, rich plain stretching away to the east, west, and south, the Satrunjt river winding 
across the foreground until it debouches into the Gulf of Kh^imbhfit to the south-east, 
whilst away to the north-west arc low hills, behind which rises the famed Satrunjaya 
Mount. 

The Tal Aj hill is remarkable for the Buddhist caves on its north-west face, of which 
there are fully thirty, with fifteen to twenty tanks or cisterns for water. They haye 
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once been more numerous; but many of them have been destroyed probably to make 
room for, and a passage up to the Jaina temples or their predecessors on the top. One 
of the largest of them, and the only one that now presents any i-cmains of ornamentation, 
is at a height of fully a hundred feet. It is ;locally known as the Ebhal Man da pa, 
and measures 75 feet by 67^, and is 174 This large hall, without any cells 

entered from witliin, had four octagonal pillars in front, but none inside, to support the 
roof; nor has it the wall that at Ajantd and elsewhere usually divides such excavations 
into an outer verandah and an inner hall. Outside the entrance, however, there arc 
wells or tanks on both sides, and several cells. Tliere are fragments of a modified— 
perhaps a very primitive—form of the horse-shoe or cliaitya-window ornament, and of 
the Buddhist rail pattern on the fa<^de of the cave (see photograph, plate XXVIII.); 
but this is the only remains of sculpture now traceable among these caves. It takes its 
modem local designation from one of thcWdld lUijput chiefs, of whom Ebhal, the 
founder of the race, is said to have come from Mewdd, perhaps about 1000 A.D., and 
another Ebhal, the sixth in descent from him, took Taldjd from the Rolls about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The tradition mns, that tliis Ebhal performed the 
marriage ceremonies (kanyddajia) of his daughter here; and for the preparation of tlie 
accompanying feasts so much clarified butter (ffkt) was necessary, that tw'o Vhnias— 
Ranka and Vanka, who contracted to supply it—conveyed it by a drain into the tank on 
the west side of the entrance to the cave, since called the Ghi well (Ghi no kuo). 

A somewhat difficult path past the Ebhal Mandapa leads up to the caves known 
as Mor-Medi, from the peafowl {mor) making them a roosting place. To the west of 
them are the Chambeli (or Jasmine) caves, below wliich is a tank, and through one of 
them we pass into an inner dark cell. A little to the east is the cave of Kodiydr—a 
local MAtd or demon goddess, and by the path to it is a tank of excellent water which 
lasts throughout the year. In a cell near by is a linga attended by an Atit Bhwfi, 
supported by an allowance from the Bhaunagar Dai'biir. 

Higher up the hill is a small cave called the shop of Banka and Vanka, and still 
higher one called the school of Narsingb Mehta—the famous Saiva mystic poet of 
SuiAshtra. It is now used as a shrine of the monkey demigod Hanumhn. A little 
above this, on the right hand, is a pretty large cave wuth some seven or eight cells in it, 
and a tank at each side of it. In an enclosure above this are eight tanks said to contain 
water all the year round, and close by is a ruined Chaity a cave, containing a dahgoba or 
stone cylinder with hemispherical top—of a very simple type—the base only entire, and 
the remains of the torana or capital still attached to the fiat roof of the cave. It is now 
called the “ storehouse of wealth ” {dravya), and is believed by the people to contain 
hidden treasure. The dahgoba and general arrangements of these caves are sufilcient 
indications of their being Buddhist works ; and though we have no very definite means 

of determining their antiquity, yet from the simplicity of their arrangements, and_ 

except tliat already mentioned on the facade of the Eblial Mandap—from the entire 
absence of sculpture, such as is common in all the later Buddhist caves, we may I'clegatc 
them to a very early age, probably before the Cliristian era, and possibly even to the age 
of Asoka or soon after. 

The rock is of very different qualities in different parts of the hill, but where the 
existing caves are executed it is full of quartz veins, ramified among nodules of varying 
degrees of hardness, and the disintegration of these, under the effects of atmospheric 
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influences, lias so destroyed tbe original surface that if any mscriptions erer existed they 
must have disappeared long ago, 

Tlio court round the small Jaina temple on the shoulder of the hill is paved with 
shibs, and the temple itself has a pretty marhlo door. The image of the TirthaiUkara It 
contains was discovered in an underground cellar when digging the foundations of a 
house about sixty'five years ago, and bears a short inscription of its original dedication 
in Samrat 1437 f A.D, 13S0) by two Vaiaja brothers, The present temple was built to 
enshrine it by a Setii or Jaina of Rddhanpur and completed in 1814, On the top of 
the teM or hill is another temple with a four-faced or chuumiikh image of Rishabnatlm, 
the first of the twenty-four Tlrthaiikaras, erected in 1820 hy another Eiddhanpur Seth 
and his wife, of the Srimdli gachha or caste-division of the Jainas. 

A marcli to the south-west from Edjuld is the viHage and hill of Lor or Lauliar 
in Bdhri^wfid, hi wliicli are some natural cares appropriated to local divinities and one 
small and perfectly plain excavation probably a Buddhist ascetic's ceU Parther west, 
and not far from the village of VhnMd is the SAnA Mil,—a wild, desolate place, with not 
a human habitation in sight. Close to the foot of the hiH is a perennial stieam which 
aids to redeem the view, and doubtless helped to tempt the first ascetics to hew out 
their dwellings in the adjoining rock. The lull consists of several spurs from a central 
ridge, on the top of which are some brick foundations. The bricks are of that very 
large size never made, so far as we know, in mcdiieval times or modern, and only found 
in the most ancient class of buildings in the province. 

The hill is honeycombed by about sixty-two caves, some of them much ruined, but 
all of them of the same plain types as those at TalAjh, Junfigadh and Dhhnk. Here too, 
one of the largest, near the bottom of the hill, goes by the name of the Ehhal ATandapa* 
It is 68feet by 61, and about 164 feet bigli, originally ^vitU six pillars in front, but none 
inside. A modem stone erection—appaientlr the den of some outlaw—occupies a large 
portion of the interior. About 120 feet higher up the hill, on the face of the same spur, 
is a cave called the Ehima Cliauri, facing the north-east it has a verandah in front, and 
measures about 38 hy 40J feet, the roof being supported by four octagonal pillars, with 
capitals and bases of the Lotd, or water-pot, iJattem so ficquent in the Ndsik and lunar 
eaves. Round the sides also runs a raised stone bench—a common feature in such caves. 
Close hy is a Chaitya or ebapel cave, 18 feet wide by 31 feet deep and 13^ feet high. (See 
plan, plate XXIX. fig. I.) Tlte roof is flat, but the inner end or back of the cave is of the 
semi-circular form aheady noticed at Junfigadli, and common in all the later Clmitya caves. 
It wants the side aisles usual in such exca^ulions, and the dakgobu, 7 feet 10 inches 
in diameter, is very plain and without ornament, while its toraua or capital is wanting, 
having probably been broken off by later Hindus in order to convert it into a huge 
Hnga or emblem of Siva, which it is now worshipped as such by the people of the villages 
in Hie neighbourhood. (Sec plate XXIX. fig 2.) Some of the excavations consist merely 
of verandahs with cells opening from them, as at JimAgaclh, and having recesses in the 
walls, as at Junar and Nfisik, as if for sleeping places; others are halls like tlm Ebhal 
Alandapa, with cells arranged near the entrance, while there are two other small Chaityas 
besides that mentioned above. High up the face of the hill there is at least one large 
cistern of excellent waiter; and largo portions of the stairs, hewn out in the rock and 
leading from one group of caves to another, are still pretty entire._ 


Sec Plate XXIX., fig, 4. 
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1^0 caves liere, as at TalAji, must be attributed to a very early age, and nmy be 
regarded as among tbe oldest in Western India. 

e, Cates at Deark. 

Bb&nli is about 30 miles W.N.W. fromdundgatlli, and is the old Tilatila Pattan, 
Prebpatt^^jBebewds Pat tan,* a place formerly of considerable e^Etent, tbougb but 
little now remains of the ancient city but dust and debris. To tbe west of the "present 
town is a reeky bib with a smab temple a^top; this Mb is covered with tbe ruins of an 
old fort. C)ne of the old wells or wdts is cabed tbe Wbv of Manjuirl (a name familiar 
to tbe northern Buddbists) or Mauj 6 sari—for tbe vibagers pronounce tbe word in more 
wavs fban Iri one of tbe gohlUs^ or niches, is an old loose Image, so like a 
BuddMst ligrut^ of a Nbga-protected worshipper as to suggest this as its origin. Tbe 
Cbaitva wiiidow ornament over tbo niches, in the web and tbe lintel of the doorway into 
tlie enclosure where it is—wliicb lintel is tbe dnlidsarm of a Buddha, with lions at tbe 
ends, two folds of the cloth depending in fi'ont, and the wheel set edgewise in tbe contre 

_Eotb indicate that Buddliism must bavo prevabed bore. The old temple of Wajijesari 

or Jlanjusri was pubed down some time ago, and a Saiva or Uhga shrine now stands on 
its base. chambers that remain in the old fort are also associated in local tradition 
with this Maiij^ri. 

Xn a smab ravine to the west of the bib arc some Buddhist caves. Tbe sides of th is 

ravine,_of the same soft caleareons sandstone as at dnndgacjb,^—have been quarried or 

cut out; the bottom is now filled up with sob. Tbe first eavc faces north-west, and is 
entered by ^ scarcely 4 feet higb, inside which there is a descent of about 2 feet 
to the floor- The cdl measures 7 feet 9 inches deep by 8 feet 4 inches long, with a 
small niche about 22 inches square in each end. At the back, on each side of the shrine 
door, and much decayed, has been the figure of a Buddha in the usual attitude, with 
the soles of the feet turned up and his liands over them. Over his head is the triple 
eJiaitri or umhreUa, a cA^Mri-hearer at each side, and smab flying figures above. The 
sib of the sltrine door is about 20 inches from the floor, and the door about 3 feet high by 
2 ^ feet wid^‘ shrine is only a large niche about 2 feet deep, with a Buddha squatted 
on a sinJt^sona at the back of it * on the kinhdaanat the bons, drapery, and central wheel 
are all distinctly traceable; at each side stands a cAci^n-bearer with a high head-dress 
or now^ much rotted away* 

A bttle 1^0 ^hc north of this, up the ravine, the face of the wab has been sculptured 
with a number of figures in low rebef, and without much evidence of art. The largest 
figure is oulyM^out 30 inches high, including the snake hood over his head. They are 

A. woman with a chbd ou her left knee, her right eil^ow resting on her right knee, 
and her hand pointing up. She has heavy earrings, and apparently a frontal ornament 
in the partM" of her hair, which is wavy and clustering. 

2 . Ctese to her is a standing figure exactly like a Phr^vanAtha in the lYlh cave at 
BhdAmi (figured in my Iteport on Belgdm and Knladgij pkte XXXYI. fig. 3 ), standing 
on a triple pillow, with a snake rising behind liim, and its seven hoods just over his 
head- There are fi.ve bends of the snake on each side. The image has elongated ears, 
and short curly hair, and is aljout 27 inches liigh. 


* Ittd* Ant^ vol. U. p. 315. 
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3. At his right hand is a small sitting figure about 8 inches high. 

4. Buddha with a broad face, poorly cut, on a sinhdsana or lion-throne, hairing the 
wheel and deer or antelopes in the centre, folds of the drapery of the seat hanging doivn, 
and lions at the ends. His hair is represented, as usual, with a knob or tuft on the 
crowTx:—or, perhaps, this is meant to represent the staff of the triple umbrella over his 
head. Standing on the ends of the throne are the usual cA^ttri-bearers. 

5. A standing Buddlia 20 inches high, with elongated ears, and what look like 
ringlets over each shoulder, as in the figure of a Jina in Cave IV. at BAd^mi, and 
repeated in Cave I. at Aihole, with long arms, as at Cave XIX. at .^XjantA, and two 
c^flarZ-bearers 10 to 12 inches high,—one apparently with tlie head of an animal,—hut 
they are so decayed that it is doubtful to say with certainty what it is. Below the one 
on Buddlia*s right is a compartment 16 inches high by 12 inches wide, out of which the 
figure lias been entirely obliterated. 

6. A squatting Buddha, 18 inches high, on a pillow placed upon the sinhdsana, with 
bearers as in No. 4. 

7. A similar figure, but the scat is worn away. 

8. Another, of wliich the head is gone. The throne is higher; and over this figure 
and the last, the triple umbrella is rudely carved, with something like foliage at each 
side over the c/mMn-bearers, who are 15 inches liigh with disproportionately big heads. 

9. A third, similar to the last two; the chatiria are better represented and pendant 
foliage or tassels liang over the head of the c^wri-bearers. The daana has three lions in 
front, as at BildAmi and Aihoje, and the wheel is carved on the rock below the central 
lion. At the four comers of this sculpture are holes in the rock as if to fasten on some 
screen or covering:—the same thing was remarked of a similar Bauddha figure in one of 
the caves of the MAnmodi Hill at Junar. 

10. A deep recess in which there has been sculpture, but it has entirely disappeared, 
except a small flying figure at one comer. 

These figures seem pretty well to have exhausted the pantheon of the Preh Pattan 
Buddhists,—who were perhaps a poor and but Uttle patronized community,—for we find 
hut few traces of sculpture elsewhere. 

At the north side of the recess, the rock is cut away for some distance back, 
leaving a sort of court open to the ravine on the WNW. side. There is a considerable 
accumulation of mhhish in it, so that the floors of the cells entered from it are all 
under the outside level. At the south end is the upper part of a door, through 
which, with difficulty, one can squeeze himself, feet foremost, into a cell, in which 
it is said there was a sort of well of considerable depth, if not a cave below it; hut the 
whole was filled up a few years ago by the political officers to keep outlaws from making 
a den of it. 

On the east wall of the court are two horizontal grooves: the upper and smaller 
one running along the north and south ends also; the lower, at least, has been for the 
bearings of a roof which doubtless originally covered this court; and the squared stones 
lying about, may lie those of the front wall of it. 

In the cast side is a recess from which the image has entirely disappeared; but over 
the front of it is left the triple chattri, and remains of flying figures or Buddhist chembs 
on each side. A little to the south of this is a door leading into a cell, much filled up, 
measuring 8 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 2 inches. It has a small recess at the back. 
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On the north side of the court is another cell ivith two entrances,—nearly filled np; 
and over the front of this is a grooTc in the rock, slanting np from each side—gable-end 
fashion. At the comer, where the scarp turns to the north again, are two niches 
in the rock, with holes above as if for wooden fastemngs or hearings. 


/ SronasAH Cates. 

Some miles west from phank, towards Siddhsar, in a ravine called Jhinjuri-jhar* 
are some caves cut in calcareous sandstone. Probably there have been others further up 
the ravine, but, if so, the decay of the rock has destroyed all trace of them. The 
furthest to the south has been a verandah facing east, with two cells, measuring 8 by 
9J feet and by feet respectively. It probably never had any pillars in front, and 
the drip line is not straight, but follows the edge of the rock. 

The next cave has two cells, one by 8 feet communicating with the second, on 
its north side measuring 7J by 9J feet, wliich has tu^o octagonal pillars in Ji-ont with 
square bases and capitals. The pillars are connected below with the pilasters by a low 
screen carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a large pattern—each division being 
5 inches wide. This is the only trace of ornament about these caves. 

The next and last to the north is a much larger one, and has had six square pillars 
in front of a narrow verandah; of these the three pillars to the south of the door and 
one at the north end still remain. The front wall is pierced only for a door, and this had 
been built up some years ago to keep out the Tyfighcr outlaws. On pulling down so 
much of it as to gain entrance I found that, like the excavations in Khdparfi Khotli at 
Junhgadh, it had an open area in the centre measm'ing about 13 feet by 20 ; this 
had lieen quite filled in from above, which rendered it impossible to examine the entire 
arrangements and secure a plan j hnt it appeared to consist of apartments round this 
open court, divided by walls and with pillars in front. 

On a stone a little to the west of this, I observed the first three letters of what 
appeared to be an inscription, hut on clearing it of earth I could make little out except 
the following:— 



There were similar letters also on other stones close by. 

In another ravine to the west of this, and running into it a little to the north-west, 
arc other caves. The first reached is a verandah 18^^ feet long and fully 5 feet wide, 
with two windows, and a door about 4; feet wide, separated by square pillars, as at 
Junfigadh, and in the second cave in Jhinjuri-jhar. The di*ip is an irregular line accom¬ 
modated to the face of the rock. From the north end of the verandah a cell is entered 
by a door and two narrower openings each about 11 inches wide. This chamber measures 
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GJ by &f feet, and has a door in tho right-hand wall, near the hack, into a second room. 
8f by 7i- feet. 

A little higher up the ravine, to the south-west, is a second cave having a verandah 
with two square pillars in front, and two cells, one of them much decayed. 

On the way back to phank I struck the road to Siddhsar near a large old well or 
tedvr repaired, Like others around, in comparatively modem times, with arches thrown 
across where the old lintels had given way. This helongs to the ancient city, said 
to have been overlhrouTi hy the curse of an ascetic, and which, if covering anything 
like tho area pointed out, must have been a very large place. One of the gokhk^s has a 
rough sketch of a chaitya window over it filled with a kiHlmukh or large gi-iiming face. 
At the turning of the descent, near the top, are four niches, the sill of which is carved 
with the Greck-like pattern, found at BMAml, and also at many places in KAthiAwAd, of 
leaves and dentils : the old base below is much decayed. 

Tumiug off to tho west from the village of Hariesana on the way from phank to 
BbAnwAd, into a gorge on the west side of the GatUikd hill, I visited the KAprA KodlA 
caves between PAttan and Siddlisar. Like most others all over KAthiAwAd, they are 
perfectly plain \nth square pillars in the verandahs, and without any trace of simnes or 
images. 

Of the most southerly, furthest up the ravine, and facing east, the front has fallen 
away, and the two cells only remain. 

Tho second is a single cell, of which the front of the verandah also has dropped 
down. 

The third is a verandah returning forwards on the left, with five square pillars 
roughly blocked out, and a cell at the hack on the extreme right. 

The fourth has a verandah 23i feet long hy 6 feet wide, mth two massive square 
pillars in firont, and two colls behind—one 8 feet by 10}, and the otlier 11} feet hy 
9} feet. 

The fifth has been a large cave, hut the roof has fallen in, and the apartment at the 
back, with a wide door, is quite choked up. If there has been any chaitya or shrine in 
the series it must have been in this cave. 

The sixth is a simple cell. 

The seventh hns two octagonal pillars in front, and is 12} feet deep by 15} feet long, 
with two large colls—one at the back and the other on the left side. 

Close to it is the eighth, the pillars of the front of which are gone. It is 9} feet 
deep hy 33 feet in length, with two cells at the back very clumsily cut. 

Next to this we come to the remains of a stair up to the top of tho rock, and beyond 
it to the ninth and last cave, which is only a roughly hewn-out verandah, widi one cell 
at the north end, and the entrance to another begun. 


(11 MO.) 
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X. MOUNT GIBNAE. 

The present bridge at the inscribed rods, as stated before, is a modem ercctiouj and 
leads into a picturesque glen, well wooded, and with Sequent Hindu shrines on the bank of 
the river that winds through the bottom. Soon we come to the great templo of D4modar, 
with its noisy priests gabbling at the top of their voices as they wash in the pool in iront 
of their temple. ArH here we begin to remark the number of naked aseetics that prevail 
in these parts. They are of all ages and most <liverse fashions, some besmeared all over 
with ochre, others with ashes, others decently clean, some with short glossy hair, some 
having it stained with lime, others winding it round the head Kke ropes, but all without 
decent clothing, in which their asceticism seems principally to consist, for—almost with¬ 
out exception—they were plump, able-bodied follows, who live well on the superstition 
of their more industrious countrymen. The defile opens out again into a valley, round 
the foot of the lofty central mountain, and in crossing it we come upon some magnificent 
Banian trees. Near a cluster of them is an old shrine called Bkavandtlia, with a few 
dilapidated temples, on a slab in the doorway of one of which I read the name of 
Raja. There are many wells, &c. about this place, indicative, perhaps, of a renown it 
no longer enjoys, though a fair is still kept up at it. 

From Bhavandtha, a short w alk leads to the foot of Gimar—the ancient Eaivata 
or Uj jayaata—sacred among tlie Srdvats or Joiha sect to Nemindtha the twenty- 
second in their list of Tlrthahkaras,—and doubtless a place of pilgrimage even before the 
days of As ok a. In his time it probably became a Bauddha tirtha or sacred place 
where monasteries were early formed, and cells cut in its granitic scarps for the devotees. 
The Brdhmans, ever ready to consecrate with legend and pretended sanctity, what may 
conduce to their own profit, Iiave not forgotten Gimar, for about thirty chapters of the 
Frabhdsa «>f the Bkarida is devoted to the account of the sanctity of 

Gimar and the surrounding neighbourhood; this forms the Girndra Mohdimyat con¬ 
sisting chiefly of stories fabricated or copied from other Panrdnic legends, by the 
Girndra Brdhmans, and placed in the mouth of Siva, their favourite divinity, as being 
related by him to Pdrvati. 

According to the Girndra Mdhdtmya^ Prahhdsa Kshetra or Somandtha 
Patten and its vicinity on the sea shore on the south coast of Sorath, is the hohest of 
all places of Hindu sanctity, hut Girndr or Vastrdpatha, as it is called, is holier still 
by some almost infinitesimal amount. Many of the chief Hindu gods and heroes have 
their names connected with the nnmerons places of sanctity in Tastrdpatha. The 
gods have consented to reside hero permanently, and the heroes have performed 
pilgrimages to Girndr. 

The priests who arc to officiate in the ceremonies of pilgrimages are the Girndra 
Brdhmans.* Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pilgrim. The number of this 

* TLu Brahnmoa reckon tkeiiiselToe KOkoitg the FAneha^GDo^AE. XUey ore principally cf tha ffhite 

yajut Veda, but ore said lo profess oil ihfl othero olso except tht Sdma. Beeideti tlioiio of tliere 

two other castes of them,—the Chorvada Giroirns of the coast town of Cbor?&d> ^<1 the Ajiikijas of thu Tillage 
of Xj&ki the three tlif'Lsioiui cal together hut do not iatormarrp 
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class of Br&hmans in is considerable, and a peculiar sanctity attaelies to 

them; though it appears from the Frablidsa Kh^xnda that they iv'cre not originally 
natives of KAtliihwhd, but came from the foot of the Him^Llayas. 

The general name for the holy places about Girnlr is Yastrlpatha* It is not 
now in general use, hut the following story from the Mdkdimya relates how it came to 
have this name:— 

“ One day Siva and Phrvatl were sitting together in KaMsa, when the latter 
inquired of Siva,' My lord, will you kLndly tell me by what kind of devotion, by wliat 
kind of charity, by what charms, what adventures and what works you are propitiated 
by men ? * Siva said, ‘ I am pleased with those who are kind to aH creatures, wlio always 
tell the truth, never commit adultery, and always stand in the front in the field of battle/ 
The discourse had arrived at this stage when Brahma and other gods came to XailfLsa; 
Vishnu was also among them. Vishnu said to Siva, ^ Tou always give boons to Baityas, 
which greatly interferes with the proper performance of my duty of protecting. By the 
boons granted by you the Baityas are enabled to harass mankind. Moreover you are 
propitiated with a trifling service. Such l>emg the case, who will undertake to perform 
my duties ? * Siva said in reply, * It is my natural habit to be pleased at once, and it 
shall never be abandoned. However, if you do not like it, I walk away/ So saying, 
Siva left KailAsa and instantly disappeared. P^uratl said she could not live without 
Siva; thereupon all the gods, together with PArvatl, set out m searcli of him. ^iva ^ 
having arrived at the Vastrfi-patha Kshetra cast oS hia garments, and divesting 
himself of hia bodily form became invisible and dwelt there. The gods and P4rvati also 
arrived soon after at the Vastrfl^patha, pursuing their search after Siva. Vishnu sent 
away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a seat on the mountain of Raivata. Pfirvatl took 
a seat on the top of the TJj jay ant a (GimlU'). The king of serpents also came thither by 
a subtenancan path. The GaugA and other rivera also came by the same way. The 
gods, choosing different spots, seated tliemselvcs there, Pfirvatl then, from the top of 
Gimfir began to sing the praises of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, ond 
graciously showed his form to Pfirvati and the gods. Pleased at seeing Siva, aP the 
gods requested Mahfideva .to return to Kailfisa, and he consented to do so on condition 
that Phrvatl, the gods, and the Gangfi and other rivers agreed to remain in Vaatrli* 
pat ha. They all agreed, whereupon Mahfideva, leaving a part of his essence there, 
went to Kailfisa. Phrvatl also did the same. Vishriu from that time has continued to j 
reside on the Eaivataka mountain, and PArvati or AmbA has dwelt on the top' of the ] 

Ujjayauta,” 

This ostract shows bow the Eslietra received the name of VastrApatha from the 
circumstance of diva’s casting off his vaatra or garments when be repaired thither, 

incensed at the offcuc?e given by Vishiiu, ' 

The following extract relates to the sanctity of the VastrApatha Kshetra:— 

There ruled formerly in a certain country a king whose name was Gaja. In the 
decline of life ho entrusted the government of his kingdom to his sou, and repaired to 
the hanks of the GafigA with his uife, and dwelt there. After some time there came to 
the hanks of the river a sage named Bhadra, accompanied by a large number of other 
sages. The sage, having bathed in the waters of the Gangh, sat down on the bank for 
mentation and devoUon. The EAja Imppened to see him, and was tempted to go near 
him. The RAja was rejoiced to see hiin, and requested the sage to honow his liouse by 

u 2 
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a visit. The sage oonseiiteii> and went to the Hftja’s abode. The EAja and his wife 
worshipped him, and, seating themselves before him with joined palms, they entreated 
Bhadra with great humility to show them the way to salvation. They said , 0 sago, 
mankind am >vandei-mg in a maze of life and death, being deceived by the temptations 
of the world. Will your hohness oblige tlie world hy pointing out a i\uy by which 
eternal bliss may be secured?’ The sage rephed: ^Tiie world abounds with many 
sacred rivers, such as the Gangft, and abodes of Vishnu and Siva, But they bestow 
eteinal bliss when people bathe in the rivers, and visit the places at particular seasons. 
But the Vastr^patha Kslietra grants to the pUgrim everlastiDg happiness m heaven 
at whatever time lie chooses to go there. I was once on a tour to the sacred places and 
I happened to see Vishnu. He told me I need not bother myself with visithig ail the 
sacred places,—tliat I should only pay a visit to DStmodar and bathe in the watem of 
the Dhmodar Kiinda, and that when I had done that, there would be nothing left for 
me to do. I have accordingly visited that sacred place,’ Wlien the Eaja heard tins ho 
said, * Reverend sire, it is my desire to know in what country the Vastrhxjatha Kshetra 
is situated, and what rivers, what mountains, and what forests there are in it,’ Tiio sago 
replied: ‘ The land which contains the Kshetra is surrounded by the sea. It contains 
many large towns. There is a mountain named TJj jayanta near Bhavanhtha, and to 
the west of it the mountain of Raivataka, from whose golden top rises a river which is 
called Svarnarekhd, The summits of the mountain look like huge elephants. Birds 
of various kinds amuse the pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons are engaged 
in digging in the mines for metals, Nala, Nriga, Nahusha, Tayhti, Dhundumara, Bharata, 
and Bhagiratha have, by the performance of sacrifices there, attained everlasting celestial 
happiness. The river Svarnarekh^ has its origin in PdtMa, The king of serpents also 
came from Pdtdla, through the channel of the river, to visit the god D^modar. Shihha, 
Bradyumna, and other Yildavas dwcU in the Kshetra, with their wives and children and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their wives bestow largo charities on BrAhmaps, 
There is a tank or kund near Bhmodar, constructed by Revati which goes by the 
name of Raivataka, There is also another holy tank caUed BrSbhma Kund, where 
the god B^tmodar comes to bathe at noon every day. Anyone who erects a temple of 
five stones in this kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of heaven for five thousand 
years. The period of happiness varies according to the size of the temple built. Around 
the Raivataka is a plain four miles in extent which is called Antargraha Kshetra, 
It is of the highest sanctity. Its water possesses the property of dissohing the bones 
of dead bodies, and on that account it is termed Viliyaka. There dwell also many 
ascetics, who by practising austerities procure saivatiou. The sage then left the place. 
The E/lja and liis wife, attended hy some foUow'crs, went to the VastrfLpatha Kshetra, 
reaching there aliout the full-moon in the month of Kdrtik, After bathing there, tho 
Rhja was proceeding to visit Bbavanittha and. Bhmodar, when ears from heaven 
an-ived and waited for him. The R^ja, with his wife and followers, got into the cars 
and ascended to heaven.” 

In reply to P^rvatl’s questions asking for tlie houndariea of the Antargraha 
Kshetra, S^iva says, “Tlie Kshetra extends from the river Svarnarckhh which lies to 
the cast of the town of Karnakuhja (Junhgadh) to the mountain of U]jayanta. It 
contains tho foilowdng sacred spots: D&modar, Bhavanhtha, Dhmodar Vishnu, the 
Svarjiarekh&, Brabm£t Kunda, Brahme^vara, Gange^vara, Kaimegha, Indre^- 
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vara, Raivataka mountain, Ujjayjvata mouataia, Eevati Kan da, KukhiSvaraj 
Bblma Kuada and Rhime^vara. These are the celebrated sacred places in tb© 
Antargraha Kshetra/' 

$iva gives tbo following directions for the guidance of pilgrims visiting the 
Vaatriipatlia;— 

In the west of the Yastripatha lies the holy mountain of Ilnnaviahka (now 
called Osam), which receives its name framtho circumstance of BUSma having killed 
the giant TJnnaka there. In tliat mountain there is a cavity wliieh goes down as far as 
PiitAia* Tliere are many Uitgas or emblems of ^iva there, and sixteen seats of saints, 
and many gold mines. When the pilgrim has finishofl his work here iie should bathe in 
the u-aters called GafigH Strota, w'hieh lie to the west of tlie mountain of Man gal, 
and then how down to Gaiigesvara BiIahMcva, situated near it, and perform a irdddfta. 
He should then go to Siddhe^vara MahMeva and Chakra Tlrtha, now known na 
Trivenl, then to Lokeivara, and then to Ihdre^vara, which lies to the west of 
Siddhesvara. Then he should pay his respects to the goddess Yakshesvari, whieli is in 
the Yakshvan (now called lAkhtlvan) wood, also lying to the west of the mountain of 
MahgaL Ho should then direct his steps towaids the mountain of Raivataka, and 
ba>dng there bathed in the Revati Kund and Bliima Kund and seen the image of 
Dftmodar, ho should come to Bhavaniltha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and 
other knncls, he sivould ascend the mountain of Hj jayahta. The pilgrim should perform 
the rites wliich are to be performed in a pilgrimage at the holy spots in the mountain, 
such as Amba-Devi, E^thipaglan, or the elephanfs foot, the RasakiipikH or 
mercurial well, the Shtku^ida or seven tanks, Gaumuklia, Ganga, and the shrines of 
Pi-adyumna and other Yhdavas who have become Buddhas in the Xilli age.” 

The Jainas or SiAwaks have also their MitimtdcMtf Mdhdfm^a of the hill, forming 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth saigas or chapters of the Satrunjasa 
MdJidtmi/a. It is principally occupied, however, with the history of the I^ij^vas in its 
main features as connected with that of Krishna, who is the cousin of Keminittlia 
the twenty-second Jainn 'Krthankar, the special subject of their reverence on this mount, 
w'here he is said to have attaiuctl 


• In the introduction Indrn is repreainlod ns uskins Slnhirir# to givesjmo aemnnt of tho flttli of tlie 
twentT-onn fniaous sonnnit. of thu Siddkldriot nneKd monnlsil.8. italiivi™ ‘ tho lord of tho Inune-vorM ' 
occordin-ly hwwi bToluling thnt this fifth summit is tho grait mountnio Rftivata which gilTiS tbefifth knowlsdga 
OmuoAnmoMdu), d mdvntion. Gifts mid offoiiuga muds hem from tho hairt mo productive of bonofits in Uuo 
Mid the uo« world Tlio motit nctiuinid licrconnHS to dissolve tho mofs of sios socumuliited during Mvcml 
tronsmiumtions. Hem signs who hnvo consod to cut mid who pass tlioir dujs in dovotion, »8 woU Bs gods. 
worsWiTsenii; hunt Apsunwos and nnmerotis hcavcnl, beings—Gnndhnfviis, SiiiJhua, Vidjadhnms, fit—nlwiij-a 
wonhip tho Jinn Komi. Animals iintiirulli hostile, ns cats nnii mica, lions and olophonts, eerpoms and peacocks, 
live in Intrmony on this niountniti. All the plunets, prolentUng to rise and sot daily, move round Neini to worship 
him. All the nwi perennially present here; tho tanks, amoag wliieh Gnjeadrapoda is the duef, are 

fiUtal with noiftiir by I be gocla. This Italviktn, when remcinbercii, gives ]:Lnppi[]iC«d; when seen, reaiovea misery ; 
and when tooched, grants what is desired. Of sach a monatmo, O India! listen to the story. 

As an argnmenl for iU expiating power. Mnhfivlra then releies the history of Bhimascna the ^ilt son of 
V.irasena king of Srivnstl (dl. 50-232. of which Weber lias translatol tho outline,-dire da, .Cnlrasjnpi, 
pp.’31-34). Then ns the Jina .\«mi. worshipped on Eoivota-whioh w„ first ^de a Tlrrto by 
Bh.rnt. in the .4«s«rpf.i age-was of Ilarivniiia race, the history of this race is mldrf. In Cympilpurt 
was horn « king Somajaias, Uie son of Bfihnbali, mid gnnd-son of the pratAnmosram.a V r.shal.Ua-tbo first 
Jina; ood the prineoa dtseeadiiig from him are colled the Somavahfya or Lunar rKS. Ilis son Sreyinso 
first pointed oat the duty of KberaUty hy presenUng eagar-ouie jniee (idsdn) to the k ugddh.ia (or presiding 
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Tlio ascent commences on an oiitly'ing spni', atid may' lie made either on foot or in 
a doU or square seat slung fi.'om one or two polos home by KoU porters. In less than 
lialf an hour the Chodia-paraba, the first rest house, is reached, about 480 feet above 
the level of the plain below j the second halting-place, named Dholi^Dcri, is on the 


god) of the Avajairpim ogo, irtieiice wifl Ilia descendutits fl'eno called Aikfihvdk^- The Ia5t king of tliia lino 
TS'as CbAodrakirti, ivho dying wiihont heirs, Httri succeeded him, Ts-ho was consecrated in Uio temple of ^itala^nrAtnlD 

_the tenth iliiin. From him descended the ETarivafiSfl race, in which lino SuTrfltftsw&min, the twEntieth 

Jmfl, wiia born {Jad. Ant. voh IT* pp. 136, 138), whoae history is next inttodaced (5L 32M85), Thrai follow 
the ancestors find relfitivca of Xomi and Srishpn. After many kings of the Hfirlvaji^ race had paseed awny 
King Vosn raled at Mathura, and was succeeded by his eon Briluiddhvaja and others until Yadn, the progenitor 
of the YfidavaB. Suta, the son of Tadu, Lad two eons,—L^orl, who aurrendcred Mnthuri to hh younger 
brother, find went to the Kn£dvarta counli^, where he founded Sauryapura as his capital, and was auecoeded 
bv his son AndlaikavpLshni; and BuYira, who gavo up Mathur^ to his eldest sou KhojaY^ishni, and wont to 
Sindh, where he femnded the city SauYira (puram SimlAushu Sauviram., see above, jt>. 131). lihojBvrishoi’'9sou 
w^ns Ugraserta, the Ikthor of Kai^n j find Andhakavi-ish^i of ^nryapura had teo sons called the Da^irh^s, 
among whom the oldest was SuiuiiTlmYiJava, the father of Komi or Arish^anemi, and the tenth, Vasude v’ii, tlio 
falher of Kyishua by DeVaki, daughter of Pevakanfipa and of BulaKiima by Holum. He Iiafl also two 
youBgor dniighiet^ Kunti and Madri, the wives of Th^ descent of the islikcwLse traced from 

a son of Yfishabhasvamin named Xurti, who gave numc to Kunikahotra. A long story is then introduced 
rcspecling S&ntanu imd his sons GaUatiVn Bhishma find VichitTUTiTya,—the fathEir of Dhplurdshtra (Weber, 
ti{ mp. pp. &5, SG). After relating tho sloty of the birth of Kpshpi much in the n^uid way, that of Kemi ia 
intrwinced (SI, 703 F.);—^ At dawn on tho 13th of Kurdkavadya in Sauryapuro, Siva, the wife of 
Saniudravijsyfi, dreametd the fourteen great dreams, and at the ChitrA Kakshatrs, a great sage, Apar4jitA, 
descended from ft chariot and entered her womb. Tlieo fit midnight of 5th ^raYfina eudclhn, at the Cbitrft 
Kfikshatra she gave birth to a child of dark colour marked with a ianAhtt or conch-shell, wltca on the top of 
Mount Sfora flRy-eii dikkumdrit (or maidens of the points of direction) and sLity-foiir Indras celebrated the birth 
of tho Jina^* Somndravijaya called his child Arishtauemi. It was nursed by crowd of Apsorosas, and wnited 
upon by Devas, who, hy orrlor of Indra, had become of tho same age. 

Tlio story then turns to the Fhudavns, Kriah^ and tho death of Knf i ^, when Ugmsena agam hecomoi 
king of Matbi]r&, and gives his daughter Sstybhimd to K|-iab^ On being coneulted as to tho result of the 
enmity of JariVsandha of SAjagi-ilifl, who was enragotl with KTiahna snd the Yadavns on necouni of the death 
of Kattsa, his Eon-in-lawj Kroshtuki, an nstroiogcr, odvises that they should go to tho shores of the Western 
Sea, andeiettle where Satyahhama shonldbe dehvGrcd of twin sons. Accordingly Sauindrarijsya and tlio Tddfivns 
SCI forth through llie Vindhyn mountains, where Uteir protecting goddesses persnuded Kala, the son of 
Jar^santlhA, tliat they had destroyed tUemselYes (il. 704r-&18), Ko further molefited, the irkdavos went to 
SniHshtro, and encamped to the north-west of Girnftr, tv here SfityabhSimh gave birth to BhAnu and Bhdmora. 
* Then the I>ft^has worshipped Jlna on the Girinora mountain, and tiiqs purifled themselrcs.* Kyishufi on a 
propLiicus day baihed, v/orshipped the Ocean-god, and performed the eighth taj/af and on the third night the 
god of the Ocean presented Kyish^n with the coneh I^anekajaf^pnt and Bnlorama with tho SuffoitAa, Kuhera 
then built them Dvlraka for n capital with pfilacca, temples of Arhont, wells, tanks, &C.,. and gave KyidhoA a 
suit of yellow clothes, the precious ktJHjftukha gem, the Sdmffci bow, the award NtiJtdanaj the eluh KmimodiiAij 
tho chariot Garadftdphaja, ^c. j toBalardma hlack clothiis, the ehariot/d/mfAi'£ryu, the itdititit n bow, d:c. t to 
Arishtatiomi, a suit of white clothes, the CAandra^tiryti earringifl, &c. j to Samadrnvijay a, the sword 
cAandrskdifa., aclinrioi, &c. Then they crowmoil Kyishgaand IhilaiAma to govern the new atftte (^» 810—847), 
The inhabitants of Snradhkrdpura (which I stippOM must bo Sardh Ar) at the foot of Kai vat n, harassed 
the Y'fldavas. AnAdhyishni, tho oldest sob of Vasudevo, gnfe thorn botUt^ but waa taken prisonor. Kyish^^a and 
Bolornma wore next carried o^. Nemi then, urged by tho wives of Kyishi^, attacked and defoaurd tho inha- 
lilants of S arad h& rn p nr, took it, and delivered AuAdhyishgl and tho others, Kyidhtpi then went to Viibrhha, 
find carried off Rukmini, the si^et of prince Rukmi. He also married six other wives, viz., JAmbavaii, 
LfikshmfiuA, SukimA^ Guuri, Podmarati, and GAndliutI, 

Tho next mrpa (XI.) describes the game at dice, tho forest life, ^c. of the PiltjdiiTas, agreeing on tho 
whole with tho JlnAditkdraia; andthothiid (Xll.) describes the war of the Fapjavas, &cr. The thirteenth ^arga 
of the ^airtinjaga Mdkdn^ga givEsfi tlie life of Nemk After long mistaiice ho agreed to marry, and KyUhtia 
selected for him RAjimati, the dsughtcr of Ugrosena of Gimnr ; after a year, Neoii went on pilgrimage to tho 
Utiarakarus, became an ascetio fit the age of three hnndrcd, nnd spent seven hundred years ns such, attaining 
Kirvd^a on Girnar* But for more dotads consult the Mdkdimgit or its iikai and soo Jnd. Ant. toI. XI. 
pp. 138, 139, 













PLATE XXX* 

INSCRIPTION AT THE GATE OF THE JAINA TEMPLES, MOUNT GIRNAR, 
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lidge of the spur, fully 1,000 feet above tbe valley and but Ettlo below the foot of tbe 
great sc?trp* The ascent now becomes more difficult as the path winds on imder the face 
of the cliff to the third rest-house 1,400 feet up. Stairs of sandstone then commence, 
and taking atlvautago of every ledgo on the almost vertical scarp, wind up the ffioe of 
it,—the doli frequently grating against the rock on one side of the narrow path whilst 
its occupant loots down into an abyss on the other. The present steps, worn as they 
are, are of no great age; and the expense of the first third of the ascent is said to have 
been 12,000 rupees. The rest-houses or on the way, having fafieu into ruin, 

were repaired in 1811 hy Harakuvar Shethani, At an altitude between 3,000 and 2,100 
feet there is an inscription of the date of either 1,258 or 1,153 A.11., and under a large 
stone on the outer side of the descent are some letters of an old type. A few himdred 
feet below the gate there are some natural caverns in the rock, and taking advantage of 
these, it is believed, some Wdghais, about eight years ago, succeeded in scrambling up 
the scarp at night and entering one of the temples in the Devako^ they robbed the idol 
of its gold ornaments and jewels. At length the gate is reached,—the Aneroid barometer 
indicating 2,250 above Bhavanhtha, 2,370 above Jundgadh, aud 2,700 from aero. 

The Buddhist “ chambers and galleries mostly hollowed out in the face of a scarped 
peak ” of which Hiwan-Tlisang speaks, probably occupied pretty nearly the site of the 
present temples aud of the Bhlma-kuiida to the north of them. There is a fragment of 
a cave to the south of the temples on the now inaccessible verge of the cHlf, which may 
have belonged to them, and the sunken cell of Amij herd, on the south of the court of 
Nemindtha's temple, may have been one of the cells attached to some of the caves 
cleared awuy by the Jainas to make room for their temples. 

On entering the gate, the large enclosure of the temples is on the left, while a little 
to the right from the path is the temple of Mdn Singh Bhoja Rhja, and further on the 
much larger one of Yaslupdla standing ou a platform. The door into the Bevakota or 
sacred fort, is evidently part of an old building, which still goes by the name of Edh 
Khanghr’s ilehal or palace j and probably it is tlie lower floor of some such structure, 
built perhaps both as a summer palace and a stronghold, now modified to form a harraek 
for the guard and dwellinga for the pujdris and temple servants. Built into the woll, on 
the left of the entrance, is an inscription, imperfect at the upper left comer, hut which Dr, 
Biilder has kindly translitciated and translated as follows (see facsimile plate XXX.) :— 

Transcrijfi. 

1 , 1 * _ .■ 

2 n , _ _ .. TUil4 l *I T‘ < ^ II \ II 5TW* HTnm- 

3 II . _ ... ww II n 

• Tlie cnutiliition nnd indjatioctaess of most of thu letters render fl rostomtitm of thin hno impoesiblo—for 
mo m lonst.^-G.B. 

The uumorals afEied to the foHawuig notes refer to the lines t~- 

2. Read inl Hlff" J unoertnin. 

3. Nineteen lettem have boon lost at tho boginning of tine 3. 
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13 


14 


15 


10 


17 


. . ^ ^ ^ rniT mW^TETiW^ 

^ \ 

. : B H II ^ ^ 3 T^?Tf^R < I sqTTf^Rffffl 

^rf^pift 3 f»rT^ I 

. . tit: II ^ II ^ ^ It II 

II ^- 

II Tn^i' <<iHiwi?if^ II A II ^T ttt inn' 

5 r ^ ^r^mnn: il 

^ firw^wi ^r^sTTfT TTrRrwr \ ^rfft wrl^l^^frr' il ^ ii 

TT ^ni a ^^4 Ri^t ’TiT r^H ^ ^ n ^ 

a 1= II ^ h ^4 ^iTi ^ n^i a 

^ ^'t^TT^wf^^TTl II WW‘^ I 

ij -.f ^ c 

TTmr II ^ II 

rT ^ 5 ft iT f : II wrw^ =1 w t T?tf*nn^ ^ ii \° II 

^Tftwr^r^: iipr 

II II ^HT§ Tti*i 4 iHjMi+ii<«J^ n \% ii wn^TTirr 

II ^tttt Ti^f% ^d^^TTpi: ti 14 «e k» -h 11 

XT innftwTmrr: 11 \x u 

^1 II «I *i^fk: 

w^^rtwir^t^T^iw^f%^^TfwTfnfiT^: 11 ^ ^wrarwfii^?: irroinriA- 

^ *&% j "j ^ 

II 4 |<Hfii'l*Hf^^rfT W*l 

II \8 n fTX^ *^H* i <^ H <H j i : mfm^ x >f i ^- 

iRTTt ^i^rm^nmfTrTT^ II II 

n f^^WIRXn^iX:^ft?T^:H"#WT I "aTrfjTJ ^twf^'TT^- 

^^irfk: MiRidiR^^imi'^^^- 
^^fTiRnc^rwriitsiw: ll n ii 

^■\w^Rnr: f^ 7 fmxf^i::grrzTTfRTT^: H ^:- 


4 . Seven BjUnblea li&vu h&ou lost at tlic Ix^iiimug of lino 4. 

5. Five sjU&bles have been lotit at the begnmiag of lino 5 1 purhapa ^)4i rRi^^ WURi^p TIT 
is nneoTtaiD. 

6. Two ^llablealost at the beginning; road 8- Bead Tflfd”'- 

0. Bead 1^- #>TTT r XnTRTJTXT* 

13. Bead Tn^TT^X^^ J 

16. Read “ItR? i the third p&iia is two syllables abort. 

16 . Perhaps is to bo inserted after lfhat!a: ^umitri'lMifidrd: 

17, Read i “’=^iwww: i 
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18 


u ^f^wmx^ry ii ii 

wn?^: ^ vdMftl ^t: ^tfr f^^i:: tl ♦ ^ 

^^11 ^ f%Tf^ ^ ^ftr^rr i ^T^Tfv^: i ^ 

fir W\^:\[ T? h i» 


20 


!l 


21 


Ifw^rfiRTSfT- 

II II ^ ^ w: \ finrf^ 

w<Tt a 

^ Stt II II W7T 5v^: ^<* *i41<<y i 

^7T; II ^^ffWTrmt II TfT 

W II II II Tf^ 

^ II ^3T% ^1% 

I ^ I Hi dd I ■*41 I^ << 


23 


2-1 


V, 1-3, p^o tnmslfltion is possible, as not more than one or two pildas of each Terse 
are without mtitilntion or in good order. But the three yerses contain the so-called 
7iKuigaUich<fra7ia. - Yerse 1 appears to he addressed to StodA or SarasYatl, the goddess 
of poetry,] 

4, I praise Sri Amhith* who , ♦ , , to destroy the ohstaeies (formidable) like 
elephants, and to fulfil the prayers of those endowed with spiritual merit, candcs 
numerous mango-fniits, nnd places her son in her lap to fulfil the desire for a hundred 
50ns# » # , # 

5, May the lord of the world and tlie it^st whose Toiees sound deep like thunder, 
give their desired presence at the well-known (spot) on the giorions king of mountains 
B^jjayanta for the sake of men who are devoted to the performance of works of pure 
merit#t 

6, And now the incomparable king of mountains, B aivata, the best in the kingdom, 
that is situated in the kingdom Surdshtra, though hearing all kinds of ornaments, 
has been greatly adorned by numerous tlrthas, pleasure groves^ rivers, woods, beautiful 


la Eflad^tTi^;#— 

19# Bmd j wsft ^ h naoBense, and offends Bgmnst 

tbo metro jnst as does wlicro ft pftrlicle ifl required bofoM 

20, Read Wf^Z j ^ ^ J ^cle slop after 

* Ambikn ie one of tho giuirdian ikitics of Girndr, where her temple now ooMpiea a prominpiit position* 
The mango-fruits which the goddess is said to cftny, acquire a pfirLkuiur sigEudcauce therelij, that the maago- 
fruit is the amriiap/ialuth^ 

I Tho tmuslatlon ',iji merely lenuttiire, tbo lacDnii and tho incorreet readiog adhimpu prerent mo fiom, 
coming to n cortaiii mterpretatiOD# 

(liwu.) ¥ 
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palaces lit; for toirnSj made large by kings, giTuig exquisite pleasure, and countless in 
number.* ** 

7. Do not become vain, O mountain of the immortAls ; the sun, moon, and the other 
heavenly bodies, ivho bear thee the greatest affection, arc caused by thcc to err (inasmuch 
as thou makest them turn round thyself) ; ’lybo is not befooled ? Glory to Mount 
Kaivata alone, by the sight of u'bich the creatures, free from error and enjoying pleasure 
and prosperity, gmn highest bliss.t 

8. And there dwells the race of Hari occupying a broad seat glittering with 
mountains endowed with many spreading branches, a dwelling-place in the world of 
those who are great like gods, whose scions (A'mf) the son ^ivh, Achyuta, and Bala 
are spotless ornaments, though . . . . J 

9. In that race rose a famed and illustrioiis royal house distinguished by numerous 

virtues called Yhdava after Tadu, a king of later times. In course of time the 
illustrious Mandalika was horn in this at whose feet numerous princes 

bowed, and who built with many gold-plates a temple of NemL 

10. His son was king Xavaghana, who took up his new, strong {nmagha7ia) sword 
against a multitude of enemies, who (ffladd&ned) his subjects as the rain from newly- 
risen clouds (n^vaghand) gladdens the forest^ and who was resplendent with a fame 
brilliant like (a lump camphor 

11. His son was the lord of the earth, Mahlp&ladeva. IVlicn that king was bom, 
the cow of the gods, the (philosopher's) gem, and tbo (heavetilg) trees (which fuljll 
desires) became easily the slaves of his liberality. At Sri Prabhhsa he buUt a temple 
of Somanfltha. 

12. (To him) was bom king Shanghra {Klmngdr), a brand (ungdra) in the 

dominions of his foes that were (desirucUhle trees, who cd joyed tho favours of the 

guardian goddess of his race, and resembled tlie stream from a watering pot, (fo refresh) 
the world (Uhened to) a creeper, [| 

13. The illustrious king Jay asimhadeva showed fatigue and swimming eyes on 
account of the brilliant pleasures which he enjoyed with tlmt (Khangdr's) first queen, 
the carth.^ He was a moon of the ocean of justice ; high rose his power because ho 
made his enemies tremble ; his feet were washed by streams of light proceeding from 
the jewels in the glittering diadems of a multitude of prostrated kings. 


* Tho ^ah at tlwi enJ of the venae has not been translated, and T utn unahle to fted lla ontcceiledt m either 
in Uio proceUlng or ibe foUawing verie£, Tho tranflation hi teatoti^'e, 

t The Ttrse is lELtendeirto flliow the flrtpcrioritjr of iho Girn^r over Honnt Moru, In tlio half of the 
elanzn ibc latter ia vldrcssod and M-amed not 1o feel too proud on nocount of bLs superiority. For, though Mem 
makes (according to the FaunLuie niitroDoiny) the heavenly bodice turn round liimself, and ia thus the centre of 
tlie world, it commits thereby a faiiU, idhee be eatisoi^ tlteir ^hrantana^ r.r., wandering or erring. Mount Ralvatn 
is inoDinpanihly greater, ai( a visit I* thia eaered plocn of pilgrimage lakes away all “ error," ami gives 

mukti or aalvalioD. The whole point is a wretched pun on the verb fr/jrajw, which means both to tnm^ mid 

** to err,^' See the MdA/itingit quoted, p, J 57, note *. 

X Aeconhag to the Jainuii, the Tirthanknm Kemioatha is a Yadavn. 

§ Camphor, on account of its white colaor, is ouo of the sah^taueea to which fame Is frequently compared. 

P The world tany be likened to n creeper, because it is of tho feTaininc geuder, beenuse it occupies tbo 
place of a wife to the hinge, or because it clings to tho king for protcetioo. 

% Thia is merely a polite way of saying Siddharlja Jayaslibha that of Auhllv&dA (1093-1142 A.D.) 
conquered aud annexed UA KbcugAr*8 dominions. See Korbe?i, MfW, voL L pp. 156-170,3241 j but compare 
the remarks furth<3- on. 
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14, Afterwards sbone HokalasimLaj a iioa to destroy Uie elepliants of hostile 
kings. If a weak king {Hamm) obtained his prowess, he became in (the estimation 
the lotus-iike minds of good men an excellent king (Kalahaima)*^ 

15, Then came king Melagadeva, endowed with spotless limbs, who acted the 
part of a bine bee near the lotus feet of ^iva,t and pleased the supreme lord by his 
pious deeds, 

16, At hia feet^ that resembled the mountain of the east, rose the illustrious king 
Mahtphladeva, wonderful on account of Ms high rising lustre, resplendent at the head 
of kings who were subjected by his hands extended over the universe.J He scared away 
the multitude of owl-like kings, and was able to drive away the darkness of injustice. 

17* Hail to bis son, the illustrious Haudalika, the unique lion to frighten the 
elephants of his enemies, who derives lustre from the diamonds in the diadems of 
princes, whose fame, marked hut not obstructed by the waves of the stream of heaven, 
wanders forsooth everywhere beyond the sea * . * . 

18. He cannot be passed by. Why ? He is exalted. Of what land is he the lord ? 
He rules everywhere , . , What is Handalika hke? A king in this world served 
by numerous illustrious princes. 

19. Glory to the arm of king Mandalika, that is a tying post for the noisy elephant 
calf (oatled) victory, that is a bridge (io cross) the ocean of misfortune, a banner on the 
palace of valouTj a chumiug stick to churn the battle-milk, who is anointed with the 
ointment, fame, who is the mountain of the east on wMch appear the rays of the 
aun, .... and whh consecrates to widowhood the wives of liis enemies. 

20. Ho ye enemies, out of compassion I will give you a word of good advice. The 
hoofs of king Ma n dal ika’3 squadrons raise the fine dust that, obscuring even the bright 
light of the sun, makes this earth excessively murky. What 1 do you stand up against 
him ? Lay aside your pride and quickly become his servants. 

21. Alas for the cleverness of the Creator who gave, from their birth, to the cow of 
the gods, to the philosopher's gem, to the (heaDenlff) tree, the blemished forms of a 
beast, of a stone, and of vvoodl 0 prince Handalita, how could they exist tx>-day, if, 
being endowed with sense, they had seen, their hearts oppressed by shame, the unique 
expertnesa of your Majesty in bestowing gifts. 

Thus ends the description of the race of kings .... 

The names of the kings here given are those of the Cliuddsamds of Gimar, descended 
from the first Kanghana, who gained the throne by the assistance of the AUirs in the 
tenth century. The first Mandalika in this inscription probably reigned in the 


* 'Hio incuiui^^ at the iseoail half of tha \b that Mokaliminriia was as much ^tiparlor to other kioga 
Bd llio Sjihtham::u or RAjtUuuhea io to common Umiii&a.':. 

t Actcil tin? jMirt of a blue beo neat the lolas of Sita's feet, i.c., was Siva'a worahipper. 
t Iii=tciu] of “at tho head of kings wlio wpre hj hia honda^” we may bIeo read, ■' at tho bead of 

kinga auhjacloil to bui taxoo, which exleaded ovor the uaiTcrsc.'* Skdsurtt may also ba taken to moodi the fltin, 
and the two fifst opithotH may Bh?o be so tamed as to agree with that esplanatioD. In that esse IrAMkrii means 
mountains,'’ A/tra “ rays," and jf4da “ the minor neigliboitring Mlk.*’ Prtttya/n is a hyparkoriiSticoti formed out 
of parti and ataui. It occurs also in tbo Yalahhi grants. 

I I regret that tho ^oud and third pAdas of these stanraa arc not ioteUigible to mp. Tho translatioo of 
kasff^ kato by “of wIiAt land is ho ?** mflv be defended by thls^—-that ku moans “tho eturlh," and the affis foA 
stands for nil ou^es. “lie catmot be passed by" 1.0^ “ his coramanda must be obeyed.” 
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latter part of the twdfth century; Khangfkr is perhaps the son of Bfl, KavAt. 
Unfortimately no date is given,* * 

A local history of Sorath, written in Persian by Amarji Kanchoclji, a DiwAn of 
JunAgadh about the beginning of the present century, gives a list of the Chu^Asamhs 
—TTho cMmetl to belong to the Chandravahsa or Lunar race—from Ifavaghmia I, 
The few manuscripts I have scon of the work are not always in perfect agreement as to 
the dates of accession and lengths of the reigns, and in one instance the names of two 
kings are transposed. Tlic reigns of the first fom kings beginning with Navagliana I., 
however^ extend over 151 years, and then a blank occurs of 22 years Ijotween 
Navaghana II. and his successor Mandalika I. Otherwise the list is pretty consistent, 
and gains support from this inscription, I ^ve it corrected by the inscription for 
wliat it is worth, inserting such additions from other sources and conjectural corrections 
in the dates as seem rettmred.f 


dS. dates. 
Sam vat. 

Probable 
ilatc, AD. 
904 ? 

894 

937? 

916 

959? 

952 

968? 

1009 

992? 

1047 

iO/i ? 

1095 

103S 

1108 

1051 

11G2 

49S5? 

' — 

iiOl? 

U84 

1127 

1195 

1138 


R4 DyAs or DyAclih, the third in descent from B4 GAriyo, the 
grandson of BA ChueJAchand, and first of the CbuiJAsamAs of 
Jnnagadb, EA DyAs was defeated and slain by the king of 
Pattan S. S74 {? 9/7 A:D.).t 

Navaghana or Naughan his son, reared by Devait Bodar, the 
Ahir; during a severe famine lie invaded Sindb and defeated 
" Haniir,** the SumarA prince. 

KhangAr, bis son, kUled at Bagasai-A by the AnhilvrulA EAja 
(possibly by MidarAja, who ruled from A.B. 912 or 961 to 996, 
and defeated Grabaripu the Ahfr ” of Vanthali), 

MulaxAja, "son of KhangAr” (perhaps of AnMlvAda). 

Navaghana II.,his son, "ruled for 38 (18 ?) ycai-s.** 

Mandalika, son of Navaghana, joined Bhima Leva of GujarAt 
in pursuit of MahmAd of Gazni, S. 1080, A.H. 111. 

Hamk Leva, son of 4Iandalika, 13 years. 

VijayapAla, son of Hamiradeva. 

Navaghana m., subdued the EAja of UmetA, 

KhangAra IL, slaiu by SiddhaiAja Jayosinha of AnhilvAda §; 
{omitted by Amaiji). 

Mandalika II., 11 years. 

Alansinba, 11 years. 


• Coijf ltd* Mdidf vol. 1. p, 309. In a note at the foot «f Jocob’a tnuiacript of tlih iii$C!rlptioii {Joitr^ 

B, It* A* S. tdL I. p. 94), it lit said tlml, ** That tbo dnto of this insniiption is 8. U lS, Chaltm ^udb 7, Tihlclt 

* Capt. Jacob Hipposes n oiiEtakc for 8. 1215, fee,” Whence this nhilg is derived vre arc not toldj the uiKLriptioa 
doobtlesij 1>c1ong8 to about tbo dato S. 1435 or 1440. Ted h&d outliDo of ibn sen:^ of the historiod 

portion of tliia EiiBcnptlon pT oil), and Mr. Waihcn hafi added p. 516) n fuller vetaiou, Init ho 

omit^ altogether the names of Nnoghan, Mokal and Mclag, ivhilo to tho end of it is added p^rt of amiher 
msoription, dated S. 1277, relating to Tcjohp&la and VaBtup^lo. 

t TJicsc oorrectiona ate applied only to the dales when converted into A.D, and whore doubtful orie marked 
with a{?). 

J Ante, p. SAf flud Inti* Antt^, vol. II. pp. 312 ff. Some copies ^ date of Naughan'a 

accGSsioti, and aUow 42 years for his reigm Tod, couuting Chudachand os the fortieth prince befom his own 
time, and tho eighth before Jam Unad, whom ho places in S- HIO, aosumes that Chudochand must have lived 
about S. 960. Very lUtlo depeudeuce, however, can be placed on such u computatioiL Ha saja he was coutem- 
pomry with Rilni SamAr, the fourtoentb prince of Ghumli- Travet^f p. 460. 

§ Mdid, vol. I, pp. 154 il. 
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MS. dates* 

Probable 

Som^nit* 

dme, A.D. 

1209 

1152 

1214 

1157 

1224 

HC7 

1270 

1213 


mnt 

1302 

1215 

1336 

1279 

1390 

1333 

1-402 

13-15 

1416 

1359 

1421 

/ary 

1439 

iS76\ 

1450 

1393 


1469 1412 

1489 1432 


Gane^, 5 years* 

Nayagliana or Nanglian IV., 9 years* 

Kliang^ra III*, 46 years. 

ilandalika III*, son of Khan^ra III* (moEtioned in tlie 
inscription 1. 9), 22 years* 

Kavaghanaor JJangliana Y* 

ilahipdladera (Ed Kaydt), 34 years, built a temple at 

Sonmndtli Pattan. 

+ + 

Khangdra IV*, bis son, repaired tbo temple of Somandtha, 
eontiuered Diu, &c. Sbams Khdn took Junngafjb* 

Jayasiiiba deva, son of Kliaugdra TV.^ Ilf years*t 
Hugatsinba or Mo talas inha, 14 years* : 

Mela ga dev a or Mcgaladeva* 

Mahlpdlade'ya II. or Madbupat. 

Mandalika IV. (son of MaMpaladeya)* 

Jayasinhadevall. (apparently ^*tbe Kay of Jebrend” or ^^Jiran” 
mentioned by Pimbtah§ as defeat^ by Muzaffar Xlidn of 
Gujardt in A.D* 1411). 

Kliangdra V.; war with Ahma d Slidh* [| 

Mapdalita T* restored the Upai‘kot in 9* 1507; subdued by 
MahmM Elgarah in A.E* 1469“70*ir 


After their subjugation to the Ahmaddbdd kings the dynasty seems to have l>ecii 


preserved as tributary Jagbirdars for another century; the list of these princes stands 
thus!— 


AJ)* 1472, Bhdpat, cousin of Mandalika V., 32 years, 

„ I503j Kliangdra VI., sou of Bbdpat, 22 years* 

„ 1524, Naugbana VI., son of Kbangdra, 25 years* 

„ 1551, Sri Sinha, 35 years; Gujarat subdued by Akbar. 

„ 1585, Kliangdra VTI., till about 1609. 

Then follows a list of GoTemors or Motas^adh on the part of the DiliU emperors, 
■ — about thirty of them in 106 years,—who, the author saj^s, “spent their time 
dishouourahly, like owls in a wOclemess, and did nothing worthy of record/^** 


• Ammji omits KfiuglLBna oJW to whom he Assigns a reign of 22 yeivrs 3^ momhfi boginimig in 

S* 1270, imd then miik<?« MahipAla's reign begin in S. 1302, Icaying 10 years unnccoimLod for, or about the same 
tirat) os Nav-oghan lY. roigned. 

f This JoyAsifLbadera is iDcmioned ialheahoTo insenpLian in such a \toj oato suggest to Dr. Bilhlcr 
oml Kiulocb Forbes that Siddhardja Jojosmho of Gujarat, who slew UiL Khangora the son of Nanghnn, in the 
early part qf thn twelfth century, is meant. E tlua he the case Aruujri chrociology is nsekas an intert'ol of 
200 years would occur between Siddhni'&ja Jaynsinha (d* 1142 A.D*) and his sncceasor MokaladMin or Mugat^iilba 
1345 AD. 

t Amniji giTTS the three sneoessors of Mugatgiuha in the order—^^ladhiipnt, 5 years (S. 1416-1421) ; 
ManchUiks, 17^ years (S* 1421-1430); and ^irlegulaileva, Iris illegitimate brother, 12 years (S. 1439-1450)* I have 
allowed the dates S. 1421 and 1439 to stand, hut Iui?o no doubt thoy shoulill be altered to 1428 nnd H33. 

§ Briggses Trufatiatioii Finsfitahf tdI. IV* pp. 5, €; couf* Forbes^ Mdt MSidj voL I. p. 328, 

J| BriggsSh pp* 17, 20. 

T /A«/* pp. 52 — 56; the iiiscriplion over the gate of the Dparhot is dated S* 1507 j hut has heou badly used 
by the hluhammodiuiB* 

** W^ere the Afirai AJimadi tranfitoted, as it ought to be, it would probably furnish many details of the 
history of EnfliiAwSd from the beginning of the fifteenth century* Information might perliapg also ho eoUected 
about JnnSgn^h, especially as to tho sonrccs from which Amaiji derlrcd the materials for his early history of the 
place. 
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In the hot season many families go up from Jun&gadh and live in the apartments 
within this gate, making a sort of sanitarium of the enclosure. But as there are no such 
sanitary arrangements here as at Satrunjaya—which is remarkable for its perfect 
cleanliness—Girn&r, in the vicinity of the Jaina temples, during the hot season, is filthy 
in the extreme. 

The Jaina temples here form a sort of fort, perched on the ledge at the top of the 
great cUff, hut still 600 feet helow the summit; and they arc disappointingly few— 
about sixteen in all,—^and neither larger nor finer than many among the numerous 
collection on Satrunjaya,—whilst the few pujarh, or officiating priests, that attend 
them are most ignorant. 

The largest temple is that of Nemim\tha (plates XXXI. and XXXII.), standing in 
a quadrangular court about 190 feet by 130, and bears an inscription on one of the 
pillars of the inamlapa stating that it was repaired in A.D. 1278. It consists of two 
halls, and the shrine (G)—which contains a large image in hlack stone of Neminiitha 
the twenty-second Tirthankara, bedecked with massive gold ornaments and jewels. 
The principal mandapa (B) in front of this measures across from door to door inside 
41 feet 7 inches by 44 feet 7 inches from the shrine door to that leading out at the 
west end. The roof is supported by twenty-two square columns of granite coated with 
perfectly white lime, while the fioor is of beautifully tesselated marble. Between 
two of the pillars on the left of the approach to the shrine is an octagonal slab or 
low seat {hajurtf Q) about fourteen inches high, on which to grind the saffron, &c., 
with which the images are marked every morning after wasliing them. Bound the 
shrine is a passage (H, II), corresponding to the pradakshina or circumambulatory 
passage round the sacellum in Hindu temples, containing many images in white marble, 
with the glaring eyes covered with lenticular pieces of rock-crystal so usual among 
the Jains. Among these are Ganesa, a Chovisvata or slab of the twenty-four 
Tlrthankaras, &c. Between the outer and inner Mandaps are two small shrines. The 
outer hall measures 38 feet by 21 feet 3 inches, and has two raised platforms (E and F) 
the slabs on wliich are of a close-grained yellowish stone, known in Gujaritt as ptlu 
patrOf covered with representations of feet in pairs; they are intended to represent the 
2452 feet of the ganadhara • or first disciples of the Jina or Urthankara, but arc in 
fact scarcely more than a third of this number of pairs. On the west of this is a closed 
entrance, with a porch almost overhanging the nearly perpendicular scarp of the hill. 

This temple is of very considerable age,t but the columns and walls inside and out 
are carefully coated with lime and kept in such a state of repair that it looks quite 
a modem erection. The enclosiure in which it stands is nearly surrounded inside, 
by some seventy little cells each enshrining a marble image on a bench; with a closed 
passage (J, J, J) running round in front of them and lighted by a perforated stone screen. 
The principal entrance has been originally on the east side of the court (at K), but it is 
now closed, and that used is from the court in KhangAr’s Mehal (at A). 

• The 2452 feet of the ganndhara nre frequently represented in jHinn temples. In the Bauddlm Sutra* 
likewise, mention is often made of the 1250 disciples of Gautama, composed of the followers of his five great 
disciples Sariputra, his brother Maudgalyayann, Mah&kaiyapo, and hU two brothers, who each brouzht him 
250 followers. ® 

t It bears on two of the pillars of the Man^ap, inscriptions dated 1275,1281, and 1278, relaUng to donations 
of wealthy Sr&vaks for the daily worship of the Jina. 
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JAINA TEMPLES ON MOUNT GIRNAR. 
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On the south side there is a passage (L) leading through between two of tliese 
shrines into a low dark temple (at M) with granite pillars placed in lines at regular 
intervals. Opposite the entrance is a recess containing two large black images remarkably 
like the old Buddhist type: that in the back of the recess has a lion rampant and over 
it a maJeara or allegorised crocodile in bas-relief, on the slab behind each arm of the 
fagure; and at ^hsik and elsewhere, we find the same figures on Bauddha images, 
but scarcely anywhere else on a veritable Jaina one.* A small door admits into an apart¬ 
ment behind these figures, whence a descent leads down into a sunken story or cave in 
which is a lai^ white marble image—held in the most superstitious veneration by the 
to conceal which the pujdrU will tell any number of lies, each in succession 
contradicting the preceding. It has a slight hollow in the shoulder said to have been 
caused by water that used to drop from the ear,—whence it obtained the name of 
Amijhera—“ nectar drop.” In the right end of the same cell is also an old black 
image somewhat like that seen in the room above. 

On the right hand of the south entrance door of the temple is a small slirine (C) 
of Ambikh Mht4 the Shsanadevi or tutelary goddess of Neminhtha; and (at B) by 
the side of the door of the outer mandapa is an Amba or Mango tree, the Bo-tree” 
peculiar to the same Jina. In the court are some small shrines (I, I) over the pdduka 
or footprints of deceased Gorjts or high priests. 

As we descend from the court of Neminhtha’s temple by the northern door, wo 
find some old inscriptions in the porch (N), partly destroyed, however, by the exfoliation 
of the granite. So far as can be made out, the two longest run as follows :— 

fTW 3® 

This states tliat ‘ in Sam. 1215 the Thhkuras S&vadeva and Jasahada completed, 
out of regard for Thhkura SiUavhhana, shrines for all the divinities in the holy Ujjayanta. 
.... And in the same year Thakum Pari . . . the son of Tlihkura Buraksha 

.... and built a small temple of Sri AmbikA, who presides over the actions of men.’ 

i® II . . . 

fir5r^7gT^qqr5r . . 


* In the cftvo temples at Dhir^sinva in the HaidardlAd tcrritoij, however, the original images are almost 
identical with those in the Aja^fi caves, while there are also nude standing ones of the Digambara Jainas. 
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TrmwlQticn. 

Siiri DhaneSvara flourislicd; bis disciple (?) Sri ^ilabliadraj like a bce> 
{»porte^ oa Ms lotus-LLke feet . . . His disciple (?) again, Sri Bliadrasilbfi, on tlie 
splendid and awful mountain Baivataka on which there is a temple of Kcmi with a 
splendid pavilion. 

A third and shorter inscription is unintelligible. 

Turning to the left, there arc three temples j—that on the south side contains a 
colossal image of Rishabha Deva, the Tirthahlcara, called Adi-Buddhanitha— 
similar in cveiy respect to that TulgarlY known at ^atrnhjaya as Bhlm-Pi\dam/* only 
that this one—locally known as GarMgatuk—has been carefully coated with the whitest 
chunam and has a or standing meditative figure, over each shoulder* In 

illkrwdd, the ^rhvaks make large images like tins—perfectly nude—at the Holi festlva!, 
when they arc worsMpped especially hy their women* On the throne of this gigantic 
image is an old slab of yeUow stone carved in A.D* 1442, with figures of the twenty-four 
Tirthahkaras. On the north aide, opposite tlds temple is another—Panchabai's,— 
said by the pujdri to have been built about fifty years ago, by the ^rfivak panehfiyat, 
and containing five Mkhttrs or spires, each ensbrining quadruple images, such as we find 
in the Xandiswara Dwlpa at Pfilitlin4,—that is, a sort of square pyramid or pillar 
witb an image on each side of the upper portion of it* To the west of these two temples 
is a much larger one called Malakavisi, dedicated to Pdrswanfitha, and having an open 
portico* Its ceilings have been very fine, but are now much damaged. In tbe hhdmti^ 
or cloisters sunuunding tbe court, there are also some remarkable designs in carved 
ceilings* 

Coming out of this and proceeding to the north we enter the enclosure of the 
temple of Pdrswanfitha, rebuilt, it is said, by Singharinia Soni in the latter part of the 
sixteenth centniy, and repaired by Premabhfti Hemfibhhi about 1843* It contains a large 
wMte marble figure of rMwanfitha liearmg the date 1803 A.D* with tbe polycephalons 
cobra over him, whence he is styled &€8hphani. This temple is peculiar in having a sort 
of gaUeiy; and, like tbe previous one of the same Tirtbahkara, it faces the cast wliilst 
the others mostly face the w est. 

The next and last temple to the north is Hum4rap£lla*s. It has a long open portico 
on the west supported by twenty^four columns* The temple proper or and 

shrine aie small, and the ceilings and architraves bear marks of iconoclastic violence* 
Indeed, towards the end of last century, there was little of this temple standing, except 
the mamh^pd with its beautiful pendontive and the pillars and Untels of the portico; and 
ivhen the ^rAvaks began to repair it, they were suddenly and unexpectedly stopped: a 
wealthy and inllucntial ^kardf or banker, devoted to the worship of ^iva, resolved to 
instal his favourite idol there. Tbe Srivaks, it is said, threatened to perform the desperate 
ceremony of sitting at the door of the temple fasting until the desired boon was 

granted, or till the suitor perished, when the sin of his death and its consequences 
would fhU upon the occupants* Both parties were thus brought to a stand for a while. 
In 1824, however, *5eth Sri Pancha HonsrAja Jetha appears, from an inseription, to have 
been able to proceed w illi the restoration. Tlie shrine contains three images—in the 
mitldle AbhinandanAtha, the fourth T^hankara, dedicated in 1833, and on either side 
AdinAtha and Sambhava-”dated ni i79l. 
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Tliese temples are along the ivestern face of the hill and aire all enclosed- Outside 
the enclosurej to the north is the Blilma-Kunila-—a large tank, about 70 feet by fiOj 
frequented chiefiy by Hindus for bathing. Below it, and on the verge of the cliff b a 
smaller tank of good water, and near it a small canopy supported by three roughly hewn 
pillars and a piece of rock, containing a short octagonal stone called Hatlii-pagld,^’ 
“the elephant *s ftxjt," a stratum on the top of which is of light granite and the rest of 
dart; the lower part is immersed in water most of the year, and of course it has its 
connexion "with the supematnral- 

Between the wall of the Devakota, or large enclosed group of temples just 
described, and the verge of the cliff there are also two or tlireo fragments of veiy old 
temples,—a pOlar or two and some lintels of granite,—-the last vestiges of works whose 
plan and style the arcboeologist wishes most to know about. It was very disappointing 
therefore to find no more remaining of these older buildings, and that they bad been 
pulled down in order to nse the materials in the repairs of more modern structures. 
This species of Vandalism is no new thing here, however, for Tod read in one inscription, 

“ By order of Sri Pandita Devasena 8angha in S, 1215* (A,I>, 1158) Chaitra Suddba 
8th, Sunday, the old temples of the demtds were removed and new ones erected,’* 

And ih another— 

“ In S. 1339 (A.D. I2S3), Jyesbtha Suddha 10th, Thursday, the old ruined temples 
being removed from tbeir sites on the mountain of Revatficbala, new ones were erected.” 

And this process may be seen in active operation even at present. Tlie walls of 
every mclosure reveal scores of carved stones buBt into them. 

.To the east of the Hevakota, there are several temples, the principal being the 
temple of Man Singh a Blioja Rkja. of Eachli—an old granite temple near the entrance 
gate, which Tod calls a Digambara temple of Ncminfl-thu, but which seems to have 
been recently repaired by the Sriivak community, and is now dedicated to Sambha- 
vandtha> the third jinu; next is Vastupdla and Tejabphials, which is a triple temple 
(plates XXXIII, and XXXIV.): the central fane, measuring 53 feet by 29^, has two 
domes (A and C) finely carved hut much mutilated, and the shrine (D), which is 13 feet 
square, with a large niche or gokhlS on the left side, contains an imag e of Mallin^tha 
the nineteenth Jina, bearing beneath it the inscription i 



thus translated ;—- 

‘ The wife of the great minister Vastnpikla—^ri LalitMevl's image.* 

* The wife of the great minister Vastupdla—Sri Sokbu s image.* 

On a lintel on tlie left side of the first dome of the Ma^gidap is also carved the line 

IT ^ r : 

"Sri Sokhu*s image, wife of the great minister Vastupfila;* 

And on the opposite side— 

* Sri lAlatfi devl*s image, the wife of the great minister Yastupala,' 

* Ibis is dirted on tho fiame day os tha llrsl ioscripUon ^tcq ou p. 167. 
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Oa dtJier side this central temple is a large hall (E, i')j about 38 feet 6 inches 
from door to door, containing a remarkable solid pUe of nmoniy called a samosan,— 
that on the north side named Sumeru,* hanng a square base, imd the other. Same t a 
Sikharat with a nearly circular one- Each rises in four tiers of dunm^hing width, 
almost to the loof, and is surmounted hy a small square canopy (G, H) over images- The 
upper tiers are reached by steps arranged for the pm-posc. On the outside of the shrine 
tower are throe smaU niches (I, I, I) in which images have been placed, and th^e are 
fitone laddei's up to the niches to enable the pujdrls to reach them- There are insenptions 
over the doors of this temple, from which it appears to have been built in A.P, 1231. 
On plate XXXV- are given photo-lithographs of three of these, of which the following 
is a transliteration of the first i—X 

' II II ^ [^1 

II \ II ^ «« ^ V 

® II [ 5 ?:] I * 11 A 1 3“ 3“ ’5lwT*m5^ 3 = 

?rei 3 ° 3“ JT?" 

*t3T»iTar^^y4t«ii^Ti*r5i 

* II ^tlTFTTniffpraTWI 

Ijra^ ;r«iT ^ 3 ^ v M fljCi=iH4Ki^ 

^ 3!iW^3raT^'^miiretfr*r?Tffli3 [3^5^- 

^ II ^ i f\ H d ^a tm * ol ^>nifn ^■ 

TmqrrsTrft^ z® z“ 

fd d 1 < 1 gid T tl ^ 0 

* A fnbled laountiiui cf the Bu^IiiliutB nod J&inns. 
f Mount FtLrawaaiktha, or /Vrr-UAatii^, Id BcDgal. 

J Text revifled by Dr. Bfibler. 

i The loEtfiDa codloeed witbiii brficketf [] ore not le^bla id tbo tilho^ph- They have beoo ^ply token 
over from die tmnecHpt done by WT^mmi Achoryih Fuiilit, who hod ocecaa to the origiaol^. — Q, B- 























































INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE TEMPLE OF VASTUPALA TEiAPALA 


PLATE XXXV. 
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Translation. 

' Adoration to the omniscient one I May the Nemi Jina, with whom the lord of 
gods was pleased, while he was standing before him, to see the form of the latter protect 
[all (?)]•• May it ho well I In the Samvat year 1288, in the month of PhMguna, bright 
fortnight, 10th day, Wednesday, 

while the prosperous Jayantasihha, who graced the womb of his mother LalitA 
Devi, as the swan does the lotus-pond, and who was the son of the great and prosperous 
minister Vastupilla,—who was the elder brother of the prosperous Tejahpilla, and he 
yoxmger brother of the ThAkura Luniga, and the respected and prosperous MiUadeva; who 
was the son of the prosperous KumAra Devi, and the great Thfikura Astlrdjd, who was the 
son of the prosperous Th&kura Soma, who was the son of the Tilkura ChandaprasAda, who 
was the son of the Thhkura Chandapa, who was bom in the family of Prilgv&ta, residents 
of the city of Anahila;—while that Jayantasinha, in the Samvat year 78, [«.e. 1278], was 
trading in shroffage in Stamhha-Tlrtha,t many crumbling temples were repaired and 
thousands of new religious houses were built in the great holy places like Satrunjaya, 
Mount Abu, &c., in the known towns of Anahila, Bhrigu, Stambhanaka, 
Stambha-Tlrtha, Darbhavatl, Dhavalakkaka,t &c., and in all other places, by 
the great and prosperous minister VastupMa, who Ixjcamc the leader of all the merchants 




• The latter half of this stanza is unconnected and unintelligible, 
t Khimb&t or Cambay. 

X Bhrigu ia Bhrigukachha or Bhnruch; Dbarbhavati is Dabhoi; and Dhavalakka is DholakA 
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through the grace of the loid of the gods, bestowed upon him in considemtiou of his 
power acquired by making pilgrimages to the great holy places like Salrmijayai XTjJa- 
yanta, &c.j and who gained the glories of royalty through tho love of tho great king 
Vlradhavaladcra,—who was the son of ^the king of kings Lavanaprasida, the sun 
that illumines the sky of the family of Ch&lukyas—and who uus endowed with children 
through the grace of the goddess SiLradiij in. the Samtat year 77 I277]j and by liis 

worthy younger brother Tejahpikla, who was trading in shroffage in tho known towns 
of Bhavalakkaka, &c., belonging to the GujarAtha district in the Samvat year 7G 
[i.e. 1376]. 

^ Moreover, this great minister Vast up ilia built himself tbc four small temples, vi 2 »: 
of the holy First Tirtbaokara Rishahlia Deva in the great holy place of Satrunjaya; 
of the prosperous and divine Phrsvanfltha Deva in the city of Slanibbanaka; of the 
great Vlradeva in the city of Satyapura ; and of the goddess Sarasvati, with pauegyrica 
on it in Ka^mlra. He built the two temples of Jina and the four temples of Nemin&tlia 
Deva on the small hills named Amhh, Avalokanfi, Samba, and Pradynmna. Ho 
adorned the temple of Neminhtba with the image of his grandfather seated on a horsCj with 
a pair of images of bis father, the great ThAkura AsArhjA, and three high-arched gates. 

The holy place Hjjayanta* * * § ornamented with the temple of NeminAtha, the lord 
of gods, was horned by him with many works of fame, like the great holy place 
Ash tApada, in which there are pillars . . . . t with tho images of his ancestors, 

of his elder and younger brothers, aud of his sons, engrared on them. He also built a 
new splendid palace in the great holy place [AshtApada], which was adorned with tho 
images of twenty Tirthankaras, such as the prosperous jljitanAtha deva, &c., which were 
ceremoniously Jis^ed'l there by tlio prosperous Ifagendragaehha BbattAraka, Mahendra- 
sArisantAna Sishya, ^AatigAri Sishya, Ananda SAri, Amara SAripada BhattAraka, 
Haribhadra SAri FattAlankarana, and the prosperous and powerful Yijayasena SAri, for 
the increase of his own merit and for that of his wife, the respected and prosperous 
LalitA Devi bom from the womb of E4nu, and daughter of the ThAkura EAnhada 
born in the family of PrAgTAta,§ 

“ There is this much difference between a large quantity of nectar and YastnpAIa, 
tho lord of miuistets: the former calls to life a [tIior&ugJtlif'] dead being, while the 
latter revives what is dying. (1) There may be men like the donor D ay i tea vara; also 
there may be such as, even if they are able, do not please a penniless person by their * 
riches; but this VastupAla, like a new cloud here, always sprinkles with gold this 
earth which is burnt dowm by the wild fire of poverty. {2} 

Brother, it is needless to tell a long story of those bad and sinful ministers in whoso 
minds no other idea but that of injuring the public revolves. Sing, indeed, the number¬ 
less merits of tliis YastupAla, who observes the vow of benefiting tbe people, in bearing 
of wliieli vow w'e have been old enough (?) (3) King Bhoja having gone up, penetrating 
tbe world of the sun, and the king Munja having got the brilliant possession of heavens, 
here lives YastupAla alone to wipe off the <lropping tears of beggars. (4) 

" O great minister of CbAlukya kings E Tire dint of yonr reputation is heard with 
tears, and the hair standing on end through joy even in the three worlds, if w^ell observed ; 
and this earth, even though polluted by KAll, is made holy and pure by you with palaces, 
wells, water-places on the way, ponds, gardens, lakes, &c., [bitiU hj yow], (5) May that 


* Mount Girnur. 

t Two words uiuJitdiiglble. 

t Ih probably meflut hore. 

§ Th 0 Forw&la divisicHi of VoniAs. 
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prosperous and illustrious minister Tejahp&la live for a longtime! by whom, as by 
ChintAmani* made free from anxiety we rejoice. (6) 

“ Here is Srikarana (?) the son of Lavanaprasilda and the father of Lavana- 
siuha. May you [Tejahpalat'] who arc like a wish-fulfilling plant, be his minister for 
hundreds of ages. (7) Formerly Bali was sent down by the enemy of giants with 

his foot resting on the surface of the earth, while now by the hand of VastupMa. (8) 
From the best of ministers [Vaaiupdla] the loved Lalitii Devi obtained a son 
named Jayantasihha, as the daughter of Puloma got Jayanta from Indrfi. (9) 

“ Jaitrasihha, Dluruva, the talented son of V&jada, bom in the family of ^yasthas, 
wrote this panegyric in Stambh&-Tlrtha [where w a temple^'\oi Somesvara Deva, 
the preceptor of Gurjaresvara (?) (1) This was engraved with great efforts by the 
talented artizan (?) Kumiirsinlia, the son of VA.hada. (2) May this panegyric of tho 
family of Vastup&la remain safe through the grace of Ambh and of the prosperous 
Nemi, the lord of three worlds. (3) 


The other inscriptions are much to tho same effect, being fulsome praises of 
Vastuphla son of Ashrhja the wealthy SrimiUi Vhnih who was Khrbhhri or prime 
minister to Vlradhavala V&ghcla king of GujaiAt (A.D. 1214-1243), and of his 
brother TejahpiUa, and others of their families. 

On a stone behind the temple is tho following inscription, briefly descriptive of 
Vastuphla*s temple, which seems to have been hitherto almost unnoticed :— 




Tratwlation, 


“This lord of mountains looks graceful, with the monastery of Vastuphla standing 
on its neck like a necklace of dazzling lustre. 

“ In the Vikrama Samvat year 1288 (AJ). 1231) in the month of Asvina, dark fort¬ 
night, 15th day, Monday, the great minister Vastuphla built, for his own good, a temple 
of Adinhtha [vanpi unintelligible] of Satrunjaya adorned with another temple of the 
prosperous Kapardi Yaksha at the back. In front of this, to the north-west, he built, 
for the good of his dutiful and illustrious wife LalitA Devi, a beautiful temple 
Sikharaprashda adorned with [imtigea of] twenty Jinhs. So also to the south [of this] 
he constructed, for the good of another illustrious Wo Sokhu, a beautiful Ashtaprashda^ 
gold temple adorned with [images of] twenty-four Jin^s. Ho also built with lus own i 
money four new temples, looking splendid by the singular construction of tho steps. 


Still farther north is the temple of Samprati R&ja, called on Tod’s plate “tho 
Palace of Khengar.” It is partly a very old temple and partly a modem erection, 
built against the side of a cliff, and is ascended to by a stair. Inside the entrance there is 
another very steep flight of steps in the porch leading up to a huge mar^apa, to the east 


Osne^a, the remorer of obstacles. 
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of 'whicli is added a second mairi4(fpa> and a ffaMharn^ or slirine, contaming a black image 
of Kcminlttha dedicated by Xarnartoa Jayaidja in 1461. The temple is probably one 
of the oldest now standing on tbe Iiill, and an inscription in it dates from A,D, 1158; 
but Samprati, whom the Jainas represent as one of their greatest patronSj is said to 
have riUed at Ujjayint about the end of the third century B.C. and to haye been the 
son of Kundla, ASoka's third son,* who, they say, became ruler of the Fanj^kb, The 
Buddliists represent him as succeeding Iiis grandiather A^oka at Pataliputra, 

To the east of these, and on the face of tbe hill above, arc other temples,—among 
them an old one going by the name of Bhannasd of 3Idngrol, built of grey granite—the 
image being also of granite. Near it is another ruined slirine, in which delicate granite 
columns rise from the corners of the »inM^an&t or throne, earred with many squatting 
figures, remindmg one very forcibly of Banddha, rather than Jaina carving. Near this 
is the only shrine on this mount to lMah4vlra Swfkmi—the twenty-fonrth Tirfchankara, 
On the verge of the hill, at some distance to the north of the Jaina temples, and 
above them, stands a huge isolated rock, the Bhairava-jap,! or “ Leap of Death,” 
otherwise styled the MaJa*7JieIai!ana^pathar^th.Q “ deairc-realjzmg rock,"—whence poor 
wretches have often been tempted by demoniac superstition to throw themselves away in 
the sadly deceitful hope of a happy future. Laying a cocoa-nut on the dizzy verge of 
this rock, the deluded victim attempts to poise himself upon it, and in another instant ho 
is beyond humanity's reach, and his body a prey to the vultures that soar under the lofty 
clilf. Such suicide has been for long forbidden, but only ten or eleven years ago three 
Kunbis, keeping secret their intentiona, ascended and made the fatal leap; some 
Rablkris had also determined to do tho same, hut were restrained. 

Not far from tho Bhairava-japis a substantial dwelling, occupied by one Sivadds, 
a yoi;* who has acquired great influence over the ignorant by his sanctimonious austerities 
and his charities—bestowed, of course, out of the offerings of his worshippers. South 
from this, and about 200 feet above the Jaina temples, is a Hindu shrine, called 
Ganmukha, beside a plentiful spring of water. Prom it the ascent is by a long steep 
stair to the crest of the mount, 400 feet higher, or about 3330 feet above the sca-Ievel, 
Tliore wo find a pretty large temple, of great age, which once had a large open portico 
(plate X X x YT.); but the outer line of colimms has been bricked up and a sikhttr or 
8pii*e added or renewed, containing an unsightly stone, the image of Ambd 
goddess of ancient times, one of the many forms of Umd or Fdrvatl, whom Tod dignifies 
with the titles of " Universal Jlothor,” and " Mother of tlie Gods,” And though here 
she is now exclusively appropriated by Hindus, she iias a shrine at the door of 
N emindtlia’s temple; an image of her is mentioned also among tho works of Vastupaia 
on Gimar; and an inseription thus celebrates her praise 

“The destroyer of doubts and fears, the acoomplisher of all human desires and 
wishes, who causes to be completed the designs of the devout—such a goddess is 5rl 
Mdth Amhikfi, the sole power whereby the prayers of mankind are fuMed. To her 
be praise and glory!” 

• He appeoTB to have been ontcially BtyledDliarifiR-YjTaTtlhitiiEi. Ho is montioned by Fft-Hmn, c. 10 , Jind 
bill b^toiy 19 told by niwan-TJiAAUg, luu] in the Dtc^a A^dana, wbeie bite boo is Saii3|iadl. See 

S. Jnlioii, it/ero. fHt /« Cbn/. Oce. lom. i. pt ia 4 i and Boraour, Inl^ pp. 404 nnd 427 ^ 430* 

t 18 the HUittcrmg of ma wfras, chjanns or tho nomes of a gad ■, henco lliid ntunc mcmn a place whore 
aro Topcatod tho munea of Bhairava,—rt doviJ or doGtraodro maairestation of Sira, 
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The JainR t<!mpks are all beantifnlly clean inaides tliis of Amhk is filthy with 
smoke, and seems scarcely ever to iiaTC keen swept since the Buddhists or Jainas had to 
leave it, 

Tiiia summit is of but s mall extent, and at a short distance eastward there is a still 
higher rercky sphe; beyond it is another ahnost as big^h, but still steeper and without a 
blade of vegetation on its graiiite sides; and at a stDl greater distance is a third but 
lower sunnnit; these are the GorakhanSitlia, the Dattfi^traya or Neminfl^tha, and the 
Kdlik^ peaks, !Froni the Anih4 M4tA we descend about 70 feet, and then dhnb up by 
steep stairs about thnee that height to a level of about 3470 feet alxive the sea—passing 
at the foot of the ascent a bush covered with rags — for every phgrmi, as he turns in 
safety from these wild rocky summits, tears a shred off liis cloth, and leaves it on thfa 
bush. On this second and highest summit there is a very Rmnll shrine, perhaps three 
feet sq^uare, to Gorakhan^ttha, the or disciple of AF^i jsy—a famous 

Bauddha ffumt and—according to tradition—a less virtuous man than his pupil. From 
this peak we descend fuE four hundred feet, to about the level of the Kamandala- 
kunda — a reservoir of water on the feoe of the lull, and again climb a steep ascent, that 
tries the muscles of the travellers legs, towards the Guru Dattfl^traya peak* On the 
way wc jmss immense numbers of small stones, eoUected in little groups upon tbo rocks 
at the sides of the path, as if every visitor made a virtue of forming his own little pile. 

By and bye the ascent becomes so steep that the hands come easOy to the help of more 
wearied limbs, and at Icngtli tlie summit is gained. It bas a small open shrine or pavilion 
over the footmarks oT^dduka of Nemin^tha cut in the rock, and was being ministered 
to by a naked ascetic. Beside it hung a heavy bell. 

This Neminhtha or Arishtanemi, who gives Ms name to this summit, and to 
whom the Jainas consider tbc whole mount as sacred, is the twenty-second of their 
deified saints,—^mon wbo, through their successful austerities, they imagine, have 
entered «i'rr<fna, and have done with the evih of existence. This one is the favourite 
object of worship with the Digambara, or naked Jainas. His complexion, they say, 
was block, and most, if not all of his images hero, arc of that colour; like all the 
other Tirthankoras, he was of royal descent, being the son of Samudravijaya, King of 
Sauryanagara or Soriyapuri, in the country of Kusavarta, and of the Harivaiisa race— 
bis paternal uncle being Vasudeva, the father of tlie famous Krishna.* At the age of 
three hundred he renounced the -world, and leaving Dwdrakd went to Girn4r to spend 
the remamieg seven hundred years of his long life in asceticism; he received his 
“Bodbi/' or highest knowledge whilst meditating at ^eshavana, to the ctist of the 
Blmhava-jap, where footprints {jpd^Idn) arc also carved—some say Nemindtba*s, others 
EAnifinanda’s* His ilrst eonvert was a kbig Batthtri, to whom he became ffurut after 
which be gradually rose to tho exalted rank of a Tirtbankara, and finally attained 
on this lonely pinnacle of rock wMch retains his name. He had as tutelary goddess, 
or deui —Ambik£l Mdtfi, the same to whom the old temple on the first sommit 

is dedicated. The Mango tree is also appropriated to him by the Srdvaks as Ids 
“ Bo-tree,** whilst tho hfikha or conch shell is his cognizance* He is in fact, the ^ 
Kfish^ of tho Jainas* But it is not to them alone he is sacred here; the pilgrims met 
on the ascent and the naked ascetic at the slirine are not Srfivaks* Hie Vaishnavas 


* Anttj p. If^S, nolc* 
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who come from the pilgrimage to Dw&rak& consider they only reap the fruit of their 
toib when they hare paid their respects here to Guru Datt&traya. May he not have 
some connexion also with Khla-Nemi, the KAkshasa ascetic of the Gandha-madana 
mountain, in the B,dm6yaiia ? 

Outside this very small enclosure was a most astonishing collection of pilgrims* 
staves. Every one leaves his support here; some doubtless have been carried many a 
weary mile, till the hand had worn the end smooth; but here they had been laid down 
at last. Is it the burden of sin, or rather the ambitious desire of merit, that leads men 
to pilgrimages, penances, and sacrifices ? And why is tliis merit so desired ? If there 
were a position attainable by human effort where man might confront his Creator on 
equal terms, and by his merit make demands on Him, how surely would it be crowded 
by men of every nationality and of every age I “ Ye shall l)e as gods ** is still, as at the 
first, tlie most seductive of all temptations to the wilful human mind. 

Dattfitraya is about 3450 feet high, or within 20 feet of the height of Gorak- 
hanfitha; between them is a lower rocky peak called Oghad’s tuk; and eastward 
from the first is another similar one—the Kdnuka Sikhara ; whilst beyond this is Kfilk5. 
or K{ilik&*s, the last summit on the ridge of Gimfir, but much lower than the first three. 
It has a small shrine of the goddess K^lik4, and is the traditional haunt of the dreaded 
Aghoras—Saiva devotees feeding on carrion and even on human flesh* but now extinct. 
From any of the three higher points the view is well worth the toil of the ascent. 
Girmir is engirdled by a line of lower hills, the highest being DUitar on the south, and 
over these hills the eye wanders across the plains of K5thi5.w&d, stretching away to 
the sea on the south and past the hills about Dhank to the west, towards Dwikraktl; 
to the south-east are the Gir Hills, and to the north and east the vast plains of the 
centre of this beautiful peninsula. The valleys between the central mount and the 
surrounding hills arc thickly wooded and said to abound in game. 


XI. THE ROYAL TOMBS AT JUNAGADH. 

• 

Before leaving Jun&gadh we may notice the latest, and perhaps the last, purely 
indigenous specimens of architecture: for Public Works officers and Italian workmen 
are doing their best to kill native art, and in the larger and wealthier towns of Gujarat 
with fatal effect, by erecting palaces for the chiefs, in a foreign style, badly imitated and 
unsuited to the climate or the age: and this example is rapidly being copied in less 
prominent places by native workmen. 

About eighteen years ago the mother of the present Nawfib of Jun&gadh began 
to erect her own tomb, and entrusted the design to a native Saldt, (Plates XXXVII. and 


• See Tod'a TraccU in fFesttrn Indiaf p. 384 . 
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XXX\ III*) In style it differs but little, if at oil from the tombs of the late Xai/sAbs 
in the north-west of the city, but standing by itself in a walled enclosure near the 
tombs of the Sayj/td or twelve saints^ the architect had more space and better 

opportunit ies to display his taste. On a low basement 38 feet square, stands a second 
platform 31 feet 5 inches square, from the edges of which rise the twenty columns 
supporting the colonnade or verandah surirmndiiig the IfaqMrd or tomh. Hiese columns 
peculiarly rich and elegant, being supposed to represent a shaft oblong in section, to 
arc each face of which a slender octagonal pillar inches in diameter is applied, while 
are two outer comets are covered hy two others GJ inches in diameter: the shafts 
the fluted and taper upwards exposing slightly the shaft they are supposed to cluster 
Toimd, At tlii’Ce-liiths their height there is a cincture round each, and the bases are 
cut and ornamented in a style of elegance of detail wo seldom see elsewhere, even in 
wood. Between the jjillars are scolloped arches, sculptured i-ound in an elaborate florid 
pattern* The three front colonnettes, however, of each pillai' support the haluster-shaped 
shafts of the supports of brackets under the projecting caves; these supports turning 
over like a foliated shoot under the hiucket and descending in l>eautiful buds. Over 
the eaves the line of the column is carried up and terminates above the upper frieze and 
crenellations of tlie wall in slender pinnacles. 

The corridors are flat-roofed, only broken by the ai'ches at each comer of the walls 
which connect them with the outer columns. The building itself is about 21 feet 5 inches 
sqnan) outside, and 16 feet di inches inside; each wall being pierced by a door and two 
‘Windows. The doors have scolloped arches and elaborately carved architraves, with 
slender half-octagon pilasters and florid pediments (see plate XXXIX.). The windows 
are of perforated stone and of different tracery patterns on each face, while the pair 
on one side, though generally alike, differ in minute details: several of them are of 
exquisite beauty. 

Inside are two pilasters against each woll fram which arches are thrown to support 
the roof. Outside, the roof has not a verj" pleasing effect: the round masses on each 
comer and on the summit serve no constructive piirpoae, nor ai'C they in very good taste 
as mere omaments. As Mr. Fergusson has recently remarked:—" All the carving is 
executed with precision and appropriateness, hut it is all wooden, or iu other words, every 
detail wouldhc more appropriate for a sideboard or a Ijedstcad, or any article of upholstery, 
than for a building in stone. The domes especially can hardly be traced hack to their 
grand and solemn form as used by the Patbflji architects. The pinnacles are fanciful, 
and the brackets designed more for omamont than work. It is a style, in fact, broken 
loose fram the trac principles of constructive design, and when this is the case no amount 
of ornamentj however elegant it may be, will redeem the want of propriety it inevitably 
exhibits.*** 

Until the death of the Maiji Sdhiba it was of dull reddisli standstone colour, but 
since then it lias been bedaubed and tlisfigured by a thick coating of whitewash. 


• //tjfffry o/I/tdiiitt aud Ed ft frit ATcftiii'dnrity pp. 60G, GOT, 
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XII. GHUMLI OR BHUilLI. 

In the south of the Nay^Lnagar tcrritoiy and about fortj miles west from pbfLuk 
^ is Ghumli, an old deserted capital of the Jaitw^ls—now of Purhandar. It lies about 
four miles south of Bhanwhr, in the last Talley facing the northj in the north-eastern 
end of the Bara lift hills, and concealed from the north by a lo^y ridge, which henda 
round in front of the opening to the valley or dell, shutting up the town in a sort 
of cnl de me, open only through the narrow yaOey to the north-west, by which it is 
approached from the modern village of Muldihnh* Up both sides of the dell its mined 
waUs wind in yarions directions along the sbelying ridges, which orerlook it, up to the 
simimit of the mountain, where was a fortified citadel still containing the walls of ma n y 
of the houses in a tolerable state of preservation, but entirely deserted except by wild 
beasts. The veiy vertex is occupied by a small temple of Mfttfi Ashpuri^—fayourite 
object of superstitions reverence irith the Jaitwh EAjputs. 

According to the traditions of the province, the earliest seat of the Jaitwda was at 
Srinagar, a few miles from their present one of Pur bandar. Soon afterwards it was at 
Bhimor or Mordwa jpnri, now a ruined site opposite to Morvi, and six gen.cin,tion& later 
—probably early in the tenth century, Gbnmli or Bhumli was made the capital, and 
adorned with imposing buildings by Rdja Sdl Kumdra, but iu Samvat 1369 (A.B. 1313), 
^ it feU, after a desperate siege, by au army Inom Sindli. From Ghumli the Jaitw^i chief 
then removed to Chaya, near Purbandar,—^thc latter being its port, which has since 
supplanted Chaya. 

Tins ruined and deserted capital was visited by tlie indefetigable Colonel Tod in 
1832, and described by him in his T^'aveh* in his usual glowing and exaggerated style. 
In 1837 Captain (now General Sir G.) Le Grand Jacob gave an account of a visit to 
it with much more accuracy and detail, t 

** AU is now jungle,^ says the latter, w'hera once multitudes of human beings 
resided; within and without the mined ramparts so thick is it, as to make it difficult to 
trace them even from a height. The ground plan of Gumll resembles a wide spread fan, 
the two sides of which are formed hy the gorge of the valley, leading up to the peak on 
w’hieb the fort is built, the circular portion being represented by the ramparts."* 

“The extreme breadth from the eastern to the western walV* he adds, "is about 
tliree quarters of a mile; its length from tlie north wall to the narrow of the gorge, less 
than half a mile; there arc tw'o flanks of about two hundred and fifty yards length, 
joining the northern face to the natural fianks offered by the hills; the eastern one with 
its semi-arched battlements, reaching half way up the scoop of the hill, is in a tolerable 
state of preservation, but the remainder is in ruins, the bastions have fallen in, and are 
only faintly to be traced through the jungle. A ditch, of the usual Hindu dimensions, 
surrounds the wall \ the masonry I was surprised to find for the major part of woU 
chiselled stone, with dove-tailed grooves for clamps; the iron or lead which may have 
been used for this purpose, has doubtless been long since pilfered. Tlicre were originally 


■ Tod^a “Travels t» Pfiefietii India, pp, 404 3, 
t Jour. E. A* pSpc vol. V. pp. 73 ff. 
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Itvo gateways to tbc north ami west/’' The last only was still standing till within a few 
years ago, and hears the name of Himapola, but only a fragment of it now remains. 

Tlie area contained within the limits I haye al)ove described, is now tenanted only 
by wild beasts, and other jungle inhabitants j mounds or lines of mbbish faintly pourtray 
the lino of streets, though I am disposed to consider the houses were obiedy of fraO 
matciials ^ notliing leniains as witness of its former slate, save an insignificant temple 
near the eastern wall, two smaU ilat^roofed ones of the earlier age of Brahnmnism, a 
splendid well, itself worthy of description, and the ark or royal citadel, the contents of 
which peculiarly merit notice; wells of good masonry are sunk here and there, which the 
trayeller should take heed not to stumble into. This ark occupies the centre of the area, 
and contains, originally guarded by a wall ali round, the palace^ and its adjuncts; a large 
bathing reseiroir, surrounded with small apartments as if for dressing rooms to the 
Zenana, if not the Zenana itself, is separated iiom the palace hy a court/* 

Tlie temple known as Navalhkhit stands in the middle of the other ruins/on a 
raised platform 153 i feet long by 102 feet broad. The enelosmg wall or screen on 
the top of this, however, has entirely disappeared ; and of the entrance only the steps 
and tho liases of the two massive pillars above them remain, (Plates XL. to XLIY.) 

Tlie temple itself measures 51 feet 5 inches from the thi'Cshold of the Ifandap to 
that of the shi'ine, and C7 feet 8 inches to the back of tho pradaksMna or passage round 
the shrine inside. The width from the north to the south doors of the Man dap is 
55 feet 7 inches. The level of the temple is considembly raised above that of the court, 
and is approached by a flight of steps at each of the three doors. The Mandap is of two 
storeys, with twenty-two columns on the ftoor, each 9 feet 7 inches high, and thirty 
shorter ones on the low screen walls that enclose it. It ia of a pretty common crueiform 
shape, the central area being 29 feet square; to each side of this an aisle is added, 
19 feet long, except on the west side, where in front of the sluiue it is only 15 feet 
7 inches long j outside these, on the tlirce outer sides, is further added a portico about 
8|- feet square. 

The shrine is 0 feet 1 inch square inside, and is roofed by a neat dome with 
cliffIcwdsf or sacred birds on the lintels of the octagon. The linga that once 
occupied it was carried off to Purhandar long ago, and is now to be seen there in the 
temple of KedomAth, 

Eound the alirine is a pradakshhift, about 3 feet wddc, but opening to over 
5 feet opposite the three windows that tlirow light into it on the different sides. 

The walls of tins temple are l)uilt of slabs of moderate sixe of the calcareous sand¬ 
stone so common over Western KAtliidwhd, and are set on edge and clamped together. 
This mode of construction has hastened tbc ruin of this stately pile, for tlie walls being 
tliin, when once a tree or plant has got its roots in between the slabs it has split the wall. 

Tlie central octagon of the Mutdaj} supports a frieze with a low parapet waH above, 
in frant of tlie gallery or upper floor, to which there docs not appear to have been any 
regular means of access, unless it may have been by some wooden ladder, Tho 
dome rests on the columns of the second storey, hut the pendentive in the centre and 


• Cnptain Jacob hta, cunouelj enough, inL-sUdLen the two^toreyed Mnnt.Lip ofihe X nvalikkha temple for & 
P&Iaco: the palnce probably etood close by Uua teiuple, but to the iiurth-H^t of it, flutl is how represented only 
by a heap of stoneA, 

t Cttculii^ mriiuioleucus f 
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some of tbe iippcr courses of stone liave fallen in, arui it is now open in llie nnddle. 
The cast or front entrance is more dilapidated than either of the otlier two ; the upper 
storev of the porch on this side has faEeu, much of tlie d^hris lying in front; and the 

lintel of tlie entrance is hrohen and supported in the middle hy a rough pillar huilt 

of bloeks of the stones which lie about. (See plate XLII.) 

Tile hraekets of the colimuis, both in the upper and lower floors, are sculptured, 
each with a different device (see plate XLIII.), consisting of KiHmnkhs (fig, 1), 

the or four armed figure (fig. 2), a hinl trimming its feathers (fig, 7), an 

elephant or an elephant's head (figs, 3, 5, 16), a large human face (4), a monkey, 
two ^dth one bead (10), a bird uith a flower in its beak (6), a horse with a man 
before and another behind, a prdr of bullocks hutting, an elephant and horse, a 
cock and sheep, a swordsman and elephant, a pair of birds (15), a couple of fishes 
(9 and 17), three monkeys, &c. 

The columns of the octagon (plate XLTM fig, 2) and four in front of the shrine 
liave bases of the broken-square plan, ivith a figure of a goddess or devl, having 
the left foot raised on the right knee, placed in a small compartment, enclosed by 
colonnettes and a canopy. Over this are horizontal mouldings to a height of 2 feet 
3 inches. The next division is 1 foot 8 inches high, and has a standing figure of a 
devfitai Ganapati, Siva, Thrvati, (S:c., &c., on each face, the small pilasters at the sides 
have the gra^d or griffon attached as a bracket to the outward sides. Over this 
is more ornamentation, and the column changes to an octagon, on the sides of which 
are carved eight as on the base, only somewhat smaller. At 5 feet 11 inches 

from the floor, the pillars become circular and are gu't, first by a collar of sixteen 
leaves and buds then by a string of Chakwd^j or birds, hanging by eight short 
bands from a cincture of Jozenge-shaped ear^'ings, ovei whieli is a belt, about 8 inches 
deep, of eight Kirtimukhs. The capital is 9 inches deep, and the bracket 131 iuebes. 
The other ten columns (fig, 1) arc much plainer : they are broken-squares to a height 
of aljout 4 feet from tlie floor, tbeu change into octagous, wiiich at 5 feet 11 inches 
terminate in leaf points, and tiio shaft becomes circular up to 7 feet 1-5- inebes udjcre 
the capital begins and is exactly the same as in the other coliunns, 

Tlie carring on the outside walls is what has chiefly attracted attention to this 
temple. On eacli face of the base of the shrine or yirndnaj under the windows, arc two 
elephants, and tmiaJcara or with tbeir trunks intertwined. On the upper memhei's 

of the base arc^ 1, A lino of Kirimiukhs* 2, Elephanis holding a band or I’ope in tbeir 
trunks, their ears just touching, aud at tlie outer angles a human figure struggling as if 
to keep the rope olT from him; and, 3. A line of figures, mostly tuiman, dancing, kuecl- 
ing, playing music, fighting, &c,, &e„ intermixed with elephants, horses, a linga altai-, a 
pair of intertwined snakes, hii*ds, figiu'es sitting on chairs, &c. Aljove this the first 
belt of the walls is occupied with figures of Devi or Lakshml, foiu-^arined, with the left 
foot raised as on the Pinal's of tlie l^fandap. Over this is a torus and some mouldings ; 
then the principal belt, as at Aniarnfith and elsewhere, filled with larger figures, prin- 
cipally gods and goddesses of the ^aiva mythology—some of the figures tolerably well 
executed, and the females witliout much of the usual exaggerations. The brackets 
supporting these have each a flower carved on the under side, with two leaves. Each 
compartment is enclosed by a pair of colonnettes with brackets of the goat-sliapcd or 
griffon figure {hrdula), with long legs and horns. The figures in the receding portions 




PLATE XLIir, 

BRACKETS FROM THE PILLARS IN NAULAKHA TEMPLE^ GUMLI. 
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and re-entrant angles are all males, or nearly so, and liave teards ot' the formal cut 
so common on Rtljput sculptures, and on the ^gures Mr. Shen'ing has styled * Bbar * ;* 
some have also moustaclies and occasionally a turban badly set on. Indeed until ’within 
a century ago or so, turbans are not usual on Hindu sculpture, and sucb as do exist 
are represented rather the head than it. Close above these last are two very 
small figures ou a sort of shelf. Above this belt is a cornice, of which monkeys 
ci'orni all the projecting comers* Among the minor sculptures in this temple are 
some obscene figures, but not many, and in obsenre comers. On a Vaishnava temple 
they would, probably, have been a characteristic featiue. 

Under the shrine window ou the south side, and ]ust o’v^et the two elephants, is a 
figure of Brahma and Saravatl; in the correspondiiig position on the west is Siva and 
Pdrvatl; on the north the figures are completely destroyed.; they were probably Vishnu 
and his consort Sri or Lakshml. 

The porches have been roofed with slabs, carved with human and animal figures, 
but they have nearly all fallen* The other eompartmeuts of tlie roofs have lotuses or 
other circular flowers carved upon them. 

Heaps of stones He about, many of them elaborately sculptured. But no inseription 
or date helps us to form any estimate of the age of this temple* It hardly seems to 
belong in style to the tenth or early half of the eleventh century, but may Ixave been 
erected in the latter half of the eleventh or in the twelfth century, A.D* 

In many of the stones there are small natiu'al cavities, which when exposed 
Imvc been occupied by plants tliat at first sight seem to grow out of the solid stone.t 

To the south-’west of this temple, and only a few yards from the outer enclosure of 
it, is tlio St^har or spire of what Tcxl calls “ the Temple of Wisdom,” or of Ganapati, 
and Jacob that of ** Hauuman : it is now so utterly ruined that no one say to whom 
it was dedicated (plate SL\^). Tfothiug remains of it hut the Vimmta or tower, bereft 
of the jambs and lintel of the door, and three or fom' pillars of the Mandap* But 
the style of this tower is of an old type; it measures 7 feet 0 inches square inside, 
and the walls arc 2 feet 3 inches thick, but unlike those of the Navahlkha, the stones 
are smaller, very carefully jointed, and laid on their beds* Tlie mode of closing tho 
spire, too, is the same as that of the Son or Suvhn K&nsdri temples ou the hill above, 
to lie described presently, and must belong to the same age, probably not later than 

the eighth or ninth century, A.D* * 

A Uttlc to the cast of tliis is the Vanifivasl—tiie ruin of an old Jaina temple, of ^ 
which only a few pillars of the Mandap and three of the small cells that surrounded it 
now remain—scarcely sufidclent, ’without turning over a large portion of tho fallen 

stones, to determine the plan and dimensions* 

The pillars are plain, hut the bracket capitals liave the same whimsical variety^ of 
■sculpture as those of the ^favaldkha temple* The doors of the little shrines of the 
Bdmii or Court have been ehilionitely carved in sandstone, but are mostly ruined* 


• Jotir/I. JL At. Soe. (N.S.) vol. V., pp* 376 ff., atiJ figs. 7, 8, and 10. 

t « T aaya Jacob, « a small tree grawiHgflut of the side of one of the stones whidi froin thfi 

tibsence of skj artiftcia) and ils emoolbly-iTTonghl stirfice, I c^uUl oialy aceotuil for bj &uppOtiing tbe 

seed to have been incrusltKl witliin it, on its original formation in llit‘ ^uany, which tUe rain of so nmiT centimes 
had ttt length sueoec^lcd in fnictifymg* If this eurmisc be corroct, it alTorda a striking inslMico of the Titality of 
the vegotatis'o prirttiplo* The “tone was a compact conglomerate*" 
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Among the stones 1 found an image of Pir^Tiuiitlia, carved in a liard yeHowish 
stone of great specific graTitv; it is about 4 feet high and hut little damaged (see 
plate XLVI, fig* 1), 

East of this again is the JethAni wAvj which must orignally hare been a largo 
and noble public well with steps down to llie bottom of it, and galleries above^ as in 
the Addlaj wAv near AlimadhbM; but half of it has entirely disappeared, and the 
stones haTc been carried off. At the hottoui of ihe descent on cacli side is a [fokhlB 
or niche, very neatly carved. On a slab on the right side, near the cntiTinoe at the 
east end, under a cow and calf eating balls of food, is an inscriptiou, of which only 
small fragments here and there are legible* It began 

^ probably Samvat 13S3=A.D, 1326-7; fourteen yeai-s after the traditional date of the 

destinction of the city, a circumstance which throws donht on even Jacob's date for 
that event* This great w ell was doubtless a royal work, and as the JaitwA chiefs never 
attempted to rebuild the city after its sack, we must suppose that this event did not 
occur till some time, but not long, after Samvat 1383. 

Scattered about all over the site of Ghumli are fragments of temples and other 
buildings, but so far as 1 could discover by visiting all I could catch a glimpse of over 
the Jungle or hear of from the villagers at MukhAuA, there are no others worth special 
notice either for size or carving. They appear to have been mostly small shrines of the 
^ 12th and 13th centuries, and now quite ruined. 

Ascending the gorge ahovo Ghumli, however, to the south-west, under some 
magnificent old mango trees, and commanding a splendid view of the N^avalAkliA and all 
the valley roimd it, arc three old temples* Of the first—perhaps a Vaishnava temple 
—the shrine I'cmains, 5 feet 1 inch square inside, with walls 18 inches thick, and a 
pradi^kskina 2 feet 5 inches wide round it. On tlio lintel of the shrine door is Ganesa, 
and on the frieze above is Vishp.u seated with Gai'U^ below his or throne, 

a nimbus behind bis bead, and female figures at each side; to the left of Vishnu, Ln 
another compartment^ is ErahmA, three-faced, seated cross-legged on two hmsas or 
sacred geese, with two female attendants; and to the right is Siva, three-faced, iritb 
the hull Is'andi below, and two females* JQl three have four arms each, and are about 
15 inches high* In front of the shrine door two pillars of the Jf&ndap stUl remain, 
divided into three nearly equal lengths of four, eight, and sixteen sides, with bracket 
capitals of the usual cruciform shape. 

The second temple, ou the south side of the last, has bad a Mandap with low screen 
wall 1 foot 9 inches thick. The shrine is C feet 1 inches square mside, with walls 2 feet 
inches thick, surrounded by a jjrfrrfffW irtn! 3^^ feet wide, Ibe outer wall of the temple 
fornning an oblong 17 feet 4 inches by 29 feet inside and 21 by 32^ feet outside, with 
four pillars in firant of the shrine 2 feet 2 inches square below, octagon above, and having 
square bases. They have round capitals and brackets of grinning Kirtimukhas and 
four-faced figures* The walls arc of plain ashlar, the stones neatly dressed and jointed. 
There has also been a porch, but it has fallen. 

The Sikliar is much ruined, hut has been emwed with a sort of Chaitya-window 
pattern, not deeply cut, and other mouldings usual iu temples from the eighth century, 
/ or earlier, to the 10th or 11th, and crowned with a large flat am htSilct, 
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On the south side of tliis are three small cells, oeeupied by an ascetic KAki 
and beyond them is a large old weU, built of weU-dressed stone. 

On the very summit of the hill is a small plain square shrine of As&purit 
and near it the walls of many of the houses of the long-deserted fort surrounded by a 
massive wall of which the crenellations only have fallen. 


Of the B^mapola or west gate,—which was standing only a few years ago, and 
might have then been saved by a few props, and cutting down the vegetation over it,— 
only two of the brackets now remain, hanging over the ruin (plate XLYII.). “ It is 
narrow,” says Jacob, “ but of considerable depth, containing five arches and apparently 
spaces for a double portcullis. The sculpture is worthy of observation; it consists of 
figures in parallel compartments, elepliants, lions, tigers* heads, warriors, musicians, and 
dancing women, well and boldly executed; a catalogue of ancient musical instruments 
could be compiled from these walls.** The gate, however, notwithstanding the praises 
it has received from visitors, was never probably equal to those at Dabhoi. It belonged 
to the same style and was of about the same dimensions, the w’alls being 13 feet apart, 
and the clear roadway between the pilasters II feet 6 inches. 

Outside this gate arc a few pfiliytis still standing, and many more trampled into the 
earth by the cattle, while others have been carried off for building purposes. They were 
formerly much more numerous. Jacob says—** I counted nearly a hundred of these 
testimonies to JaitwA valour; in the centre, that of some grandee is sheltered by a small 
mausoleum; most of these warriors, whether on horse or foot, have immense shields, and 
arc boldly sculptured; under one bearing a striking resemblance to the Grecian satyr, 
I distinctly traced the date of Samvat III8, corresponding to A.D. 1062. Time had 
been too busy with the other inscriptions to enable me to decipher them. ^ The figures 
carved on them are mostly represented on horseback—the horses covered with what may 
equally pourtray a thick quilt or chain armour. 


Just outside is the Derfini WAv, a much smaller and plainer structure tlian the 
Jethfinl Wfiv, and also much decayed. Between the BAmapola and MukliAnfi, in 
the vaUev to the east of the old city, arc the remains of several other wells. 

Outside the RAmapola, and to the south-west of the Derfinl Wfiv, are the remains 
of a prettv large artificial lake, the Sal^sar Talfio, formed by an embankment thrown 
across the mouth of a valley. At the east end of it is a small §aiva temple, now a 
complete ruin, the mandap entirely faUen, and the shrine o^y mm^, much 
dilapidated alwut the Sikliar. There is nothing, however, remarkable about it. 

Al)out 350 or 400 feet above tliis is another large talfio, the Son or Suvfin 
Kilnsfirl, with some eighteen or twenty temples at the west end of it, and two or t^ 
at the east, none of them very large, but aU apparently of tm earlier date than t^ 
lielow, and perliaps dating from the eighth to the tenth cent^ (see 
The larger ones consist of a square shrine buUt near one end of an oblong 
man,lap: and the smaller ones o ^i outer room^rch and a ceU. The man daps 

ModbA, Priti, Mali, Khyftti, and Sannati, the goddesses of ChaMitj, Kicnes, r irmncss, 

Pleasure, Wisdom, Fame, and Modesty respectively. 
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have fallen, except that of one of the three larger ones, shown in the backgrountl a little 
to the right of the middle of the view, of which a considerable portion is still entire. 
This appears to have been a Yaishnava temple with four columns in the niainla 2 >. From 
the pradakshbia a small door opens on the right or north side into a little room outside 
the enclosure wall; and at, the back and south sides thei*e are small openings or windows 
into similar apartments; these cells were prohahly for storing the clothing, jewels, 
and articles of value belonging to the idol. The roofs of the prudakBhma and aisles 
in these temples have slanted downwards. 

In the mandap is a figure of Vishnu, about 4^ feet high, broken across the neck, 
but otherwise scarcely damaged {plate XLVI, fig. 2). It would be worth removing 
to a local moscum at Bjkjkot, or even to Somliay. It was from these temples that Jacob 
removed thelrimurti figure of Brahma now in the Asiatic Society’s Alnseuni at Bomba}’. 

These slirincs, however, differ fiom most others in the way they are roofed; the 
Siiliar or spire being gradually contracted in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a f- 
squai-c aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab. In one of the larger temples, 
on the north side of this group, shown in the extreme right of the view, there appeai-s 
to have been two floora and above the second, the area is gradually contracted in tliis 
way. The shrine is 10 feet 0 inches square inside, and the walls 3 feet 9 inches 

thick, with a jiraclfii-tiiua C feet wide, La™g four windows, one on each side and two 
behind. 

^ At the east end of the Talslo is a temple with a pretty large roofed over in a 
si^lar way. as is also its shrine. ’ Tlie iraUs of aU are built of carefuBy squared stones 
laid on their beds, and most probably built without lime, though before they ceased to bo 
- used some of them, at least, seem to have been pointed and wbitewasbed. 

Many carved stones, pdf/yd*, images, &c. lie about. 

Tlie legend of the destruction of this place is thus told* by General Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob:—"The Bhit’s story of the cause why Bbumli fell,” he says, “via., the curse 
pronounced by Suan KasarSn, a copperamith’s toghter, as a punishment of the RiVia 
for his attempts on Iier virtue, is founded on something less vague than the generality of 
such like legends; one of the temples on the hill is dctlicated to her, and still bears her 
name. Tlie following local tradition throws light on the manner of the times 

“ Son (or Snail) Kftsftrln, a celebrated beauty who flourished about A.D. 1113 
(Samvat 1169) was demanded in marriage by a Bilmattia of BftliriAwM named 
Rakhayit, as a rcwai-d for his valour against the RilnA’s enemies; hut on seeing her the 
RAnfl. was himself captivatctl by her ch.arms, and sent scertA notice to the BAlmAwild 
chief, of the excellent opportunity for removing his reheltious vassal which the man-ia^e 
ccremomes would present; the event happened as wished for, and the BAbriA hero was 
slam by the troops which liis own chief brougl.t (hither for the purpose. SuSn Kfts&rln 
was meoasolable; she refused all the solicitations of royalty, and at length fled from his 
violence to the shelter of a Brahman’s abode; here her cause was espoused by all the 
brotherhood as a pomt of honour, and no less than one hundred and twenty-five performed 
<i«y«+ on themselves, to Ijar the RAnA from bis victim; all tliis. blood, howerer, did not 


• Jount, fL jU, Soe. tqI. V. p. 78, 
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quench the prince s ardour; the virgin bride uttered the fearful imprecation wiiich 
ruined his eapitab and then escaped to offer herself to the flames, a victim of tyranny, 
love, and superstition/^ Tod relates the tale nithoiit mention of the B^brifl. chief. 

Soon after, he adds, came the invader from Sindh, when Ghumli was invested, and 
defended for six months. All that was precious to the people, their families and 
children, were placed in Bhimkot,” on the summit of the liill, “whose defence was 
entrusted to the Mhdrs, whilst the prince, his chiefs, and auxiliary Kiljputs defended the 
taMiii, or lower town. As the siege slackened at night, the defenders used to visit their 
families in Ehimkot, of which the besiegers took advantage, entered Gunill, and 
following up their success, scaled Bhimkot, An indiscriminate massacre followed, in 
which Si vaji, the Tarquin of Giimli, Ids kindred and friends, were cut to pieces ; their 
names are enumerated, and amongst them arc manv of the ancient tribe of D^hi,” The 
date of this catastrophe Tod gives as S. 1109, or A.D, 1053, that is, 60 years earlier 
tJian that given by Jacob. “ The Asitra^,* ** he adds, “ (as the Islamites arc generally 
styled by the Eijput bard) arc distinctly stated to have worn long beards; and it 
is added, that, Miaving read the Koran in the temple/ they forthwith returned to 
Sindh/** 

If Suan KiWlrin, however, lived in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Ghumli 
was not destroyed till the fourteenth, it is difficult to see what connection the one had 
uith tlie other. The truth seems to be, that some time during the fourteenth century, 
and probably in the first half of it, J4m Uni cl invaded Baraclh and besieged the Bdn& 
in Ghumli. After a long contest, UnAd, despairing of success, returned with his army 
to Khchh. Here, according to tradition, his son Bdiciani,t ashamed of the disgraceful 
termination of his father’s expedition, assumed the command of the army and conducted 
it back to Ghumli, which place he reduced after an obstinate siege of twelve months. 
The Sammfls destroyed tlio city, winch the Jaitwfts, &om superstition, did not attempt to 
rebuild, but removed tbeir capital to Cbaya near the sea coast. Pnrbandar, said to 
be on the site of Sadhmapura, mentioned in the JBhag<tvai was at first the 

port of Chaya, but has since become the seat of government of the Jaitwh chief 

Probably owing to the resistance made by the Baradli KAnAs, the SammAs, after 
reducing Ghumli, returned to KacUh, without establishing their authority in the country, 
Ji\m UnAd, however, is said to have given his territory in Sindh in charity to the 
ChArans before setting out to conquer another, and on BAmani’s arrival in Kachh on 
his way hack ho formed the design of establisliing himself there, and succeeded in 
doing so. 

Prom MuMiAna I made an excursion to SakrO] A TalAo, about nine miles off, but 
fully a third of the way was through jungle among the BaradA Mils, where riding 
was impossible. 

It is a small artLficial Lake in the bosom of the hills, and bas four shrines at the 
cardinal points. That on the south, facing east, seems to have been tho principal one, 
and is the only one still used. The small Maiulaps of all of them have fallen, and the 


* Tod^s Travels in Western India^ p. 416. 

t 5Tny Uhs not hiiv» boon Manai wenaocKHa In llm Kflchh ftnimls ? See b^w pp. 197, 190, 
t CciiL Bombay SeteciwnSj XXXIX. (N.S.J pp. 166, ^7, 
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Vimdnas or shrine towers measure about 7 feet 2 inches s(juare outside. I found no 
inscription here. 

Between three and four miles south of MukhhnhHs the Vethiya \rAv(plates XlilX., 
L., and LXIX. fig 1), which, with tlie Chhatra in &ont of it is 208J feet in length. The 
Chhatra orMandap at the cast end is supported by twelve pillars, and measures 18 feet 

6 inches si^uare. From this the steps descend to the JFdc, which is 11 feet 10 inches 
wide, bridged over at intervals, about 40 feet apart, by three canopies, at one end of each 
of which narrow stairs descend into the JFdVf l andin g on the platforms below. The 
circular well at the west end is 18 feet 8 inches in diameter, but the whole is filled up 
with earth to about the level of the first platform below the surface, about 12 feet down, 
and large Banyan trees have taken root on the sides which have been faced with 2 feet 

7 inches of stone in front of the rock out of which the whole has been hewn. The style 
of the pillars, &c. is in keeping with that of the Navalhkhh temple : the same whimsical 
variety in the bracket figures is also very noticeable, and there can be little hesitation in 
referring it to the same age. 

At Phsthar, a little to the south, is an old temple to the sun-god Surya. It is of 
the same plan as those at Son Khnshrl, but roofed with long slabs of stone. The 
pradakshina has had a slanting roof, and two small windows at the back. One pillar of 
the Manclap alone remains standing, with four-armed figures on the brackets. Ga^e^ 
is carved on the lintel of the door, and Siirya inside is represented much as Vishnu 
usually is, but with only two hands, and holding up a flower in each, with a nimbus 
behind the head, ringlets descending from behind the ears, and wearing a sort of mural 
crown. (See plate UCY. fig. 1.) Beside him arc three smaller figures, now somewhat 
defaced: one of them has been a well-carved female with a mace (?) in her right hand, 
and her hair dressed in the style prevalent in the great Saiva temple at Pattadkal.* 

A small temple in front of this has been entirely seized upon by the roots of a Vad 
or Banyan tree, which twine round the stones of the roof and walls and about the 
images—ten in number, and each about 2^ feet high, among whom are Ganapati and 
several female figures, one a horse-headed Kinnara, all in a sitting posture, but much 
worn by time. The Sdrya Whv on the east side of this is also overgrown by a Banyan 
tree. 


See Fir$t SeoiOM’« Report, p. 30. 
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XIII. GOP. 

A march northwards from Bhumli brings the traveller to the village of Gop, a little 
to the south-west of the isolated Gop Hill. To the east of this, at N^nil Gop or Junli 
Gop, is a large cavern that has been occupied by ascetics, and on visiting it, I discovered 
in the village the shrine of an old temple,—perhaps the only fragment now standing of 
the old city, which appears to have covered a considerable area round the present village. 
Tliis shrine seems to have been last used as one of the comer towers of a small fort, the 
east and south cvirtain walls of whieh liave been built of the stones of the temple that 
once surrounded the shrine; for in this ancient type of temple the shrine occupied almost 
the centre of the building, and was surrounded by a double court, the outer one a few 
feet lower than the inner one and shrine. (See plates LI., LII., and LIII.) 

Tlie shrine itself is 10 feet 9 inches square inside, and about 23 feet liigh, with walls ^ 
2 feet C inches thick, built of coursed ashlar, each course about 8 inches deep and earefuUy 
jointed, but built without cement of any kind. At 11 feet from the floor are four holes 
in the back and front walls, each 14 inches high, as if for joists; and over them, in 
the side walls, are six smaller ones, as if for rafters. 

For 6J feet above this the walls are perpendicular; then the area contracts as in 
the temples of Son KAnsari at Ghumli, six or seven courses having bevelled edges, but 
those above them square faces, until the apex is covered by a single slab. 

Part of the front wall over the door has some time or other fallen, and been rebuilt, 
but with the inner sides of the stones turned out, showing the sockets of the clamps 
with which the stones had been secured. On the left jamb of the door is carved the 
line— 



It is not easy to say what may be the age of these letters; but I feel inclined to 
regard the building as the oldest structure of the kind in KAlliiAwAd, and probably not 
later tlifin the sixth century; how much older I am not at present prepared to say. 

Inside are two flgures in yellow stone to which the villagers give the names of RAma 
and Lakshmana:—HAma with a high square Jluktiia or headdress, and Lakshmana with 
a low crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a spear in his right hand. 

On the fragments of the basement that remain are many curious dwarf figures 
like the gam we find on the caves of BAdAml, and on the old Vaishnava temple at 

Aihole; but the stone is very much weather-worn. 

Tlie roof is quite peculiar, being a hipped one,—pierced with two chaitya-windows, 
or dormer arches on each side (plate LH. fig. 2), which have all originaUy contained 
figures. Ganapati is still in one on the west side, and another Deca occupies one on 
the north. About 2J feet l)clow tlie string-course on the wall-head are a senes of 
holes as if for the ends of beams—doubtless those that once supported the root of the 
surrounding temple, or inner court, which has been 35 feet 2 inches squmc, with a bay 
on tbe cast side 18 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 3 inches. The outer court, possibly open above, 

or at least laterally, must have been about 9^ feet wide. 

A A 2 
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XIV. JAMNAGAR or NAUANAGjVR. 


The town, of J&mnagar the capital of the J/idejil Jiims or chiefs of the province 
of Hftlar is quite of recent origin, having been founded by J Am RA val as his capital, 
when he was driven out of Kachh by RAo KhangAr in Sam vat 159G (A.D. 1539). Its 
V founder called it NavAnagar, a name by which it is still as well known as by the 
alternative one of JAmnagar. Being a comparatively new city there is not much of 
antiquarian interest about it. Indeed the most important buildings belong to the 
present century, the city liaving been largely built by the JAm Ranmalji about forty 
years ago, though some of the large Jaina temples may possibly be somewhat older. 

At the 'village of NAgnA close by, are many monumeutal PAliyas and some old temples, 
but in no way noteworthy. 


The front of the Palace (plate LIV.), the Behli gate (plate LV.), and a small comer 
fort of the town,--built by the JAm Ranmalji, the sixteenth chief in succession, who 
came to the gadi in A.D. 1811,—arc fair specimens of modem Hindu arcliitccture. hi 
the first example will l}c recognized at once the same style as in the MaqbArA at 
J^Agadh (plates XXX\ II. and XXXIX.), only here applied to a dwelling instead 
o a tomb. The perforated stonework is confined to the arches over the windows on both 
^ oors. The balconies to the %vIndo'ws in the upper stories are much in the style of those 
in Jain temples of an earlier date, but the wider portions of the balcony arc here opposite 
to t e piers between the ivindows, and the details of carving, though even more minute 
than m older works, are by so much the less artisticaUy effeetive. The ui)per cornice, 
carved more elaborately than any piece of upholstery, is, however, in strange contrast 
with the plain red tiled roof that surmounts it; and the whole effect is spoiled by the 
repeated coatings of whitewash it is thought proper to bestow upon it regularly. 

Tlie gateway was iulemled to be a fine one, and the inner one, partly seen throuch 
e dwrway, is really fine so far as it was finished, but J&m Eanmal died before it was 
comp eted, and a new Jhm arose who cared for no such things, so the scaffolding was 

pulled down and even the holes m which it was supported were left unfiUed up, and so 
it stands as when its projector died. * 

A new temple of Vishnu or DwatkilmUhji in the modem style, is in eoursc of 
b, «u DW„_..,b. d™” or ,h. .teb. 

uas men loned m the last report of the district as ‘ a Dharmashlfi-a work of genei-al 
pubhe utility . A set of six images of black marble—Vishiiu or Krishna, his 
viUiana or <^er-Garuda, and his wivcs-Satyabhfimfi, the daughter of ^trfijit 

ammTf’ of JAmbaviin king of the Iieam, and RhdhA 

—are ready for installation as soon as the temple is completed. 
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XV. KACHH. 

The tongue of land forming the produce of Kachh lies between 22° 46' X., the 
latitude of Navanhr Point, and the parallel of 21°, and between 68® 22' and 71° 3' of 
East longitude, having an extreme length of 168 miles, and a breadth varying from 
•18 miles in the west to scarcely 30 in the east, and at one plaee between Dudlii and 
BachAu, of only 13 miles, is bounded by the Ran on the north, east, and south-east; 
by the Korl or Lakpat river on the north-west, by the Arabian Sea on tlie west, and by 
the Gulf of Kaclih, separating it from KAthiAwAd on the south. The great salt desert 
marsh or Ran to the north contains the Islands of Khadiarand Pachham, with some 
smaller ones, and the grass tract called Banni. The principal sub-divisions of the main- 
land are—1. PAvar—said to be the original seat of the KAthls,—about 50 miles in length 
by 20 in breadth along the southern margin of the Ran, and bounded on the south by 
the Charwad range of hills; its capital is Bhuj, founded by KhangAr in Samvat 1605 
or A.D. 15*48; 2. GardA Pathak, between PAvar and the Kori river; 3. AbdAsA, 
so named from JAm AbdA, the fourth in descent from JAm LAkhA who gave the name 
of JAdejA to the tribe,* between the ChArwad range and the Arabian Sea; 1. Kunda 
Pargana, a small district in the extreme west; 5. KAnthA or KAn^hi along the south 
coast; G. MiyAni, east of PAvar, taking its name from the HiyAnA tribe which resides 
chiefly in it;t and 7. VAgad, occupying the i^eniusula in the east, 

Of these, K Ant hi oddently gave origin to the name of Kdy6i applied by 

Ptolemy to the gulf that washes its southern shore, but which the author of the 
FeripJus of the Erythrean Sea calls the gulf of Barakc. Ptolemy, however, also places 
an island hereabouts (long. 111°, lat. 18°) which he calls Barakc, indicatuig ^)crhaps the 
Bet or island of SankhodAr, or perliaps more probably Okhamandal, which may liavc 
been then an island, as it is almost stUl so at high ^^*atcr; the Greek BAPAKH here 
representing the vernacular HvArakA (in Magadhl—BaravavAe). 

The Ran J is also mentioned in the Eeriplm as “another gulf beyond the Indus, of 
which the northern coast is unexplored and called Eirinon,*’ tlie Sanskrit Irina; “and 
consists," the author continues, “ of two parts, of which one is called the Greater and the 
other the Lesser; but both these seas arc full of shoals and of eddies that arc rapid 
and close to one another, and stretch far out from the shore, so tliat frequently when 
the mainland has been lost sight of vessels run into them, and being earned forward into 
the inner cii*clcs of the vortex, are destroyed. Now a promontory stands out above 
this gulf which, after nmning east and south, trends from Eirinon to^vards the west, 
encompassing tlic gulf called Barakc, which contains seven islands. Those escape 
who falling back a little round the entrance to this and make their way into the open 
sea, while those who arc once fairly locked into the hollow of Barakc are destroyed, 
for great and exceeding heavy is the surf, and the sea is boisterous and muddy, and 


• Jam Af)^a ruled over this dbtrict, and his descendants aro still known as Ab^ds,— Ind. ylaT. v<d. V. p. 1(57. 
t See Ind. An4. vol. V. p 172. 

t On tho Ra^ conf. Pottingcr in Journ. Rot/. At. Sdc., vol. I. pp. 206 fi*.; Btirncs, Tram. Rotf. As. Soe., 
voL III. pp. 569 ff. 
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has eddies and rapid currents. The bottom in some places is broken, and in others 
rocky and sharp, so as to cut the cables tliat lie upon it, sometimes snapping them at 
once, and at others fraying them away on the bottom. And the indications of these 
places to those coming from the sea are enormously large black snakes meeting them; 
for in the parts beyond these and about Barugaza, the snakes they meet are smaller 
and of pale-green or golden colour. Immediately beyond Barake is the gulf of 
Barugaza and the mainland portion of Ariake (or Larike), the principal state of 
the kingdom of Mambarus and of all India. Of this realm, the inland portion 
• which borders on Skythia is called Aberia, while the portion along the coast is called 
Surastrcnc.*** 

^ Professer Lassen locates the Audumbari of Sanskrit writers—the Odoembarce of 
the Greeks—in Kachh. The Kori mouth of the Indus also, which separates this province 
from Sindh, is identified as the Sanskrit Lonivarl, known to the Greek geographers as 
the Lonibare, as being the outlet of the Lonl or Lunl river which falls into the Ran 
at its north-eastern extremity.t 

Capt. IViifordt says the conquest of Kachh “by Menander is well attested, 
for \mquestionable vestiges of it remained in the second century, such as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and very large wells of masonry, with many coins of Menander 
and ApoUodotos.” This is founded on the statement of Strabo already referred to 
(p. 13). 

Tlie early history of Kachh has been but little, if at all, investigated and is 
involved in the greatest obscurity. The only scrap of information we have from 
^ published sources is the notice by Hiwan Thsang (cir. 610) in his which runs 

thus:—“Cc royaume (do ATi^-cA’a) a environ trois miUe li de tour; la circonfdrcnce 
de la capitale est d* * * imc "vingtaine de IL Sa population est tr6s-nombreuse, et toutes 
les families vivent dans ropulcnce. II n*y a point de prince Ce pays est 

sous la ddpendance du royaume de Ma-la^p'o (MMvfi) auquel il ressemble par la nature 
du climat, les produits du sol et les mceurs des habitants. H y a une dizaine de convents, 


* Pfrip. Maris Erythrai^ § 40, 41 :-^40 Mcra M corofM* riv 

>e/Mg(Tai tc ixiKiytrai U i ftiv fusfis i ii irtn dfifirtfa xai ti>ai f}(«rra xal 

dxt ^ /nifi) /vox/XX<ur t4 v>.«79i, W ko* 

T*^rct> 8c to5 eUptmiffur, dvixapirff dxi rtt Eip&ti/ dyaraXify koI tck party tl{ rift 

t/xxtpiXafifidptP aCrit riy KiXxtP Xtyifuyty Bapoxijy, yija*tf{ irrd ifivtptti}.iffift 4 tty, ti xtpl ptiy T»c dpxd^ at xiptxtxirrtf 
t>Jyty ixfrit xal ri xi>,er/t dyaipaf/Mrrtf tl 9i ilf o^nfr xaToxXcif^Arcc Tipr rtS BapeUtv drJ^^rreu’ 

ri pup ydp KZpta yiya xol >Aur, ^ 8c $dXarra rapa^d^t 6^pd xa) 8 ^«k c^cvea xal ftditi< iDJyytPi. *0 8c *y 
Tjo-i puy axi^VKi^ *y nat 8c xtrpdi*,^ xol dxi^t^ptf, Srti rtp*»if9cu rdf xo^axcifUvo^* dyxdpaf 8A rayjittp dxtKOwrtpuyaff af 
8c xoi awrpittpkipaf h rf Ey,pi47a» V airSy ruf clxi xcXay»( ip^tpiiptif tt xptaxartSrrtf tftif ifXtppuylBtif xal 

ptiXastC iy ydp rttf purd raZra rixttf xal T«r< xc^l ptMpinpu xal rf xfdpMtn y/vet^mf CxartHriy. 

41. Mrr4 8c tIk Ba^oxi;* ierty I Bapiyd^y Ktkxaf xal ifxuptf r^f 'Apieunif ydpatf, r^f Mapt^ptv fiartPuiaf 

*I>'8an(< «I<ra, Ta^xipf rd /*!» puviytut, tj nytpt^tpra *Atr,pia xa>a7rai, t4 81 xapa$a>^xcia 

Ivparrpify^, 

For *Apuunj(, the MS. reads *A^ix^<, and some editors have proposed Aa^udi;, others 'A;taxs{. Muller’s 
Geog. Grac, Min.^ I. 288, 289; and conf. Lassen, De Pentapotamia Indica^ p. 26. 

t B&rd is a roadstead,” or “ to the seaward,” connected with Adr, Sank, edn, “ water.” 
t Asiat, Res.^ vd. IX. p.231. “Tradition,” he addis “sajs that the nnoient city of Teja in Kachh,” at a 
remote period the metropolis of Snrhshtra, “was founded by an ancient king callod Toja,or Teja-Karija 
There were three brothers descended from Iluhwnku,—Pnru, Buj, or Boj, and Teja ; the two first are noticed 
in the Pur&naSf in the prophetic chapters, where Pnru is generally called Pnru-Kachha, and the other Buja 
Kachha.” 
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qui renferaent environ millc religicux, ct oii I’on (Studio cn m6me temps lo grand 

ct le petit VMcule. On compte plusieurs dizaincs de temples des dieux; il v a 
beaucoup d’h6rC*tiques.”* 

The provincial language, Dr. Wilson says, ** is nearly identical with the Sindh! 
spoken on the lower banks of the Indus, from which the immigration of population into 
Kachh seems principally to have taken place. The Kachhi is now but Httlo used in 
^ any literature or business.” Gujarilti and IlindustAni arc spoken by great numbers of 
the people; understood by all except those in the north, who follow a pastoral life and 

speak Kachhi. Gujardtl is principally used in business correspondence and taught in the 
schools. 

KA^his are probably the earliest race w'c can now identify as occupants of 
Kachli, where they were a powerful, if not the ruling, race till the arrival of the 
Sammhs: their stronghold was PAvargadh, but they probably held tlie southern 
coast also. They seem to have been originally, as to some extent they yet are, a fair 
race, among whom, even still, blue eyes are not imcommon. From their physiognomy 
and name they have been supposed by Tod and others to be of Skythian descent. '^It can 
scarcely be questioned that like many later immigrants they entered Kachh from Sindli. 
They were doubtless pressed upon by the ChAvadAs from PanchAsar and northern 
GujarAt, jmd by tlie YAghehis from SardhAr and Munjpur before the invasion of the 
SammAs. They were driven out of Kachh in the fifteenth century by JAm Abda into 
PanchAJ De^ in the SurAshtran peninsula, where probably offshoots from the tribe had 
previously settled, and to the whole of which province they have since given the name 
it is now best known by, — while in Kachh there is not now probably a single native KAthi 
family. 

With the the KAthis in early times were doubtless also settled the Abhirs or 
A hirst still pretty numerous in different parts, and who probably came across the Ran 
fwm PArkar. They are worshippers of the goddess MAtA, and of VAcharA — a RAjpAt 
saint. They are divided into five sub-tribes: — (1) Machhua, living about Dhori, 
KunariA, &c.; (2) PrAnthaliA, in the district of PrAnthal, in Kachh; (3) BorichA, 
in KAnthi; (4) Sora^hiA, who came from Sorath and arc scattered over VAgad; and 
(6) ChorAdA, fh)m Chorild, living about Adesar, PalAnswA, SanwA, Umiyu, JAtAwAdA, 
BelA, &c. They have long since spread into KAthiawAd. 

^With the Ahirs we naturally associate the RebArls—also called BhopAs firom their 
being priests of M At A—the Hindu Cybele—^almost universally a favourite divinity of the 
aboriginal tribes. They are a pastoral tribe, tending flocks of sheep, goats, and camels. 
Their women ma^c woollen yam, from wliich they get their blankets and acuUs woven 
by the Dheds. ’ They are from MArwAd, but most of them have the peculiar Persian 
physiognomy. Tlicy are tall and robust, and have an oval face and aquiline nose. They 
live for days almost solely on the milk of camels. 


• Stan. Julicn, Mrmnirft sur let Contriet Occident, t. II. p|». 161, 162; anil conf p. *103, and Vie de 
Ilimten Thsang, pp. 205, 206. il. Virien dc Saint Martin supposes that the A-cKadi which Hiwnn Thsang 
visited before Kha-ch*a may have l)ecn the Thai or Thar on the north of the Rai?. It was only 300 /i. or 
59 miles distant. 

t Trant. Horn. Lit. Soc. voL I. p. 287 ; vol. II. p. 232; Tod’s Rajatthan, voL IL p. 443; Traeelt in 
H ettern India, pp. 353, 421 ; Lacsen, Jnd. Alt. (Ist. ed.) I. 539, or (2Qd ed.) 652 ; Ind. Ant., vol. II. p. 314 ; 
voL III. pp. 86, 227 ; Elliot’s Races of S. fV. P. voL I. pp. 2, 102, 136, 180, 388, 396. 
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' Another pastoral tribe are the Jats,* well known on the banks of the Indus, and 
found in the north and west of Kachli. They have been supposed to l)e Skythians or 
Getjo, but in the country they are said to have come from Aleppo in Turkey, and at 

one time ruled over part of Kachh, but were driven by the JAdejhs into WarAi and 
BajAnA. 

The Kolls are an aboriginal race scattered over GujanU and Kachh, where they 
are found chiefly in VAgad and ^VnjAr Chovisi. They used, ‘ in the good old times,* to 
live by robbery, but that having now failed to be a paying profession they have betaken 
themselves to cultivation. They are of many clans, and probably the BAbriA Kolis, 
driven out of ThAn by the ParmArs before the KAtliis arrived there, had come from Kachh. 
They are now found in BAbriAwAd to which they give name, and have been conjectured 
to lx? the Barbaras of Sanskrit writers,t who are said to have expelled the Brahma 
Kshatris from Sindh,{ when they came into Kachh, where they are still numerous. 

The ^IlyAnAs, another lialf civilised tribe,§ reside chiefly in the district of MlyAnl, 
which receives its name from them. They serve as Sipahis, and also, till but recently, 
lived by robbery. They are of the following family and sub-tribal names, some of which 
indicate their RAjpAt origin, though they came originaUy from Sindh, and liave long 
been Muhammadans:—BAnthA, BAphan, BApA, Bhalota, BbAmdA, BhukerA, ChalAngA, 
ChAniA, CbAvadA, ChhuchhiA, BAndhi, DhusA, GagadA, IIoilA, JAm, JesA, Jesar, JliAbai, 
^kal, KandechA, Katia, KechA, Kevar, KhArA, KliirA, Khod, LAdak, LAniA, ^ifakwAnA, 
Malak, MankA, :MathadA, MayAntrA, MayAtrA, Med, MendhA, MokliA, XAngiA, XotiyAr, 
PAdA, Padehtir, Pant, PatrA, PehA, RAjA, RAyamA, RochA, SAd or SAl, SAndhAni, SannA, 
SayechA, SedAt, SiAriA, SlrAchA, SisodiA, SodhA, TrAyiA, TrilAngA, VArA. 

^ The ChAvadAs crossing into VAgad may have been supported by the GujanU 
'in^ of the ninth and tenth centunes: indeed, tradition seems to point to some of the 
^rlier of these sovereigns as liaving held at least the eastern portions of Kachh, while 
ana ChAvadA and his successors Akad and Bhuvad ruled the country just before 
the Solankis became supreme in Gujarat. “After the accession of MularAja 
0 lii to the throne of Pattan, and the subsequent expulsion of the ChAvadAs, in 
a^ut A.D 912,** writes Major J. IV. Watson, “one of the queens of Samantsiilha 
ChAvadA by tribe a BhAtiAni, fled to her father’s house at Jesalmer ^vith her infant son, 
hen a chdd of a year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and when he grew to man’s 
estate he bc^me a formidable outlaw, and used to ravage the Pattan dominions. He 
conquered nme hundred villages in Kachh, and built Morgadh, which he made the seat 
0 his government, and hero, consolidating his rule, he reigned for many years. He was 
succeed^ by Im son Vikramsl, whose son was VibhurAja. VibhurAja was succeeded by 
s son TAk^ji whose son and successor was Seshkaranji. Seshkaranji was succeeded 
by his sonlAghji, who was succeeded by his son AkherAja, and AkhenAja by his son 

Cu„nin.h... vol Tl, pp. ^0, 54 iJ ; ipl « ^ 

//ai; 7 o 8PP- 320; and conf. 

t M Ant. vol. V p nf Savaras and Pulindas os wild tribes. 

Po^Un3’aC«/rA,p. 135; Wilson’sp. 340; Trout. Itn,n. Lit. .Soc. 
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lejas!, Tcjasl by Karamsinha, Karamsinha by TiVkhansmba, TAJdiausiilba by Askaranji, 
Askarauji by Mokamsiiiha, and ]^Eokanisiriha by Punjtlji. PunjAji lived in the rei^ of 
Sultuu Alii-ud-din Kliilji” (A.D. 1295-1315). “When the JAdejils extended their 
sway in Kachh, they drove out PunjAji Ch5vadi\,*’ “ Prom this it may be inferred that 
the J5dej5s liad only lately come in^ the country, and were scarcely masters of it in 
the end of the thirteenth century. '^^By the Solankis the earlier of these ChitvadAs were ^ 
probably driven westwards, for MulaiAja Solanki occupied Kanthkot when pressed by 
the ChAlukyas of Kaly^ (cir. A.D. 982), and it was ai Piltgadh in Gardii that one 
of their chiefs W5gam Ch^vada was slain by the fratricide Mod and the Samm& 
refugees from Sindh. We find traces of their rule here and there in small townships 
till the end of the thirteenth century. There is a temple of Mahfideva at Bhuvad 
which bears an inscription, dated Samvat 1346 (A.D. 1289), containing the name of a 
Th&kur VanarAma, who is supposed to have been a ChAvadA. At present the CliAvadAs >/ 
have degenerated into KhavAsas, or Muhammadan sipahis, and a family of pure RAjpAt 
descent can scarcely bo found in Kachh. 

Other tribes of llAjput origin are numerous: among them the SodhAs, a branch of 
the PnmiAra race, remarkable for the beauty of their females, came from Umarkot 
and the borders of the Rail between Kachh and Sindh.• They are both Hindus and 
Muhammadans; some are landholders, and others cultivators and sipahis. The 
Sindhal SodhAs, now in KAiithl, formerly possessed Pachham. The RAmdepotrAs 
are another branch residing in KhAva^. 

The VAghelA RAjputs were once powerful in the east of Kachh, where they ruled y 
till overthrown by the SammAs. They still hold some towns of importance in VAgad 
and PrAntlial, such as Gedh, BelA, JatAvAdA, Lodrani, BhimAsar, PalAsvA, &c., and are 
tributary to the Bhuj DarbAr. vWhen the VAghclAs came into Kachh the Gujar , 
RAjpAts accompanied them, and it was chiefly through their assistance that they became^ 
masters of that part of the country, as a reward for which they obtained the rigl^ of 
tilling the land. They subsequently defended the VAghelAs from invasions from ^nthout. 
Tliey are found chiefly in the VAghelA towns, where they live by cultivating lands. They 
are of the following races:—MakvAnA, Chanesar, Khoda, ChAvadA, ChahuvAn, 
Gohel, Umat, DudiA, DAbhi, PAdariA, ChAnd, ParmAr, Tank (Tuar), &c. They 
do not object to the remarriage of their widows, or to their females appearing in public. 

The BhansAlis, also called Vegus, were originally RAjpAts of the Solanki race,) 
but have long ago ceased to liave any intercourse with them. They put on the sacred j 
thread and consider themselves Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and arc\ 
said to have come with the JAdejAs and become their first rAyats. Some of them are 1 
merchants. They arc to be found in the southern and western parts of Kachh. 

The Loll An As or LavApAs,t said to derive their name from Lohogadh, were 
originally RAjputs of the RAthod race, w'ho were driven from Kanauj into Sindh, 
whence they migrated into Kachh about the thirteenth century. At present they wear 
the sacred thread like the BhansAlis, and call themselves Kshatriyas. They are to bo 


• CouC R&s M&l&y vol. I. p. 294; Tod‘a R&jasthan^ voL I. p. 93; Elliot’s IFizU of Ind.^ vol. I. p. 217 ; 
Postans’s Cutch, p. 136; TV. Bom, Lit. Soc.^ vol. II. pp. 238 ff. 

t Conf. Journ. R. As. Soe. vol. I. pp. 239, 247 ff.; Trans. R. As. Soc. voL 111. p. 564; Trans. Bom. Lit. 
Soc. vol. U. p. 232; ElUot’s Hist. vol. I. pp. 145, 151, 192. 
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found in every pnrt of Kachh. Once they took a leading part in the affairs of Kachh, 
and were its most able kilrblikris and generals. They take up any profession that 
^ suits them. Tliey arc porters, menial servants, shop-keepers, cultivators, clerks, and 
kArbhAris. Some of them are as handsome as the llAjpflts of the purest blood. 

The Saiigh^lrs were one of the trilies that accompanied the Samni&s fiom Sindh. 
They were subdivided into four castes when they entered Kachh. Other tribes of 
RAjpdts, such as ChAva^, ChAhuv^ns, &c., joined them, and there are at present 
seventy-two family nukhs. Some are Muhammadans and others Hindus, but all worship 
the Yakshas, which are supposed to be some foreign race that saved them from the 
oppressions of JAm Puvanl by killing him. The Hindu SanghArs, of whom the 
BhamdAs in VAgad are a branch, are chiefly found in KAn^M; the Muhammadans, 
said to be of Arab descent, are settled in AbdAsA, ModAsA, and MAk. 

^ The BhAtiAs, originally BhAti RAjputs from Bhattiner on the north of MewAd, 
like the JAdejAs, claim to be Y Adavas. After their migration to Sindh they degenerated, 
it is said, into fishermen, but the MahArAja of the ValabhAchAryas gained them over to 
wear the sacred thread, and to follow the rules of his sect with much strictness.* They 
have of late greatly risen in the social scale, and are among the most enterprising 
merchants, trading with Bombay, Arabia, the coast of Africa, &c. 

The KhojAhs or KhavajAhs, now Shiah Muhammadans, were originally mostly 
Hindus of this BhAtiA caste. Now they have a separate religion of their own, consisting 
of the Das Avatdras of the Hindus grafted on the Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans. 
Their high priest is His Highness iigA KhAn of Bombay, to whom they pay extraordinary 
reverence. They do not go to the masjid, but have a separate place of worship called 
the Khditd. There are some reformers of late among them who, rejecting the mixed 
creed, have become Sunnis. They are chiefly cultivators in Kachh. The Pals are also 
Muhammadan converts from BhAti RAjputs. 

^ Among the other tribes of RAjput descent may be named the BArads, BhambhlyAs, 
Chhugars, Dais, JhAlA8,t KAndAgarAs, MAyadAs, Kanades and PasAyAs, PehAs, 
Mokalsis and MokAs, ReladlyAs, Varamsls, VerArs, &c.J 

But the most numerous are the different divisions of the SammA tribe of RAjputs, 
to which the JAdejAs, or ruling class, and their kindred families belong. These 
divisions or families have assumed different names from their various ancestors. From 
JAm SammA, the son of Narpat, the ancestor of the race, wo have the SammAs and 
SamojAs, who came into Kachh at an early date in the history of their tribe and 
settled in Pachham, where they are still to be found as Muhammadan girAsiAs and 
herdsmen. The Kers arc descendants of ManAi, one of the first chiefs who came into 


• Hist, of the Sect of JlahdrdjoB, pp. 44, &c.; Briggfl, Citiee of Gujanuhira, pp. 237,238; TV, Lit. S. Bom.^ 
vol. n. pp. 230, 231. 

t Wo first Lear of tho .Tlial&s,” says K. Forbes, “ under the name of Makvan&s, at Korautigai^h, or 
Eeroko^; at which placo Vehiy&a ruled in succcasion to numerous ancestors, when tho Y&gheUs were tho 
sovereigns of GiuanU.** Ho supposes Kcrantiga4h to bo tho same as Eopthkot. May it not bo the modem 
Kheda ?—lids 3/d/a, voLI. p. 297; cont Wilson's JnfaHticiiUy p. 159. 

t For further information respecting these and tho other caster, see a paper in the Indian Antiquary (vol. 
V. pp. 167-174), drawn up at my request, and on the basis of a list of my own, by Mr. Dalpatr&m PrApjivan 
Ehakhar, Inspector of Schools at Bhuj. As no list previously existed, it supplies an important want, and has 
been made to a very large extent the basis of the notes bore 'given. It was prepared, however, too hurriedly to 
be complete, though it may form an excellent basis for more extended research in tho province. 
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Kiichh. The foui'tli in descent from TJnflsd, the brother of Manlii, was L^lkliSb, 
the son of Jfitd5, from whom his descendants derive the common name of Jhdeja.* 

It is to this Lhklih that the introduction of female infanticide ia attributed. The 
descendants of Eata EAyadhan, the son of JAm lilkliti, pass by the general name of 
Bhadg, who liave either becomo poor peasants on acconnt of their lands having heen 
sold, or divided among the fratemityj or encroached upon hy their powerful brethren of 
more recent descent from Eho Khanghrji, the founder of Ehuj. The foEowing are 
among the principal Dhang tribes i—Ahdh, Amarj B4rhch, Bliojdc, E5tth, Bedh, 
GajaDj Hothl, Jftdft, Jesar, Kltyfl, Koret, Mod, Pa&r, &c» 

Hdlh, the second son of Gajan and grandson of Eata Myadhan, subdued all the 
villages in the south and west of Eachh, and founded the Hhlh tribe> the chief of 
which, Jhm EAval, in the sixteenth century, usurped the Government of the whole 
country, hut was finally driven out by RAo KhangAr* He went to KAthiAwftd, of which 
he conquered the western part from the Jaitwfts, and gave it the name of HAlAr, where 
he founded the town of KavAnager and made it his capital. The Jhm of NavAnagar is 
descended from him. Those who remained in Kachh hold some villages as their gird^ 
in the districts of Ehnthi and HAlAchovish 

These are all, properly speaking, JAdejds, but the name JAdejh or JhAdejA is 
specially applied at present, in the province at least, to the descendants of JAm 
Hamirji (cir. A.D, 1530), who are of the Siheb, EAyah, and KhangAr branches. 

Many of the JAdeJ A clans have adopted the Muhammadan religion, hut stUl retain 
their nnkh^ or family names. 

The other trilies who belong to the same faith are,—the Mehmaias, who arc Sunni 
converts from the liohAnAs and came from Sindh; BohorAs, Shiah converts from the 
Brahmans, having their Mull A at Surat; AgarlyAs, originally RAtheds, from AgrA; 
AgAs, BhandAris, Bhattis, DArAds, MangAriAs, OtArs, FAdyArs, Piiuls, RAjada, 
EAyamAa—converts from Mokalsi EAjputs, SedAts, Vehans, &c.; and of S iiulht 
M uh,*iTnTnaj da ns —HAlopotrAs, NArangpotrAs, If odes, HingorAs and HingorjAs, 
Nets, Poara, &c. ^ 

Among the Brahman castes are,—Audich, Saraswat, PokharnA, NAgar, SAchorA, 
SrimAli, GimArA, Modh, and EAjgur Brahmans. ^ 

Of YAir^iAs, there are SrAvaka of the OswAl, SrlmAli, Bhojak, and LokA gachhas; 'n 
and Vaishnavas of the Mesri, Kandoi, Soni, SorathiA, Mndh, VAidA, and perhaps other J 
divisions. 

There are three divisions of the ChArans:—1, KAchhclAs (Kachhis); 2, MArnvAs 
(fromMArwAd); and 3, TAmbcls (from Sindh), The last two are the family hards of 
the JAde jAs, and enjoy several villages as given hy JAm RAval and the DarbArs 
of Eaclih. The M AruvAs and EAchhelAs reside in MAk, and thoT Ambels in EAn^hi. 
The KAchhoIAs arc money-lenders, and trade by caravans of bullocks. The difference ^ 

* Tbi? origin of tLo name is tliqa given by a RAo cf Kncb, in a yad fcinii.Hliod to the Poltticnl A^nt in 
IS50:—’" At first Jikm JAflo bad no Hon ; and at tlmt time tlie RSni of bis ^otmgor brotbor Virji, named 
Kupajitmi CbahuTim, bore twin fion?, Urn eldest, Lftklifyi, and tlio yoimgnat Mkhiiuji. A twin in tlio Sindhi 
langungo is called nyddi birtli. Jada Jim adopted the older LAkhflji, from which tinoc OLkha was ujhcd Lbe 
fton of Jim. In the Gnjamti bmguage hO b Cflhed rimlano Puifa (such a one's son), and in Iho SjudliLm 
languDgo Jnnya (a twin). From that tho namo of Lfi.khA or has been derived, and 

the doscondjujtfi of lAtbA JAm Jmvo boon called Jldejn^’— S^iecthnst XV. p. 205. 
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between a Bhfit and a Clifl-ran lies chiefly in the latter being a simple reciter of 
a Biljpflt’s praise in short, rude, poetical pieces, while the former is a tegular genealogist, 
and sometimes the historian of the family. 

The Kuhbisor Kulanihlsof Kaehh are chiefly of the Anjanfl, and Levh divisions; 
few, if any, Kadav&s arc found. 

'^The Pheds^ the lowest caste among the Hindus, arc found in every town and 
village. Prom their nukJts, or family names, many of them appear to have been 
originally of RAjpAt descent. Por instance, we find among them SolanMa, Chfiva^, 
JliAhls, Vighelis, &c.^The Hindus consider themselves polluted by their touch. Their 
profession is that of w'eavers, cobblers, woo<l-sphtters, and tanners. They also take the 
hides and entrails from the carcasses of dead animals. Those who serve as guides to 
government oliicers are also called ]VIegliYfl.ls. 


XYI. JAHEJA HISTOET. 

The JArdejft or Jhfidej& princes of Xachh, who claim to be descended from Ktisbna 
and the TAdavas, trace their descent through a mythical line of eighty sovereigns of 
^ Sonitapura and Misr — the latter Egypt, the former (otherwise called Hevikota) the capital 

of BAniksura, a legendary king in Southern India, whose story is told in the Tl^hnu 
JPurdiia.* We come to something more like a real personage in Jim Narpat, though 
he is said to have fled with three brothers from Misr, * embarking from the port of 
" TJrmArA ^ and to have gone to Osam hill in Soratb, where his eldest brother, ITgrasena, 

became a Muhammadan and took the name of Aspat, while a younger brother, Gajapat, 
is the traditional ancestor of the ChudhsamAs of Sorath. Karpat is then said to have 
taken Gazni,t killing Piruz ShAh. Hcn*as succeeded by his son SammA, the ancestor 
of the SammAs, who was driven from Gazni *by SultAn ShAh the son of Pimz ShAh/ 
and went to live at KijarAnand; by his wife KalubA, a Makwanl, he had a son Jeha 
or Tej^kar, married to a PaimAr, hy whom he had a son and successor JAm Net a. 
Net a was married to a Rathod, and had a son JAm NotiyAr, who, by one of his wives, 
a ChAvadi, bad a son JAm tldharbad. One of his 'wives was a Sodhl, and bore 
JAm tJdliA, who was married to a GoMl, by whom he had JAm RAn, or RAhn, the 
father of HdhAr hy a ^odlil. JAm UdhAr*s son was JAm AhdA, who married a 
ChAradl and became the father of JAm EAkliiyAr, who finally established himself 
^ at Nagar Samai in Sindh. He in turn is said to have married a Sodlil, and by her 


• Wilson’s PtjAiitf Pufi^n, blc. V. di. 32, 33, pp. 591-^96 (4to. edit.); anti cotif. Hindu Theatre^ vol. If. 
pp. 396-99 I //oTTrajim, (aps. 55, 171, and 172; aud toy EiepfuintUf ^ IS, and note 26 ; Fr. BuclimiaD ploct^ 

Sonitapura in Bengal, 11. H. WiL'Mit in Soatlieni Indio, mid Wiiford identiflea it with Monjopottaiia,_ Anar 

J?«. Tol IX. p, 199. 

9 ^ t Gftzni is nlso an old niuno of Kh&mbnt or Camhay. 
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had LAl^hA Gliur4r4 Of Dliod^ra. Tlieae seem all to have lx>eii potty chiefs 
of the Sammi^ tribe In Siudh, probably before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
lAklid Gharlrtl vrsts succeeded by Iiia son Unail, who was murdered by Ms brothers 

and l^landi. Mode and three of his brothers were then obliged to flee into Kackh, 
where their relatiTO W^gam ChiivatTlb was reigning j here also they killed WA,gam 
Chdvadd, reduced the scren Vilghelit tribes, and obtained possession of the province. 
After five reigns tbe line became extinct with Puvar^. 

Tlie only name that figures prominently among these five is L^tkhS, Phulbnrs,— 
tbe fourth on the list,—hnt^ thougii probably belonging to the fourteenth century, it is 
a matter of no small diflicnlty to fix his date. The Bardic chronicles differ widely 
respecting it, some placing his death as early as Samvat 901, Le. A.D, S44, and others 
in S. 1201, or A.D. 1144. Unless, as is most probable, there wei'e other lAkhfls with 
■whom the son of Phula has been confounded, both these dates ore too early, even the 
latter by, perhaps, about 200 years. Different attempts have boon made to rectify this. 
Capt, Haikes, taking the traditional date about S. 900, saysLi\tha is supposed to 
have come to Kachh about A.D, 843.” And Dr. Wilson, starting from tliis converted 
date, says: “ * About A.D. 843 * should be ^ about A.H. 843,* the equivalent of which, 
Samvat 1521, is given as the year of the ascent of the {at Vinjan) by 

Eayadhan the son of Lfikhh JidanL”* Now the Hijirah year 843 redly correspout^ 
with S. 1496; but if there were an error at all of the sort supposed by Dr. Wilson, it 
would he in the SttJJivat year itself, not in its CQH^eried form, and to read A.U. 900, 
or Sattw€tt 1551, manifestly gives too late a date; for we have nine princes between this 
and Samvat 1606, and therefore can scarcely assume Mtu Eayadlian*s accession to have 
occurred later than S. 1450, nor perhaps earUer than S. 1400^ while his father L&khA 
Jdm, the son of Virji, and adopted son of J6ni JhdA of Thathik may have come 
into Kachh about S. 1407, or A.D. 1350. 

Lhkhil Phulani*s Pdiya at Adkot in Mthi^wM is variously reported to be dated 
S, 901, S. 1101 (in the time of BMma of Gujarat), and in S. 1301 (in the time of Kumdra- 
pMa). If the Pdliyd is genuine and the inscriptiou legible, it is to be regretted that we 
have no copy of it for the settlement of this point. ^L&khu is said h> have been 
kiOed in a war with llularhja of Gujarat; hut ilulardja Solanki fiounsUed S. 998 
to 1053, wMch is much too early. Major J. W. Watson therefore argues t that it was 
with Muluji YAgkela, aided by Sinhoji Eathod, that lAkhd contended at Adkot, 
and an inscription on a well near Morwlda, of EAna Ylsal De, the fifth in descent 
from Muluji, is dated S, 1516; hence Mulu ji must have lived about Sam. 1400-1430,— 

in perfect accordance with the date assumed above. 

Previous to this, Singhdr, the fourth of the SdnuA princes of Sindh, about the 
beginning of the twelfth century (A,D. 1092-1107), “directed his efiorts against the 
country of Kaclib, and extended Ms sway as far as AIinikbai.”t 

In Mr. MaleUs translation of TdrtMu^B Sind, the following passage occurs: “ After 
the death of Xhaflf,! the people, the men of weight under govermnent, and those out of 


t 

t 

5 


Bambfiff Selections, Ko. XV. p. nnd Indian Anliguarjf, vol. lil. p. 22S. 
lian Aniigtuiryt vol, II. pp. 316, SH ; vdL, III. p. 42 ff. 

Sckctiofis, No. Xni. p. 41, hus « Nanik Efiiot^a IBft- f>/ India, vol I, p- 216. 

out AIL 536 or A.D. 1142. 
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omploY, agreeing that it was proper, raised Bhdil, the son of 'Umarj and grandson of 
Pitthu, to the throne of the Saltannt in his place* When ail the affairs of the state 
were drm in Iiis hantk, Singh dr, a zamindfir, came to pay his yearly taxes* He hecame 
acquainted with Diidh. This had lasted some time, when one day he spohe of Xachh in 
the following terms, in his presence, saying that hfe had heard that the Sanimh tribe had 
determined to come to ThhtliA to take it, and that he shoald he prepared for this* On 
hearing tliis, Dddd, collecting forces out of number, marched to Kaclih, and he scTerely 
twisted the ears of those people* Then a man of the Samm4 tribe named Lhkhd came 
as ambassador, bringing presents and a Kachh horse, making offering of these, and 
asking pardon for their sins. Dddh with great kindness, gave him presents in money, 
a Jjorse and a khil'af^ allowing him then to depart.** * This most have been about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

In the end of the thirteenth century or early in the fourteenth, the tlirone of the 
SumrAs was usurped apparently by Arml],t a tyranndcal oppressor* “ PrcTioua to 
this, says Mir Aluhammad M*asdm, ** some men of the SammA tribe had come from 
Kachh and had settled in Sindh, where they, formed alliances with the people of the 
counhy. In this trihe there was a man named tTnar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and in the morning a 
party of them entered into the house of Arniil, slew him, and placed hia, head over the 
gate of the city. The people then placed Unar on the throne.** This event probably 
took place not later than A.X), 1351,J and it is to bo remarked that the Sammhs are 
almost invariably spoken of as a Kachhi trihe. Alter a short reign Unar was slain by 
his own subjects, and was succeeded hy JAm JAnA, another SammA. and JAnA by 
TamAchi, who at least in one M3, of the TaHkhi IfaMmt is caUed “the son of JAm 
Unar. § TaniAchi was succeedetl !>y his son Malik Khairud-din, who was invaded hy 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, A*D* 1361. He was succeeded hy his son J Am Bahanlya, 
and he by Ms brother I Am TamAchi H. (A.D* 1367 ||), JAm SalAhu-d din (A.H* 
1380^1391) followed TamAcM, and “ Ms fct act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon hy refractory subjects. He accordingly sent a force 
to punish them, and after inflicting salutary chastisement he marched against Kachh. 
Some obstinate fighting ensued, hut in every battle the breeze of victory struck the 
standards of the JAm, and he retumed home in triumph with tlie spoils.”^ 

The next mention of Kachh in the Sindh annals is that " on the 6th of JnmAd al 
awwal in the year 858 A.H. (May, 1-151 A.H.) JAm RAyadhan came forth. During tho 
reign of JAm Tughlak (1125^152 A.D.) he had lived in Kachh, and had formed con- 


* SeUctiom, No. XHI. pp. 41. 42 j Sir n. M. ElMot'a Ifht. of IniHa, vol. L pp. 2lT, 218* 

t The Mnntukliui/u-t Taw^rlkh calls him Hamtr Sumii ; Elliot*s HuL Ind. I. 845. 

t The Tithfjm-l^KiTdm places this in 1351 <A.H. 752). The Mr Ndm^ to indicate tluvt 
m AD. 1334 (A.H. 734).—Elliot's md. toL L p. 494, If ihia is the Dnaf who invnded Edthiawad ond 
b^oged Ghumil {anti, p. 185), both these dates are rather late^—that is if the traditioDoJ date of the destriiction 
of GhiuoH can be depended on aa correct, ivliieli, howepfir, is doubtlnl to the extent of afewyeara. 

§ Bombay SEUctiomi No. XTTT- 48 , 

I This dale ™ correctly given by Prinsep ic hk Tubltt, p, 149. but the correspoiadiog Hijirali dale was 
misprinted 732* Id Mr. Thomas's ediUon of the Tahiti, A.H, 7S2, is aUowed to fitantL and its iwtuviileiit 
A.D, 13SO, inserted with it. * 

H Bombay SkUcHohs, No. XIU^ 49-50; Elliot, Hut, qf India, toI* I. p, 227 ff. 
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nexioDs with tlie people of thfit coimtrjr^ He lintl mmn tamed a considerable body of 
tried men, to whom bo paid great attention, and to whom he used to give fine horses and 
other suitable presents. These men looked upon biim as a wise and superior man, and 
devoted themselves to him vrith great sincerity. When he heard of the death of Jfl-m 
Sikandar he proeceded with his entire force to Thiitha, and there assemhling the people, 
he addressed them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, hut that he 
wanted to securo the property of the Musalmtlns, and to accomplish their wishes. He 
did not consider himself worthy of the throne, hut they should raise some fitting person 
to that dignity, when he would he the first to give him support. As they could find no 
one amon g them who had ability for the liigh office, they unanimously chose him and 
raised him to the throne. In the coiirse of one year-and-a-haJf he brought the whole 
of Sindh under his rule from the sea to Kdjai'ikL and Kandharak,* w^hich arc on the 
boundaries of Mdthila and Uhtlwar, When he had reigned eight years and-a-half, the 
idea of sovereignty entered the head of J4m San jar, one of his attendants.^* Eight 
years is then assigned to Jdm Sanjar who died in A.D. 14G1, only seven years and nine 
months from the death of Jdm Sikandar I ^There is evidently some error here; hut wliat 
is of more importance is to observe that Bllta Kayadhan of Kaclih cannot, as Hr, 
Wilson suggested, he the same as the J^m H^yadha^ here mentioned, who must he 
placed 80 or 90 years later; but in the Kachh family there is another Jhm Riyadh an 
Hfild, the great-grandson of Ehta Eityadhan, who might be the contemporary of, if not 
identical with, this EAyadha^ who entered Sindii in 1454; the name, however, seems to 
have been of not unfrequent occurrence. Possibly inquiry inKaehh might clear up this. 

And now, assuming the approximate dates adduced above, the Chronology wiO 
stand thus:— 

Al>out A.H. 1250 (S. 1307). Lhkhh GhnrAr&, Gudfird, or HhotUrh of the 
Sammfi, tribe was Jdm of I^agar Thatha in Sindh. He had eight sons. 

dhm XJnad or *lJmar, his eldest sou, succeeded him,t but was put to death by his 
brothers iloda or hludn and jManili, who thou with bilndha and Phula fled to Kachh, 
where they defeated the CbAvadhs of Phtgadh, and the Vaghclhs of Kanthkot, and 
established themselves as rulers. 

About A.J}, 1270. Ji\m Mu^ slew his maternal uncle Whgam Chivatlil and esta¬ 
blished himself at Gunthari: he was succeeded by 

About A.H. 1290, Sara the sou of Mu^a. 

„ 1305, Phula the son of Sto. 

About 1320 (S, 1370). L&khSi PhulfliHi ruled at Khcilakot, subdued the Hhthis, 
and conquered part of KhthiAwid, accoxdmg to some reports, he ^vas slain at Adko| 
in Kathiiwdd, others say he was mm-dered by his son-in-law. 

About 1311 (S. 1401), Pura or Puvard Gahimi, his nephew, after a short reign, 
was killed by the Ynkshas; ho left a widow E^jl, who invited lAkhfi Jffin to EAchb. 

About 1350 (S. 1400). Lhkha Jfim, the son of Virji and adopted son of Jurn Jadfl 
of Thfithit; Jfldil, who gives name to the Jftdejfis, was the son of Sandha, a son or 
descendant of Tamfiehi Sammh the son of Jhm Uuad, the elder brother of ilucla. 


• One MS. lum only KajEW j Mr. Malet giifes “ Kajar, MnHE, imd Khuadt^ 

f Con fills be tbo Botne Uiui4 wlio au^coodod Armil in Hbdb, and was put ta dentil * hj bb subjects * ? Soo 
flibOTi?, p. 190* 
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About A.D. 13C5 (S. 1421). Rata R^yadban, son of lAkhA succeeded; bo 
bad four sons, of whom tbe third Gajau, ruled at BtiiA near TberA in tbe west of 
Kacbb ; bis sonlltll^ gave to bis son Rtkyadban (cir. A.D. 1450) and descendants tbe 
name of HilM,. With the J4m of Navanagar they now possess HAlar in KAtbbiw^d. 
RAyadban's eldest son Deda or D^ar ruled at Kan^hkot. 

About A.D. 1385, Athoji, the second son of Rata RAyadban, ruled at AjApur to the 
north of Bbuj. 

About A.D. 1405, GAhoji or Goclaji, son of Atbo. 

„ 1430, Vehanji, son of GAbo. 

„ 1450, Mulvaji, or Madvaji, son of Veban. 

„ 1470, KAnyoji, son of Mulva. 

„ 1490, Amarji, tbe son of KAnyoji. 

„ 1510, Bblmji, the son of Amarji. 

„ 1525, JAm Ilamirji, son of Bbimji, murdered in 1537 by JAm RAval 

IIAlii, who was afterwards driven out of Kacbb, and foimded NavAnagar or JAmnagar 
in Kathbiwad (A.D. 1539). 

In A.D. 1548 (S. 1G05). RAo Sii KbangAr, son of Hamir, who had fled to 
AbmadAbad, was aided by MahmAd Shah in regaining bis dominions, and distin* 
guisbed by tbe title of RAo. He founded Bbuj as bis capital. From this date the 
chronology is well ascertained. 

A.D. 1585 (S. 1G42). RAo BbArmalji, son of Khang;ir. 

1631 (S. 1688). RAo BbojarAja, son of BbArmal. 

1644 (S. 1702). Rdo KbangAr II., nephew and adopted son of Bboja. 

1654 (S. 1711). TamAchi, brother of KhAngAr, son of Meghaji. 

1662 (S. 1722). RAyadban II., son of TamAchi. 

1697 (S. 1754). MahArAo Sri PrAgmalji, after murdering bis brother Revaji, 
placed KabAnji, Re\'a’s son in command at Morbi, which his descendants have held ever 
since. In his time JAm TamAchi, tbe sixth in descent from DAla, was driven out of 
QAlAr and came to PrAgmalji, who sent his son Gho^ji with an army and restored 
TamAchi. HAlarji, the son of PrAgmalji’s brother KAgalji founded the towns of KotArA, 
Kotri, Kangarcbi, GodrA, &c., and was the ancestor of the DalAni branch of JAdejAs in 
AbdAsA. 

1/15 (S. 1772). AlahArAo Sii Ghodaji, son of PrAgmalji. 

1718 (S. 1775). MahArAo Sii Desalji, son of Gho 4 ^, imprisoned by lus son 
and died A.D. 1751. 

1741 (8.1798). MahArAjadhlrAja Mirza MahArAo Sri Lakhpatji, or LAkliA, 
son of Desalji, obtained from A h mad ShAh, PAdishah of Dehli, the Utle of MahArAo 
8ii and the ** Mai Moratab.” 

1760 (S. 1817). MahArAjadhlrAja Mirza MahArAo Sri Ghodaji II., son of 
Laklipatji. In his time Kachh was four times invaded from Sindh. 

1778 (S. 1835). Mahjirs'ijadhirAja M. M. Sri RAyadhan III., son of Gho/laji. 

1813 (8.1870). MahArAjadhiraja M. M. Sri BbArmalji II. (MAnsingh), son 
of RAyadhan, by a concubine, dethroned. 

1819. (8. 1876). MahAriljadhinAja M. M. Sri Desalji II., son of BbArmalji. 
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The genealogy of the JMej4s may he represented thus:— 


JAm 

JAm 'i*iunAchi.* 
JAm SAndhn. 

j 

JAm 


LliuiA GoplRL 

I 




AIadAi, 

ancetior of the 
Kcrs. 


Muda. 

SIba. 

PnULA. 


Otim. 


Veryor. SAndhn. 


Viiji. 


Jam Lakh a Phulaki. 


j- adopted —JAm Llsnl JA4cjA. 

Gnlio. Rata Ratadoan. 


LAkhijAr. 


Hclo. 


Gotjb. 


Phula. 


PuvAEA or PurI. Seta. Dcda. 


OrnAji, cap. AjApur. 


. f 


DedA or DAdar, anctitor of the 
DedAs, cap, (Ctntlikot. 


Gftjan, cap. BArA. Hothi, aneettor of the Hothts. 


Gaho or GopA. Phnla. DaL JihAji. 


VtllAS. 

J 


Butta, 


BArAch. 


HaIa, Jiqjh 

ancestor of the Tlk\h^. | 

I I-^ 

JAm RAyadha?. Ab^A, oacr^or Moda, 

j of the AbdAs. of the Moda. 


1 

McLVOJi. Disar. 

« J 

BnttAs. JAdA. 

, 1 

Kubera. 

1 



Kata or BArAch 
KAnyo. ancestor 

1 of the 

1 BArAchas. 

Relriya. Bhata. 

1 



HarAhal. 

HaripAl. 



1 

RArajl 

T & Jt.1 

Unad. 

1 1 

Amarji. VerAwaL 

1 

PAchkriyo. Varamsi. NAgiya. 

Ustiya, 

ancestor of the 
UstiyAs. 

TamAchi. 

HiirliliftiDs 

BuImji. Amaiju MokalsL KAyA. 

1 

.lihAii. 

Har^hal. 

LalcbA. 

1 

Hamiuji. BhimjL 

1 


-- DAilar of 

AliyAji. RAo Kiiakoaii. SAhebji. Riynb. 

j ane. of the ane. of the 

BiiIkmai.. SAhebs. RAyabs. 

1 

1 

KAmabai 
married to 

MahmAd Bigarah. 

VAgad. 

JAm RAval, 
founded 
Navanagar. 
A.D. 1539. 

1 . 

BnOJAKAJA. 

Me^ha. 




Khakoab II. 

Tamachl 

1 

Ratadhan 1 L 




RovAji, 

murdered by PrAgji. 

1 . 

KAnyoji, 

founded the Morvi sUte. 

I 

NA^ji. 

HAIar, 

held the Giras o/ KA^lhi and 
Mohra; ancestor of the 
HAlAnts. 

Pbaomalji, d. 1715. 

GopAJi, b, 1681 . 

Desalji, b. 1707. 

1 

LAKnrAT. 


Aliyld*' 


GopAJi IL 
1 




RItadhax 


m., A 


1763. 


PrithvirAja* 


MAmungh, afierwards RAo Bharmalji II. KcAarbAi, LAduba. 

I married to the NawAb ef 

JonAgadh. 


Sri Desalji n., b . 1816. 


• Instead of TaroAchi. some genealogies insert Sama, KAku, RAyndha?, and PratAp or Pali, between Unad 
and SAndhn or SAndhobad. 

(UMO.) C C 
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The history of the princes from Khang^r has been succinctly told by Dr. Burnes in 
his Sketch of the Eistory of Cutch,^ and by Lieut. Baikes, in his Memoir,^ and need not 
be further noticed here. Neither of these accounts, however, mentions the invasion of 
Kachli by Mirza ShMi Husain Arghun (1522-15^^1).J 

Th^narrative of Mir Muhammad M’asum runs thus:—“ When Shllh Husain had 
returned from the capture of Multan to Bhakkar, a petition came from the Am i r s of 
Thatha saying that Khang&r was preparing to come against bim.”§ ShlUi Husain 
immediately went in that direction "Nvith expedition. On arriving near it, ambassadors 
came to him from Khang^r, saying: * My relation Amir Amravi was formerly slain in 
your quarrels. My people collected to take their revenge, but you had g^ne to take 
Multan, II and I preserved your reputation in not coming upon your families at that time. 
Now it is necessary for you to make peace, and to give me a portion of Sindh; if not I 
will make war with you.* * § Mirza Shah Husain replied: ‘ There is no other language 
for me except war. The plain which I coloured with the blood of Amir Amravi still 
retains the mark of the blood of him, and before your arrival, I am coming there.** 
ShAh Husain, leaving some troops at Thd^biX to protect the families, marched against 
Khangtbr. Having passed the intermediate space, he came near Kachh, where the failure 
of grain came upon his army, &om w’hich his people became much distressed. Shdh 
Husain and all his chiefs agreed that it was ad^dsablo for them to attack Khangflr from 
four directions, and that whoever by chance first felt him, those who were near should 
come to his assistance. The first of these bodies directed upon the enemy w'as that of 
Sultiln Muhammad Klidn Bakri; the second was that of Mir Furukhi; in the centre 
was SMh Husain hirnsrlf ; and with the fourth were Mirza Isa, and Mir Abik. Kl ia ng Aj 
only received news of Shdh Husain alone coming writh a weak force, so he marched with 
10,000 men, horse and foot, in his direction. By chance, marcliing along, the noise of 
the beating of Nagarahs reached the ears of Sultan Muhammad, wlio said to his men: 
‘ the noise of the Nagarah comes to my ears.* All expressed their wonder at such being 
heard in the jungle. Ho then again heard the noise, and sent some people to the top of 
a lull to look about and bring the newrs. These brought word that KhangAr was moving 
writh a large force towrards Shflh Husain. The Mirza having heard of the approach of 
the enemy towards him, marched quickly writh his troops to meet him. In the meantime 
Sultan Muliammad, having come across, arrived in front of Khangdr. He then sent a 
stirrup-holder to Shiih Husain, saying, ‘ Do not advance from where you arc; God 
willing, I wrill not allow him to come upon you.* He also sent a Kassid to Mir Furukh, 
to come up quick. When KhangAr’s forces came in sight of their foes, they dismounted 
from their horses, forming lines, and taking their shields and spears in their hands, tied 
themselves to each other by the ends of their waist-cloths. SultAn Muhammad directed 
the brave men with him to take nothing in their hands but their bows and arro'ws. In 


• Appended to his Narrtilive of a Visit to the Court of Sindct pp. 147-221 (Edin. 1831). 

t Bombay Government Selectionsf No. XV. pp. 11-44, 96-133, 

X This passage, like too many others, ia also omitted from Elliot and Dowson’s translations from tho 
Muhammadan Historians. It is greatly to bo regretted that where passages are omitted in this otherwise volaablo 
work, clear r^umes of their oonteuts are not giren. From this serious defect the work is frequently misleading. 
The want of Indexes, too, renders it troublesome to consult. 

§ C!onf. Wilson's Suppression of Infanticidcy p, 59; Bombay ScleetionSf No. XVL pp. 93, 94. 

I This was in A.H. 932, or 1526 A.D. 
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this manner there was good fighting for two or three hours. Khangfir’s two leading 
lines became food for the eagles of the brave men of Sultikn Muhammad like pigeons : 
the remainder of his troops placed their faces in the direction of flight, and those, running 
away, came upon Mir Furukh, who made grass of them with his sabres. The troops 
remained there that night; the next morning the whole went forth to plunder the 
villagers and country, making many prisoners, and numbers of horses, cattle of all sorts, 
and property of various kinds fell into the hands of sipahis, Shfih llusain, returning with 
victory, arrived at 'Rihiha.” 

In the reign of RAo Godaji or Goiji, Kachh was invaded by the Sindhians with 
80,000 men, imder Alir GhulAm ShAh K alorA, in 1762. A most sanguinary battle was 
fought at JArA, about 18 miles from Lakhpat, immediately after which GhulAm ShAh 
retired, and, at the village of Mora, on the north side of the Ran, tlirew a hand or dam 
across the Pharan branch of the Indus, causing the stream to flow into other branches 
of the river. The flow of fresh water into and from the Ran being thus stopped, 
and no resistance offered to the sea, a large area which had formerly been a fertile plain, 
yielding from rice cultivation an annual revenue of 20,000/. to the Kachh DarbAr, was 
converted into a dreary barren salt marsh.* This, as may easily be supposed, has 
considerably modified the physical aspect and conditions of the west of Kachh. 

Of more importance, however, in connection with the architectural remams of the 
province, was the great earthq^uake of 16th June 1819, which extended from iNcpAl in 
the north to Pondicherry in the south, and from Mekran in the west to Calcutta in the 
east, but the force of wliich most violently affected Kachh and the tracts immediately 
to the north of it. The shock probably did not last more than two minutes, but the 
waving of the surface of the earth was perfectly visible, and so strongly undulatory that 
it was no easy matter to keep on one’s feet, and in attempting to walk the motion was 
aptly compared by an eye witness to “ that felt when walking quickly on a long plank 
sup^rted at both endswhen one foot was elevated, the earth cither rose and met it, 
or sunk away from it in its descent.** At AnjAr, the tower, after rolling and heaving 
in a most awful degree, gave way at the bottom, on the western face, and crumbling 
down, buried guns and carriages in the rubbish: a moment after the towers and curtains 
of the fort wall, and upwards of fifteen hundred houses were reduced to ruins,’* and about 
a similar number rendered uninhabitable; all excepting four were cut as it were in two, 
one half crumbling into ruins; and a himdrcd and sLxty-five lives were lost, besides a 
number who afterwards died of their bruises. In Bhuj ” nearly seven thousand hous<s, 
great and small, were overturned, and eleven hundred and forty or fifty pwple buried in 
the ruins, and of those stone buildings which escaped ruin, about one third were much 
shattered. The north-eastern face of the town wall, a strong modem building, on an 
average four and a half and five feet thick, and upwards of twenty feet liigh, was laid 
level nearly to the foundation. 

The fortifications of TherA, among the best in the province, “ had scarcely a stone 
unturned.** KothAri, five or six miles from TherA, was reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
only al>out fifty or sixty gable ends of ruins left standing. MothorA suffered equaUy in 

• Bombay Selections, No. XVI. pp. 99,100; Burocs’s Narrative, &c., pp. 153, 154; Trans. R. As. Soe. 
toL III. pp. 551, 584 ; Jourtu R. As. Soe. voL L p. 200. 

C C 2 
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houses and ramparts, and seventy-three lives. Naliya, Kothilri, Vinjan, Rohft, and 
many others suffered similarly, whilst Mandair, ^luiidrA, . Sandlian, Punri, BachAu and 
Addhovl escaped with comparatively little damage.* * * § 

In KAtliihwdd—Purhandar,t Morhi, and Amran suffered considerably. At 
Khambay the largest and loftiest dome of the Mosque, built in A.D. 1325, and under 
which the remains of the foimder Sher Muhammad Naubahflri were entombed, was 
thrown down.J At Ahmadilbfid the shaking minarets of the great mosque fell,§ 
and at Siddhpur a portion of the ruins of the Rudra Mala arc said toliave been sliakcn 
down. II 

Tliis convulsion must have totally ruined many of the oldest buildings in Kachh. 
At Kh^da, as >vill be noticed again, a very fine old temple attributed, as most old 
buildings in Kachh are, to lAkhil Phulani, but probably of much older date, was partly 
thrown down. 

But probably tlie coimtry was never very rich in remains; and they have certainly 
been less investigated than those of almost any other s imila r area in the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency. It w as only in May 1872 that Captain Goodfellow, acting Political Agent at 
Bhuj, at my request, drew up a list of the old buildings, principally from native 
information, to which a supplement was afterwards added. But these dry lists were 
anything but a satisfactory guide, and are stiU incomplete : the interesting old temples 
at Kot&i on tlie borders of the Ran; the ruins of Wdgam Chfivadft-ka-gadh, an early 
capital, of wrhich the walls—about two thousand yards in circumference—arc still to 1x5 
traced; and the deserted city of Guntrl in ChitiAno, the oldest seat of the Silthsand 
Rhjputs, with walls two thousand two hundred and fifty yards in circumference, arc 
entirely omitted; and Puvar-no-gadh, the capital of Puvarftjthe nephew,or son-in-law 
of IAkh& Phulhni, is mentioned in terms tliat rather dispel than excite interest, though 
forty or fifty years ago Dr. Bumes said it contained " a two-storied palace writhin its 
walls, wliich was a great curiosity, and in very good repair.’*^ 

The season, however, was too advanced before I reached Kachh to permit of a tour 
through the western portions of it, where, probably, the oldest remains are. It seemed 
advisable, therefore, on learag Bhadre^var, to confine the survey to the eastern part, 
so as to visit RAdhanpur, Sankesvar, and JhinjuwihlA on the return journey. 


* Capt. McMordo's account in Trans, Lit. Soe. Born. vol. III. pp. 90-107. 

t Dipt. Elwood’s acconnt in Jbid^ pp. 113, 116. 

J StatUticai Report of Cambay^ Bom. Gov. ScUc.^ No. FV. p. 21. 

§ Briggtj’s Cities of Gujarashtra, p. 203. 

I Tod's Travels in Western Jndia^ p. 141. 

T Burnes, in Trans. R. As. Soc., vol. HI. pp. 686, 687. Mrs. Foatons’s CuicAf pp. 162 ff. 
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XVII. MUNRA, BnAURESVAR, AND ANJAR. 


Tlie town of Munr^l or ^lundra has been largely built of the stones of the old^ 
city of Bhadrc^var, al)out twelve miles north-east from it. It contains little of note 
except a dome or chhatra over the padukd^ or footprints of a Jaina high priest of the 
Achalagachha,* 13J feet square inside, with a small Hkhara over the pddukd. (Plato 
LVI. and XLIV. fig. 3.) Round them is an inscription. The interior of the dome is 
neatly carvetl with standing musicians at intervals, as is usual in Jaina domes. 

The substructure, screen wall, pillars, and interior of the dome are all executed in 
a style that would suggest that it probably belongs to the fourteenth century, and as 
the inscription round the pddukd inside is dated as of A.D. 1741, we must suppose 
that it was an old building, perhaps the Mandap of a temple appropriated as a 
mausoleum and repaired, if not modifietl. The outside of the dome is certainly modern. 
The photograph (plate LVI.) shows the sculptured details of the two pillars of the porch 
and of the screen wall sufficiently to indicate the prevailing characteristics of the 
Jaina style in their temples of the thirteenth to the fifteenth century ; and the sketch 
(plato XLIV. fig. 3) exhibits the front of the 3ikhara over the marble slab bearing the 
footprints of the Guru, “ Harshaji the disciple of the Guru RAdhaji, the disciple of the 
Guru Jlvaji,” surrounded by an inscription, which states that ho “ went to the gods in 

S. 1707 (A.D. 1740) in MArgasirsha badi 10th day.’* 

Near it is a PAliyA, with a ship carved on it, indicating that the person to whose 




memory it is erected was a seafarer. 

At BarAi, about a mile from MuiidrA, is a temple of Nilakantha MahAdeva, or Siva 
of the blue-neck, enclosed in a small court. And at the right side of the shrine door is 
an inscription dated in Samvat 1724, A.D. 16C7. The linga, which is over-shadowed 
by a largo seven-headed brass snake, is said to have been brought from the temple of 
Dud A at Bhadresvar, and enshrined here. 


BttADRESVAE. 

The site of the ancient city of BhadreSvar or Bhadravatl, extends to a very / 
considerable distance cast of the present vUlage, but most of the area has been dug over 
for bmlding stone, and we may legitimately infer that before this trenching up of the 
foundations was begun many buildings above ground had been carried off. What now J 
remains are—the Jaina temple, the pillars and part of the dome of the Saiva temple of 
DudA theWAvor well close by it, two Masjids—one near the shore almost buned, 
the Dargah of Pir LAI Shobah, and a fragment of the temple of AsApurl. 

Tlie DudA WAv has been a large and substantial well, without much architectural 
ornamentation about it. Over it is a lintel 17 feet 7 inches long by 2 feet 1 inch square. 
Many of the stones, however, liave been carried off for building purposes. 


• The four gachhas of the Jaina about Munra are tbo Achala, Tapii, Loki, and Khartaragachha. 
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The dome of the Budfl, temple that Btill stands near the Wtkv is 15 feet Bi mchea 

over all; the piUars are I foot 4 inches square* 

^ The old Yas4i temple or temple of Jn^dcTa^JUi, as the Jamn shrine is called, is 
the work of several a^; it has been restored and altered no one knows how often, 
(Plates LYn, to liXI.) The lower part of the shrine is perhaps the oldest of all; the 
spire is a comparatively recent erection, or lias more probahly been earefully repaired; 
^the temple itself a^td the corridors may he the work of Jagadevn-SAh ahont Sam, 1232 
(A,D, 1175) j the two outer wings can hardly be very old; the arches put in to support 
broken lintels in the corridors, are perhaps of the same age; and the outside porch in 
front is quite recent* 

Connected with ite history there are a series of traditions, collected early in the 
^present century hy a Jaina Guru Khantavijaya, who seems to have used every endeavour 
to recover the old indj^ns or royal gifts of land to the temple,* 

The temple, it is said, was first founded by Siddhasena of the race of Hari, whose 
capital was B ha dr A vat i, in the twenty*first year of the Vairat era, and dedicated to 
"Vasdi. Siddhasena’s successors were—his son Mahdsena; hia grandson Nfirasena; 
and great*graudson Bhojardja, the contemporaiy of Sampriti of MfirwAd, the great 
patron of the Jains, and who also installed an image, and placed a figure of an dephnnt 
in the Bhadravati temple, Bhoja was succeeded hy his hrotheris son Yanarfija, who 
rcpaii-ed the temple; YanarAja’s son was Sarangdeva; SArangdeva’s wasYirasena; 
and bis Harisona, a devoted Jaina, ndio left tlic kingdom to hia widow LilAvatl, the 
contemporary of Gandharva Sena of MAlvA, the father of Bhartrihariliara and 
Yikrama,+ the latter of whom established Ms own era when 450 (or 470) years of tho 
Yairat had expired* Kirtidhara, the nephew of Harisena, succeeded Lilarall; and Ids 
successors were his son DharnipAla, and grandson Devadatta; then followed 
BanjirAja, in whose time many chiefs plundered the country* 

VanarAja VAghelA of Munjpur then seized on the country (S* 213): he 
was a Jain, and was succeeded hy his son YogarA]a,J Be was succeeded hy his 
sou Batnadatta or SivAditya, and ho hy YijayarAo or Yaisiddha, when the 
kmg<lom was shattered hy the inroads of neighbouring tribes, and the K At his 
from PAvargadh made themselves masters of EhadrAvati, and held it for 147 
years. Kanak ChAvadaofPattan ^then subjugated the country (in Samvat G18), 
rclmilt the temple and installed an image in it in S* 622* His successor Akad 
ChAvadA, wasa Saiva, and was invaded by Sayyid LAl-ShAh and the MiighuLs. Bis 
son was Bhfivad* 

The Solanki RAjputs of BhAngadh next conquered the country and changed 


• Unrorlunatcly the Guro hiiB ftpimrenllj tried t* ftqtiaro hia ntatorkls wiUi hU chronology, und he hon 
SfSRlgned ntigns of 32 years aud to aJl the earlier kings hIhhc names he supplies, fnnkiijg aijKtccn reign* 

carer a spmse of upwarda of 900 years* How Uua hw been acc^tunpli^hcd it in difEcnlt to soe, rtnle^ lie Jioa 
QSdigned to each the whole length of his H/c aa that of hk rdiffn* 

f Dere the ntery U interruptwl by ilio legend* of B h a r t y i h nr i and A n a n g a a e U ft (/n (f, Ant. toI, TV* p. 2 j 
vol. V* p* 1), tmil of V ikrama, nad the diih^kion of ihc earth among the Tarian* races, among which we find the 
Dhabi in Knpadranji Khopru in G^ni j WAIi in ChoUJAi Vagheliin Mnigpiji-j Khthi in Fivorgadh; 
J in Gimmli j Jft in i^nchh j J h ftlft Ln Pfttri j C h ftr b<I ft in &tr, 

t V flUBTajo Chd of Anhilrft^ft (A,D, 745-806) was sueeecfted by his son Yogaraja (A.D* 806-S41), 
and it ia poesiblo these may 1» tho same ns those mimed in the teat. This Vftghelft nilo, at Icaat, eonhl scarcely 
have eommcnced much before the middle of tho Eoventli ccntiiry AD* 
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tlie name of the city to Bhadre^var (S. 798)* The SolanM waa also a Jainj and ruled | 
for four years.* This dynasty held sway till S. 1189 (A.D. 1132), Kaughaa the son ^ 
of Bhimrhot being the last of them. During hia time the Mngdom was split into ^ 
fragments and infested by rohhers and plunderers, and the Edja gare Bliadresvar in 
ffirds to a Vhnii who aided him with the means of raising supplies for his army (S. 1149).. 

In S. 1182 (A.D. 1125) one JagadeYa-sH-hJ a wealthy merchant I'cceived a 
grant of Bhadre^Tar in absolute right for ever, and caused theVashi temple to be 
repaired on an extensive scale, thereby removing all traces of antiquity.” He died 
without heirs in S. 1238. To this man ia probably due the present plan of the temple 
and most of the building as it now stands. On several of the piUai-s of the corridors^ 
ai*c insetiptbuB dated S. 1223 and 1235, but generally so obliterated that little can 
be made out, except that the pillars bearing them were votive offerings by individuals, 
made, doubtless, while the temple was being rebuilt. One in the back eomdor, of 
more than usual length, appeai-s to he dated ^ Samvat 1134, VaUhhha, bright fortnight, 
15th day/ and to be a record of repairs and perhaps of a grant to the temple by a Jaina ^ 


of the ^rlmMi gachha. 

Jagadeva^fiAh's afihirs fell into the hands of Naughana VdghelA and his vaMls 
Ajjaramal SdntidAs and Xagandhs TejapfU, the latter of whom visited Anhilav^tm 
Pat t an, and returned, in S. 12S6, with a sangh or pilgLiinage to Bhadresvar, led by tho ^ 
great Bosh SrlmiliYAniA brothers Vastnpila and Tejahp^la. These vr^ so well 
entertained by Ydghem Kaughan that, on returning home, the KArbhan or Pr^e 
Minister Yaatupilla managed to get a daughter of Yiridhawala the Ydghem sovereign ^ 
of Gujarat {AJ). 1214-1243) married to Sdrangdeva, the grandson of Kaughan 
Yd^held. The Bhadre^var temple seems to have been much visit^ in the twelfth^ 
and thirteenth centuries, and to that age accordingly belong the buildmgs which enclose 
it on both sides behind the Mmli or range of sln-ines, and those which surrounded it 
ontside,—for there is mention of numerous other temples erected by siiiigJms or 

leaders of pilgrimages. After this, however, troubles arose. ^ 

Still later JAm HdlA the son of Gajan, tried to get hold of Blia^var, but 
failing, retired to Vinjan; Harbbam founded P&va^yhia in the neighbourhood ; 
and his descendant lam Ehval seized Bhadreivar fort m S. 1 o9l as a defence o^t 
Khanghr, and it is said was advised by the Mgh pnest Anand Yimal 
to betake himself to Ehthidwild. HdlA Dimgar]i, a relation of BAo BhArmalji s 
Icfie Se-laads. and the Mo had to visit the place hi S. 1G50 to amnge 
matters hetn J the Siivaia and him. Alter this it ivas plundered by a Muhammadan 
foree under M ohsuni Beg (A.P. 1693), and many of the images broken, from which 

VfHior4jft’& nweflSiOD to the throne o . in tlio Solanki of Gnjarat, but, 

S«m.998 er 1018. I® VaHabks a reign ot 69 year., instead of si* months, and 

" C in Snlnnki in S. 99*. .re may place Kannt ’ 

altorma tbe Icnglha of other rcigna. wc hm,!. 

ChiTTnaii ip S. 918. , b irvra 1 ■ Bhimdeva S. I2a5-1243, 

t BbiuuAjtt Solfl^ki reigned S. lOT appranclimg faming at tha 

t lu his 6an a .lainn Gum mrivcd namrf D«v» SM., w accordingly mllcctcd vast 

beginning of tho new centu^'. which wiB o ^ ^ y^^^ ^ nbondnnoj which lasted till 1215 (A.D 

‘ kings aro said t. have «»t «. him for grain. Coni, the stnry «t Bh.dra 

B a b u and the twtdve jeara^ uc.— /"d. A kL vfil HI. p. 
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period it seems to liave been neglected* In 1703 the walls of tbe old fort began to 
be pulled down, and tbe stones used for building, and about ISIO even the old temples 
^ were razed to supi)!^ stones to build tbe new seaport town of Munra or JIundra* 

The general plan of tbe Bbadresvar temple is similar to that of tbe Jaina temples 
^ at Belvdda. on Mount Abu. It stands in a court about 4S feet wide by 85 feet in 
length, round wbicli runs a corridor in front of the cells or small shrines, about forty^four 
in number, nine of tUcm in the bade end where tbe corridor has a double row of pillars. 
The temple is placed towards the back of this area, and from tbe line of tiic front of 
tbe temple the court is covered by three domes, supported by pillars. It is entered 
by a bight of steps ascending from tlio outer door to the coveted area in fi'ont of the 
sanctuary. Over tbe porch is another large dome covering an area separated by a 
low screen wall from tbe area of tbe Mandap betw'een it and tbe front of tlic temple 
itself. Behind the ceils on the left side is a row of ebamhers, and at the south-west 
comer are others, some of which at least have been used as places for the con¬ 
cealment of imageG, &c. There are other chambers below them, entered by lifting up 
flagstones in the floor. On occasions of danger from Muhammadans or others, the idols 
wore hurriedly deposited in these vaults, and sand thrown in after tbem to the level 
of the floor. On tbe cast side of the temple is a large enclosed court with a well in it> 
perhaps for open air caste feasts, or for tlispensing charity when the Sadavrit for that 
purpose exist©! in connection with the temple. 

The temple faces the north—an mmsual position for a Jaina slirine—and the view 
in plate LVIL is taken from the north-(^t, showing the laacks and spires of four of tbe 
small cells at that comer with tljc entrance-porch on tbe extreme right, leading into 
a small verandah, extending across tbe front the length of the area covered by the large 
dome above- All this portion, with its scjolloped arches, is quite modern, and the balcony 
wall or front in the upper storey,—wMch is a good specimen of work of the kind,—may 
be compared ivith the screen walls of the C/iftnim at Mum'A or of the NavalAkba temple 
at GhuniU to show the differences of detail in work of tho kind. 

In the shrine are three images of white marhle, the central one, not at all large, is 
Ajithaniitha, the second of the Urthankaraa, and has carved upon it tbe figures 
probably for S. 1622 = {A.B. 15G5),* On bis right is ParSvanfitlia with the snake 
/ hood, marked S. 1232, and on his left SAntinfl,tha, the IGth Tirthankara also marked 
S. 1232 or A.B. 1175—the date of tbe restoration by Jagadevaadb. On the back waU, 
round the central figure, arc KausagiyctSf indicative from their position tliat the shrine 
was once occupied hy a larger image. On the extreme right is an image of the black or 
Sdmld Par^vaudtba, On the belt of sculpture Tvluch is immediately alx>Te the base, 
having a Bevi on each principal face, there are, on each side tho Devi, and on all tho 
smaller faces a pair of small figures, mostly in obscene attitudes; this is not at aU usual 
in Jaina temples. 

The pillars on tho raised platform immediately in front of the temple itself, and 
their corresponding pilasters, are more elaborately can’cd, somewhat in tbe style of 
those in the porch of tbe Munri Chhatm but the pillars of the two domes are of the 

• III the ftccennt of tlic temjJjj alrerMiy given from a Jaina MS. it said tUat Kan alt Cbiva^ti, in tlio 
Tourtli year uf liw rtign (^Sam. 622) rtrbnih tlm tcmjile and * inb^tjdlcd tic inmga of ihc holy J]ua in it.' Tt may, 
however, lio ttiispocUid that aa tbe aecouut k not on old one, in tUa iosInuGe ox lecnil, tbo clnte was uiuia to euit tho 
dgures on the imnge. 
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styJc reprcsontetl in plate XcX* 1, wliile to five piUai'S oil each sifie the central aisle 
lea<Un" trooi the landing up to the fi‘ont of the temple strong pilasters have lieen 
added of vrhich the base is represented in fig* 2. 

The doors of the sinoli shrines are mostly' suiroundcd hy neat iiiouldings, none of 
them vnYj elaborate in detail, and many of them alike. One, which may he regarded 
as a Ihir type of them, is represented in plate LXI, fig* 1. 

Plate LIX* represents the back of the hnilding as seen from the south, from which 
we should suppose that wiien the temple was huilt the level of the surface on this side 
was liiglier than it is now* It will also he observed that a wall has been raised between 
the iikharas of the shrines in the back corridor, doubtless as a defence work in the 
lawless times of tbo seventeenth and eig'liteenth centuries* 

South from this temple are the remains of a large Mosq^ue nearly buried in tlie sand* 
It has been built of large blocks of stone, with pillars, square at the base, octagon in the 
middle, and cutsular above, having bracket capitals, and supporting massive lintels of 
0 feet long. In front of the Albhrab are two rows of eolninns undisturbed ; of the next 
tu’o rows but little remains ; tben there has been a wall, and outside it, other four lines 
of columns, and beyond them again are some others, probably belonging to the poi-eh* 

I*ir TiAl Shobah^s place has a round dome on eight pillars set against the walls; 
outside however this dome is a square pyramid and contracts upwards by steps. The 
roof of the porch is fiat and divided into 9x3 small squares, each with a lot\is flower 
inside* Hound the architrave, above the vine-omamented wwll-head course, is a deep 
line of Arabic inscription in large square Kufic characters; and on the right-end wall 
there are two lines of inscription. Tlie 2fehrab is a plain semi-cireulai' recess without 
any sculpture about it. Tlie building stands in a small enclosure formed by a rough 
ruble wall huilt on the more solid foundation of the original court wall. In this court 
are some gi'avos with inscriptions, also in the square Kufic eliaracter. 

South-west from this last is another mosque j now entered from the north side, but 
the original entrance is on the cast side, witliin which is built a small chamber, apparently 
never finished. The porch is raised on eight pillars, with pilasters against the walls. 
At the back is a Mehrah^ a plain semi-circular recess, and two neat dooi's leading into an 
inner apartment, possibly a second place of prayer for a select number. It has four 
doors, two at each end. This mosque is built of pretty large stones, most accurately 
jointed, and ail the roofs are of flat slabs. Tim doors liavc drips over them, and the two 
into the front apartment have semi-circular arches, the others lintels* The architraves 
are carved with neat voli or creeper patterns and with large fi^owers below , where the 
Jains employ human forms. On Plate LX. fig. 3 is shown one of the columns of this 
masjid, which are much the same in style as those of the Jaina temple, only not quite 
so slender. 

At Bhuvad, the temple of Bhnvanesvara Mahfl,deva is much ruined; the ™f 
of the shrine liaving entirely ihlleu in. The nicasurca 31^ feet by 39inside, 

and is supported by 31 pillars and four pilasters, 18 on the screen wall and 12 of them 
louud the dome, which covers 22 feet 9 inches square inside the columns. The pillars are 
square to about one tliird their heiglit, then octagon, and lastly round. The alu-ine has 
been a large one, fully 23 feet square, domed on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12 inches, with 
foiw-armed figures on the brackets. The brackets of the columns of tlie Mantlap are plain, 

(11540.) n J> 
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but a pliuth of 0 or 10 inches deep abore the bracket is carved with a raised gcoiuetrical 
pattern. The front of the brackets are also carved as in those of the BhadreSvar 
temple. The temple has been built of stones the whole thickness of the walls. Over 
the shrine door is a Bevl—probably Bhavdnl, 

// There is an inscription on the pilaster to the right of the shrine door, dated S, 13-16 
A.D, 12S9-90; but of the 20 lines of which it consisted, only the names of Thdkur 
Yanardma and a few other Thukurs, probably Ids ancestors, with a few lettem here and 
there^ can now be read. 


AyjJLa* 


In the large town of Anj4r the temple of ilhdharrao is a Yaishnava shrine 
with a domed Mandap, the floor laid with black and white marble. The image is 
of black marble decked out in petticoats like a child*s doll, and placed on a table 
overlaid with silver, under which is the image of Gamda, The shrine doors ai^ also 
plated with silver, and bear an inscription by the donor dated in 1869 A.l), On some of 
the eight pilasters that support the dome are carved mermaids • and figures. 

There is also a fountain in the middle of the fioor, hut the pipe is out of order. 

IMoliaurdi's temple is smaller and plainer, with a neatly carved wooden door. 
It is also a Yaishnava shrine, the idols being Krish^, with Eddhft on lus left and 
Chattui'bhuj — the four-armed Ybhnu—on his right, small paltry images that would 
not pass as good dolls. This temple was rebuilt some fifty or sixty ycais ago# 

Ambd mhth^s temple and the adjoining math or monastery are built of fragments 
of older temples. To a room over the enclosure gateway is a door of hard reddish stone, 
carved all round, which, from the repetition of Devi on the jambs and lintels may have 
belonged to a^ aislinaya §&kta temple (plate liXI, fig. 2) j sculpt-ured slabs ulsO' lie 
about, and are built into walls. The adjoining Hath l>elongs to the Atltat of Ajaipfda. 

AjaipSila*s place is outside the walls, and is a small modern domed room, with 
images of Ajaiphia on borseljack, and of Granapati—^both well smeared with red paint. 
At the door are two inscriptions dated in A.D. 1812; hut the Atits, who wear pagdla of 
hrick-red colour and have a good revenue from the State, could not give much infor¬ 
mation respecting their patron saint, whom they worship, except that he was a C hauh£tn 


* See plate LXIU, fig. 4, 

t At Sts.—-^Tlseso people nre known under nurnj ftppelkti™ m Khchh. Some niatry, and othere da not, 
wtience tbej urc cnFled CfarrMrU (TimUv m&a ) and MufUMm (ascetics or tnonlcs). These art# n^in, divided i Dto 
ten tribes Qlr; 2, Farvat j S, SdgAr ; 4, Port j 5, Blifirthi ; G, Voa; 7* Anm j 8, Sm^vntl ; 9, Trnhj 10^ AsUrtua. 
The Aiit of any one of iboso »Mtfl attaches to Ins name the name of his sect as a tertninatlan, lo make up hia full 
name, as Karnn-tfrir, Chandml-Wir/Af, d;c. By tins ho Ls distinguished as a member of a pflrticuUr 

sect. A wember of any of these sects maj bo a GIiarLdri or Mathdh&ri, who. again, may hold intercourse with 
each other. Mo^t of them are professiomd beggars, hut they lako up anj profession They are found 
ordiuaty .ipuhis, bankers, or merchiijts, and oJ.so taking a promineut i^n in the aifuiro of stato at native courts. 
BAwft RewAgar Kuynrgax is one of the greatet liaiihers of Kachh, and hb firm Is held in great f^ute throughout 
HinduMon for its credit j and Savki^ was much trusted by Uie Into Thdkni- of IJhftutiRgnr There are 

three liemls of the Atit^ who arc etdiod Firs j one h, die Pir of Killj Aiieiy ar, another that of Aj aipAl, nod 
the third of Kotei var.-/nd val^. p. IQH. Cout t It M. vol Y. p. , Mrt,. 
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DOOR OF A SMALL SHRINE AT BHADRESVAR. DOOR OF A SHRINE AT ANJAR. PLATE LXL 
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King of Ajmer, who abdicated his throne, became an ascetic, and ended his days as a 
by a Tolimtaiy death. They arc a Saiva sect, and the Nandi or sacred bull, with 
horns, occupies a prominent point on the platform hieing the door of tho shriae, 

lOir plrs or gurus are buried around, and the chlmtTKt^ or small cells over their remains 
are marked by the linga. 


Jaisal was a JMejA EAjput of KedfinA, neai* Ttmil, who, with lus wife Turl 
Katliiiind, it is said, gave themselves up to a voluntary death about four hundred yeai^s 
ago, and like Ajaihpdla, they now enjoy divine hononi-s. Their shrine is a small tile- 
roofed room with tombs of Muhammadan pattern in it of Jaisal, Turi, and a Yhnih 
devotee. Round the place are a number of small Chhatras over Pdliyiis, This shrine 
lias also an allowance from the Darbdr, It would be of interest if some one who l^ as 

opportunity would investigate tho history, traditions, and peculiarities of these Atits of 
AjaipAla and Jaisal. 

Klano^vara Mdtd s temple is also outside the walls, and is comparatively modem, 
with a dancing Yoginl as its goddess. In front of the Nandi is a tortoise, 

Wankai Milt&’s, on the nortli-eaat of the townj is also dedicated to a form of 
Bhaviml. 


Badesvara is at some distance to the south-east of the town. Tlie shrine and 
sikhar are probably old, hut it has been repaired, and the Ma^dap rebuilt in recent 
times. On the witlidraTO faces round tho shrine is carved the lion-hodied figure, 
or^ §ai'dul<tj remarked elsewhere, hut here with a considerable diversiiy of heads—in 
this differing from those on Muni Bawi’s (p. 92, and see pkte LXIII. fig, 5), 

On the ivest of the town a new temple is being built to Bwhrkant^th, and close to 
it is an unfinished one to B a hue he r&ji, with three shrines on as many sides of the 
intended Mandap, Bahueherfi is the looking-glass *’ goddess, before whom the votary 
worships his own image in a piece of silvered glass. This is practical Hinduism, groping 
in childish superstition in spite of the beautiful moral maxims that are to be found in 
its Sanskrit literature. The other two shrines are dedicated to Bhavhnl and the Linga, 


D D 2 
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XYIII. BHUJ, KHfiDA, KOTAI, &c. 

^ Bhuja was made his capital by Eio Kbangfir in S, 1(505 (A.B. 1518) wheiL he 
recoTCred bis kingdom from Jto RAval nhia, and l>ccame the firat Jhdejh ruler of the 
whole of Kachb. Though previously dedioatcd to the snoke diyiiiity Ehujhhga or 
Bhujiya/ it does net seem to have l>een a place of any historical importance, and con¬ 
sequently there arc no remains about it of earlier date than the time of BAo KhangAr. 

The Alosque inside the gate of the city is reuxarkahle for the thickness and closeness 
of the piers* of which there are four lines each S feet 10 inches thick, by 5 feet 5 inches 
to 5 feet 11 inches in length, separating aisles only 1 foot 10 inches wide, except the 
cential one, wliicli is 3 feet 2 inches wide. The hays are 9 feet 3 inelies n ido hy 1(5 feet 
4 inches* the whole length of the huilding msidc. Hie consequence of this arrangement 
is that but few of the worshippers can ever be within sight of others* 

The five Hfthvdbs are merely semicireular niclies in the hackwall - Inside it measures 
61 feet 6 indies from front to back, and 4G feet 4 inches from end to end* with five doors* 
the width of the aisles in front, and three in each end, 1 foot 11 inches wide each* The 
building is lofty and very heavy with round turrets at the comers, and an outside stone 
mimhar or pulpit from which public adtlresses can be delivered to an assembly in the 
enclosed conrt,—the huilding inside being quite unsuitable for such a purpose. 

Beyond the Residency are the ilausolea of the RAos of Kachh* The older ones 
are Chhatras* but most of them were more or less damaged hy the earthquake In 1S19* 
and no attempt seems to be ever made to repair any tomb that is falling to ruin. RAo 
BAkhaji^s is the largest and finest. It was hnilt about 1779, but like the older one 
behind it, it is fast going to ruin, the south porch having fallen. The central dome 
covers an apartment surrounded by a wall with a door on the east* Across the floor of 
this is a line of Sati Stones, RAo LdkhA being represented on horseback in the centre 
uith seven SatU on the left and eight on the right of liim* On the twelve pillars of 
this dome 01*0 dancing females, and on one a mermaid (plate XuXUI. fig* 4), all about 
6 feet high, while at tho entrance are two ChobdArs. On the capitals are smaller 
figures, musicians, &c., al>out 3 feet high including their supports, but somo of these 
latter are damaged. Since S<iH, or the cremation of widows w'ith their deceased lords, 
was given up, the EAos arc denied the honour of a chUatm on their tombs. 

There are a number of shrines and Muhanmmdan Dargabs, about Bhuj, but 
nothing of great age or specially deserving of notice. 

/ XlLEpA. 

v/ At K bed A* the KhedAkot of KacliM tradition, about 13 miles south of Bhuj, is 
an old Saiva temple of, perhaps* the end of the tenth centuiy, thrown down by the 


• Tietfbnthnler aajg;,(ou Bhodj) osl In CMpituli'4u de CaLscIi j eJh cisi: gmtidf; pt tiiunie 

dB deiijE dauj nn tcmUi s&blQnneux ^ur I 0 gotf k mtr tk Sorctli* od lint momiDia icl bqbs 

rnatonti' ot an iioin dii RajjU]. Ckt endnertt a. rccd sob nom rPuti serpent; cat heaDconp de pergDn:Dc^ nesurent i 
le (nit cj!t iiietne ires eerlaine* qce Toil reTtte icL bb ScrpcBl, et que tons lefi jobth on b! ^ert dxi liut el du rk 
D a le noBi de qne aignifles: le seipont long dc ctnqBBBte-dcu^ AUBes.**— Dt'sertplion de Plndtr, 

t, L !>. 396. BhnjiingB, it mil be renieiabcrwl, ia obc of tbe five-sTwilicc brelbren rnentioiicd in connect ton msU 
T h a n,^—p, 92. 
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earthquake (plate LXII.). The shrine still stands, and measures 8 feet 6 inches square 
inside, \nth walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, surrounded by a pradakshina, or path for circum- 
ambulation, 2 feet 6 inches wde,—tlic vhnana measuring 24 feet over all. This temple 
has been built partly of red and partly of a ycllo\>'ish stone, very hard, and standing 
exposure very well. Of the ^landap, which was 18 feet 9 inches wide, only a part of the 
north wall with one window in it is left; all the rest is a heap of ruins, and the Amla 
8ila of the 8ikhar lies outside, a block about C feet in diameter. The sculptures on 
the walls are not numerous, but have been superior to the usual run of such work 
(plate LXm. figs. 1, 2, 3), and the elaborate ornamental work on the faces of the spire 
lias been largely imdercut; it represents the outlines of a Chaitya window, repeated over 
a triangular face, with human figures between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are 
eight on each side, gradually diminishing in size as they rise higher and higher, one 
behind another, like so many gable ends. In the photograph (plate LXII.), those on 
the back of the spire are seen directly, while those on the left side are viewed edge¬ 
ways, showing how one recedes behind another as they ascend. The comers of the 
sliriue are surmounted by miniature spires, reaching not quite half the height of this 
sculpture, and above them are other fom similar, but set further inwards; al)Ove these 
and the sculpture rises the massive outline of the great central spire or i^ikhara^ all 
beautifully carved. To light the pradakshina, there is a window of perforated stone on 
each side. — 

To the southeast of Khedik is a small village on a rising ground, above which is 
the place of Plr Ghuldm ’Ali. It is surrounded by trees, and there are few prettier 
places than this, perhaps, in Kachh. The principal buildings within the enclosure are— 
Isi. The Dargah, facing the cast, with one large dome, and in front of it three smaller 
ones. Inside is the tomb under a canopy supported by twelve small columns of the 
usual Muhammadan style. Against the pall lies the photograph of a Mughal pir, a 
water-colour portrait of ^Vli with a nimbus round his head, and below liim Hasan and 
Husain, also w ith aureoles, and in a third frame Muhammad in a blue chogah, but the • 
face left blank, a curious compromise between the prohibition in the Qoinn {Sura V. 92) 
and the desire for a palpable representation of the objects of reverence. Looking- 
glasses, glass balls of all colours, cloth-parrots that look like purses, &c., &c., are hung 
up as votive offerings. Tlie verandah or vestiljule is 28 feet long inside, and the doors 
of copper bronze. 2nd. A canojiy or chhati-a stands in the middle of the quadrangle 
in front of the dargah, with a flat roof and balconies on each side. And, 3rd. Datli ’Ali 
Shell’s dargah or cenotaph has lantern minarets, and is a neat, plain building with tlu^e 
doors in front and two in the east end. Tlic roof is supported by two arches the whole 
width of the building. It contains no tomb, the body having Ixjen buried in Iran. The 
doors of both the dargahs have the projecting shield between floral ornamentation found 
at Maiji Sfihiba’s tomb at Junilgadh, and on the palace, &c. at Jfimnagar. The 
window’s arc of pierced stone, the patterns being very simple ones, and all well 
whitewashed. 

These buildings were erected about eighty years ago, Ghulam Ali Shilh having died 
at Karachi about 1792. Ho was a Persian, and the estate attached to this establishment 
is said to yield 50,000 koris, or between 18,000 and 19,000 rupees which is distributed 
in charity, &c. 
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Kotai, &e. 


Prom Kliedi^ I liad to return, by Bhuj DvDin ‘vvliicli, nmrcMiiif nort boards to tlie shores 
of the Raiij I came to JLotai, where arc the remains of an. oM city ^nth soYcral mined 
temples of perhaps the earlier part of the tenth century. It was at this place that the 
coins clescrihed on page 77 were found. The Sun temple (plates LXIV. and LX. lig. 4), 
known as Ri L&khh*s, asciihed to Lakliit PhulAni who is said to have bad his capital 
here for a time, is built of the yellowisli and red stone used also at KhetIA, and is roofed 
in a peculiar way* Tlie aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the aide aisles in 
some Chaitya caves, the nave is roofed the same way as at the Amamhth temple^—the 
central area being covered with massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in which a 
pendentive lias been inserted. Outside it has a slanting roof divided into four sections 


of slightly different heights,—that nest to the spire being the highest, and the remote 
end the lowest; each section is terminated by a neatly carved gable end* The whole 
has been built without any cement, and most of the stones are hollowed out on the 
under or inner side as if for the purpose of making them lighter* 

The porch has long since fallen away. The door of the temple has been neatly 
carved with the nine ffraha or patrons of the planets over the lintel ; the jambs are also 
carefully sculptui'ed. In the Man dap, which is IG feet 4 inches stjuare, aro four pillars, 
measuring 9 feet 4 inches to the top of the bracket, and with a square block sculptured 
below the bracket, and sis pilasters appai'ently inserted for the sake of uniformity 
only, for they ai'c not of any structural use. The shafts, 5 feet 11 inches high, support 
a plinth 10 inches high, on wliich stands a block carved with colonnettes at the comers, 
and crowned with an rtwe/aiiAsf-shaped member, the faces of tlie block being sculptured 
with figures of men and elephants. The total height is S feet 5 inches. Among the 
four-armed figures on the brackets of the columns one is a female, and one has a face 
on the al>domen as at Aihoje. In tho window recesses aj.'O also pilasters with four- 
armed figures on the bracket capitals. The pillars and pilasters are all of the Hindu 
hroken-squarc form. The shrine door is elaborately earved with two rows of figures on 
the frieze, Gapapati, on the lintel, and the jambs richly ornamented* 

The aim behind the central one is roofed with large slabs carved with sixteen 
female figures li n ked in one another’s arms in a circle, iritU the legs (n^)ssed and turned 
ton ards the centre. Lach holds a rod or bar in either hand, the left band being bent down 
and the right np, and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on cither side* The 
roofs of the three aisles, at the sides and in fipont of the central area, are very prettily carved 
with flowered ribs, and three horizontal bands inclusive of that from which they spring. 
In two neat gfokhlea or niches advanced fi-om the front wall of the shrine, and 
with two coloimettea in front of each there have been standing images in alio rilievo 
neatly canopied by a lotus flower and buds growing over the muff it fs or head-dresses. 
Enormovisly elongated Minm or Bringis seem to have been tho supporters. 

Tliis temple faces the west. Of the three small temples to the west of it, two iace 
tho east and one the north. The last has been a very small Vaishiiava temple, but only 
a fragment of the sbrhic remains. Of the middle one also only the shrino remains 
standing; on the walls are carved a figure of Sfiiya on the west ihee, and in the 

recesses, VaThha has fallen oif from the south waD, and there is a figure of GanaiJati on 
the lintel, which seems to liave been used in KhtliihwM, on Sun Temples as well as 
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se of Of the tliird temple a portion of the porch as well as the shrine remains. 

0«r the head of the shrine door arc carved the nine gmha. On the north wall outside 
IS Nrisiuha, and on the west Vishnu, both much time-worn. 

Actom a ravine to the north-east from this group arc fragments of two others facing 

j 1., , PiUafs of fie Mandap 

and the lower part of the Vi^\na arc standing. The door is surrounded by an architrave 
of three members, two fasciae carved with teli or creeper pattern, and a cyma recta with 
leaves. On the lintel is a Gaijapati, and outside two figures much weather-worn. The 

general style is the same as that of the other temples, hut much plainer. The stones are 
cut away below as at the first temple. 

The lower of the two is also only a fragment of the shrine of a Sfirya temple, ivith 
Gapa^ti on the lintel, and the nine graha on the frieze. There are no figures outside. 

Foundations still remain on this part of the hill, showing that whole edifices must 
__ have been carted away for building pui'poses elsewhere. 

^Ve had now a long march along the borders of the Kan, first to Jhuran, and 
thence to Dudh&i, near which it was reported there was a temple of Mftth Bliaviinl- 
excavated in a liiU. Tliis turned out to be a wretchedly smaU natural cavern at a 
considerable distance from tbe village, wliich had been appropriated as a cell for the 
MAtA, and where some BairAgis stay. 

At DhamarkA was reported a Jaina temple of PArsvanAtlia buUt about 250 years 
ago. There is indeed a Jaina temple, such as is to be met with in almost any village 
where there are SrAvaks, but of no interest either for size or decoration, and probably 
not more than 80 years old. 

From this I went on to Bandrl, and thence to Kanthkot, an old fortress on the ^ 
top of an isolated rocky liill, the steep scarp of which has been crowned by a waU built 
of massive blocks, but it has in later times suffered severely, and been repaired or hugely 
replaced with one of much smaller stones. It was the stronghold to which MularAja 
Solanki of Gujarat l>etook himself when hard pressed by Tailapa of KalyAn about 
A.D. 982,* and afterwanls it was the capital of the VAghelAs in the middle ages, and of 
the DedA branch of the JAdejAs in the fifteenth century. 

There is a portion of an old Jaina temple in this fort which has liad a double 
3f(tnd(tpf but it is much rmned, some of the lintels liaving been used a centurv or two 
ago for Satl stones at the old burning ground close by. The temple has doubtless been a 
fine one, and on some of the pillars are inscriptions only very partially legible, one of 
which dated Sam vat 133-|-, about 1280 A.1)., whence we may infer that it was'^ 
built under the YAghelA rule. It is so situated that it would be difficult to get a 
photograph of it except from a considerable distance, and the details are too weather¬ 
worn to bo clearly made out. 

There is an old temple close by of SArya,—the sun-god, the favourite object of 
worship with the early EAthis,—on which is an inscription in small characters, from 
position and present condition not suitable either for taking a rubbing or an impression 
of, but wliich might have been copied had I only had a qualified sAstri or pandit with 
mo. The temple stUl contains the image, figured on plate LXY. fig. 1. On tlie 
same plate are given two other representations of the same divinity from the south 


• Tod’s Rdja^thimy vol. 11. p. 446 (or ed. p. 411); Forbes’s R6s rol. I. p. 51; and ante p. 193. 
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of India (6gs. 2 and 3), in all whicli tbe general resetnlilance to tlie figures of 
Vishnu is evident, indeed tlie third could scarcely be distinguished firom an image 
of Vishnu. In aU tlie older images Sdrya is represented with a nimbus or aureole. 
In tlie Kanthkot one, he is represented ■with a male and female attendant on each 
side, the female iMiing the farther from him, is represented as the taller, perhaps- 
simply to shon’ her liead and shoulders the better over the male^s. In all the figures 
he is represented with full or fat breasts, and holding bis symbol—the lotus flower in 
each band. In that from Arasavalli he is represented, as he is also sometimes in 
KMliihwM, (in the temple of Ehimaniltbj for example,) as described in the mythology 

** Seven lucid mares his clmriot Ixjar, 

Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air, 

Bright Sdrya, god with flaming hair/^* 

Kcor a more modem shrine on the wall are a number of graves of Saiva Atits, 
some of which present somewhat novel forms, usually a littffft mounted on a series of 
plinths, superimposed one over another,—^either round or sq^uare {see plate IiXV. lig, 4=)* 

At Kokrd or Kakrft, about a mile south of Kanthkot, arc two ruined temples, 
quite in the jungle, both of tliem Saiva. In the most easterly one there is a fine door 
to the shrine, wliicli, had time admitted, I would have made a drawing of. It is 
evidently old, of hard, compact stone, and has a Cliaitya*;vindow ornament over each 
jamb and the difierent compartments of the lintel. On the lintel Siva is carved in 
the centre, Bralima on the left, and Vishnu on the right, in a very spirited style, with 
Kirtimukhs between. Some well sculptured pillars also lie about. 

Had time permitted I should now liavc proceeded to Bav and Gedi hi the north 
cast of Vftgad; hut the season was advancing and getting very sidtry, and water was 
scarce and had i besides my Information had hitherto proved very unsatisfactory, and 
/ much timo was lost in Tnflking long excursions to find that the remains reported were 
I of but very little interest, and at Shahpur, I decided on moving towards Hddhanpur. 


* Muir, San^krii TexU, vot V, p, 161* 
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XIX GTJJAElT. 
a , Saxkhe^var, &c. 

Prom Slu\hpur tlio route led ly Pliime^lvar to AdesAr, Tvheuco I crossed the 
Ra^ to Sftnthalpur, and marched fii-st to W^rai, and uest to Radhanpnr. where I 
hoped to hare heeu ahJe to trace some copper-plates found about a year before, aud said 
to be in excellent preservation. This I c^uite failed to do, but it is to be hoped careful 
inquiry will yet be made for them, and accurate facsimiles of them obtained. 

Sauklie^yar, though traditionally a place of great antiquity, being mentioned by 
Menitunga Achiirya as Sanlch pur, contains but little of note now. To the uor^ of 
the village is an old inscription much iveatlior-worn, of which the date is doubtfully 
rcad S. 1322, AD. 12C5, It is on an upright stone standing by itself. Over the 
inscription arc the sun and moon, and under them a cow and calf, and a pig, in sing 
of a joint agreement between Hindu and Muhammadan. 

A little way from this, on the site of an old fort or town, are two carved stones, one 
of them a circular slab with three figures on it: the central a male figure with four bands 
holding a rod and a clihatri or umbrella j on his left is a female cAfrwri*bearer, and 
on Ids right another female holding a cup and some other object. The sculpture 
is 2 feet 3 incliea in diameter, and the legs stand inwards to accommodate tho circle. 
The other stone, about 3 feet S inches long, ia a reprcsentatioiL of Yishnu on Seslia, 
wdtli three figures between Bmlima and Lakshml The males liave all square-topped 
mukut^ or caps as at Bddhmi, while tho females have cliignons. 

In the village is a pretty largo temple of PEirsivanatba, the lower part of it mostly 
of marble, and with a Mmii or surrounding corridor of small shrines. It was built in 
1811, and is no ways mniarkable, either in general style or execution of details, and the 
Pai-desi keeper was obstructive and annoying, as his class uaiiaUy ore in such places. 

In the town are the remnins of an old brick Jaina temple of S. 1652, AD. 1506, 
much ruined. Outside is a neat Chhatra to a Srlpuja or high priest, with a memorial 
inscription. 

A JElNJTTWipl. 

Jlunjuwtidd, said to derive its name from a Eeb^ of the name of Jhinjfi, was 
probably a border fortress of the Balhara kings of AnhilThd^ Fattan in the twelfth 
century, towards Saurfish^, as was Dab hoi on their south-east fifontier. The original 
walls formed a square of nearly half a mile on each side. In the middle of each was a 
gate ; the DbfLmA gate on the north, the MgavAdilL on the east, the 5Iad^po|a on tho 
west, and the Rdksliasapola on the soutli,—the latter !iow built up. At the south-west 
comer is the only tower of the original four left standing. These towers were square 
in general plan, but broken in the peculiar way so frequent in the plans of shrines. 
Between each corner tow’cr and the central gateway there were four rectangular bastions. 
But much of the old wall and enclosc<l town has long disappeared, and a much smaller 
square has been re-enclosed by one of the AhmadiLbhd kings by a w^all with circular 
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bastions and an arcbed gateway, and is now lield by a petty Koli chief. Between tlio 
east and north gates is the old multilateral tank, about 300 yards in length and not 
much less in breadth, origuially surrounded by a neat platform with steps and inclined 
planes at intenrals ; but one side of it has entirely disappeai* * * § cd, and the other has been 
much ruined since Mr. K. Forbes described it, little more tlian twenty years ago.* 

The gateways are much in the style and of the dimensions of the BAmapola at 
Bhumli and those at Dabhoi, but have never been so elaborately carved. (Plates LX\ I. 
and LXVII.) Like these, and all Hindu gates, the roof is supported by brackets 
projected beyond each other until they approach within about 4 feet at the top, where 
they support massive lintels often the whole width of the gate. There ai*e six pilasters 
supporting these brackets on each side of the gateway, grouped in threes, with a wider 
space in the middle to allow the leaves of the doors to open back to the walls. All the 
pilasters and brackets are richly carved on both sides, the brackets with musicians, 
dancing figures, men on horseback, &c. Below, both outside and in, on the 

faces of the jambs were niches containing images of the favourite gods—Gane^ Bha>Anl, 
Mahildeva, &c. Above, on each side, was a chamber with two projecting balconies or 
windows, one towards the town, the other looking outwards. Of these, however, there 
are now but small remains at JhinjuwMA. The walls were throughout ornamented by 
six sculptiu^ Imnds, repeated at intervals, as shown in the photographs, and surmounted 
by htngraa or crcnellations, such as may still be seen at Dabhoi, behind which was a 
platform path or terre-plein for sentinels, and, in case of siege, for the soldiery. Two 
of these paths connecting the gates with the comer bastion are still traceable and in 
some places tolerably perfect. Again and again on the stones are carved the lettersf:— 

—Maham TJdaL 

This, Mr. Eanloch Forbes says, is “ supposed to indicate that Udhyan MantrlJ was the 
minister employed in the direction of the w'ork.” I cannot see the grounds for such ^ 
a supposition: Udal and Ud&yan are quite distinct names, and TJdal is still a common 
name among the Chhrans in this part of Gujarat. 

The coimtry to the east and north-east of Jliinjuw&dit would probably well repay a 
visit, but it must be undertaken at an earlier season of the year. Tlic KftgwAdii-wAv— 
said to be about 8 miles east of JliinjuwhdA—is reported to be a fine one. Mudherh 
had one of the finest temples in Gujarat, standing only six years ago,§ and possibly 
it may liave still escaped the Vandalism of the GaikwArl’s people. And there arc other 
places round the ancient capital Anhilvikda Pattan that ought at least to be inquired 
about. 


c. D.Anuoi. 

Dabhoi is an ancient walled town in the south of GujarM, in the GaikwAd^s ^ 
territory, about twenty miles south-east from Barodh, and is now reached by the narrow 

* R&t M&IA, voL 1. p. 251. 

t It mAj be read three times on the left jamb in plate LNVII. 

« t Udajan Mantri was a V&niA minister under Siddharaja Jayasihha, and the protector of Kumurajiila when 
in hiding.*—'/fds 3/d/d, vol. 1. pp. 181 fil, 196. 

§ See Notes of a l^t to Gujarat in Dec. 1869, pp. 103 If. 
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emperors, until tlio decline of tlie ]Mugliul power in Western Lidia, early in the kst 
centuiy, when the Mariitlihs took it and repaired the walls in tlie present patchwork 
way, \ntk brick and rubble, building into them many pieces of old sculpture, especially 
near the gates, Dmang the campaign of 1775 it auhmitted to Enghobft, who at once 
levied a contribution of three Idkhs of rupees from the inha bitants. It was then made 
the winter quarters of a portion of the Bombay army* In the beginning of 1780, on 
Genei*al Goddaid*s appearing before it, the pan^t who held it evacuated the city with 
liis ilaji\tht\ troops without attempting any resistance* General Goddard left a s mall 
garrison in it, and Mr* James Forbes to collect the revenue* Kot many weeks after, 
bowever, it was surrounded by a Mar^thd aimy in great force, but was speedily relieved 
by the approach of Goddard, when the MarhtbAs at once broke up and retreated towards 
Pnuii, differ this Mi% Forbes says he " put the fortifications and public buildings at 
Dabboi in the best possible repair**** With its de]iendent Pargaijas it was again restored 
to the MarAthds in 1783, much to the regret of its inhabitants. Its population was then 
estimated at 40,000, of whom a lai'ge proportion were Brahmans, and about 300 
!JIuhammadan families; it is now probably very much less, and the city seems to be 
gradually falling into decay, iluch of tlm area mthin the walls is regularly cultivated, 

The gate that has suffered most is the HiriL gate on the east, beside a temple of 
KAlkd ilfltd, remarkable for its profuse seulpturc : the most entire are the Kindod gate 
on the south and the Eaioda gate on the west* Origmal portions, however, of the four 
still remain,—they have only been repaired or partially rebuilt, and Muhammadan 
arches Bubstituted for the old Itajput mode of apanning the aperture by corbelling 
inwards by means of a series of carved brackets snpporting long stone lintels above* 
The gates are about 10 feet wide by 30 deep, with six arches in the depth, the pilasters 
to which contract the clear way to little over 13 feet. The space between the middle 
pair of arches is about feet, and to the outer of these two the gate was hung. 
Inside there is one small room on each side, about 6J feet l>y 9, for the dancdn or guard; 

Biildh, OD A phgrlnmgc with h\s mother MhuiqIi Dukhri, on tliBir way tu aUglitdii al a ciimiiikitserai, ^vithout i 

tho gales of Dttbhoi; and Sayyid Bddh, having heard mneh of its mngnlficcncc, waiketi in to gratify his ciirioBity.^ 
Aher Uao cunons gai££ and on the borders of thu tnnk, aJid igiiomtit of any prahlbltioii to the 

contrary, be mshly vcatuivd to batbo in the sacred Jake : the BrahmanB, dcicmLag the water paUitted, prevailed ou 
tbo T^jn to punish the delint^uent by cutting olf biis hntiila, to deter others &oni following hi& example: he was 
then turned ont of the city with di^^grace i and thiiB coveretl with shame, and weak with loss of blood, he could 
but reach his aiotlior at tbo canimuijei'nl, nnd there expincnl* 

^ These Btraogers wem Miibnmituulans of disliiirtioii then on their way to 8urnt to ouitnu'li for tho lied f^en, 
from the intcrioT parts of Hindustan* MAmA Dukhri, ai\^er the tirst paroxism of grief, Laid aside her pilgriniage, 
end vowetl revenge* She immediately iTeturiifcl to her ow'u eountiy, (uid sned to her sovoraign to redresd; this 
disgrace end cnjdty to lier family. Ho uumediatoly ordered a large nrmy to inarch, under the command of Itsji 
vatir, against Dahboe* The siege continned Jbr several years ; at leugtb fitmino raging En the city, the garnsou 
hnviug no Uopea of foreign a^istance, maile \^ sally, and fought with exithm-iaBiu* A dtendfnl slaughter eiisncd j 
but the besiegers w-ero at length victorious iho principnl Tliiidus fled to a distant conntry, and the SJiiliammiulaiis 
entered tlio city. On viewing Iho Btrcngth of the works, J,ho \'arir duteiminetl to destroy them : tlie ihree sides 
of the fottPe#w wore immeiUalely raxed to the ground*’ t^The beauty and clogmen of the west face, and the 
magnidceeco of the fotur double gates, preserved them fioia his fuiy. They reiuain to thisdny splendid monumients 
of Uie architectural taito of the andeiit nindns. 

After the dcBtruction of fhibhai, the iV[iLbamnuula.iia rettinacd to their own country, and the city remaincKl 
for tnany yeara in n state of desolaiiort. Jf.'lmii Hnkhrl, the lady on wl^oee ncuount the cxjKMhlinn had been 
undcilakou, fame with the army against Dnhhoi, and dying dujring the siege, wns revered its a eiiiiil, and huftod 
in A grove nenr the ^ Goto of Dlanionds,* 'where her tomb »Ull rfumios* * * The monument of Sayyid Balah Is 
near thnt of his mother,’’*— Mfittoirg^ onginol cd., vol. IL pp. 33T ffg*; 3vo, ed, vol* I. pp. 54d ffg, 

• Orie»f* bvo. ed., voh L p. 516* 
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otberrvisc the lower portion on each side of the entrance is a solid mass of masonry 
30 feet by 12. 

The brackets, lintels, and upper portions of tlie side walls have all l)cen elaborately 
carved with mythological figures and architectural ornament; and over the top of 
the inner fa 9 adc of the Nfindod gate, on the south, there are remains of a line of 
statues. Most of the larger figui'cs on all the gates, however, have been damaged by the 
Muhammadans. The HirA gate, on the east, is often called the ** Gate of Diamonds,’** 
but is said to derive its name from the mason or master-builder under whose superin¬ 
tendence the gate and the temple beside it were built. This gate, as well as the Mori 
gate on the north, have suffered so much that they Iiave been almost entirelv rebuilt, 
with plain pointed arches, inserted in place of the richly sculptured Hindu bracketing. 
There are fragments of two inscriptions on the HirA gate, but so situated and so mueh 
injured that I could get neither rubbing nor impression of them. Had I only had a 
pandit with me, copies might, with some care, have been obtained, as also of a much 
more perfect one on a marble slab on the base of HAlkA’s temple and of another in 
Persian and Sanskrit near the large talAo or tank, in the town. 

Tlie gates are all double, the inner being at right angles to the line of entrance 
of the outer, with an area between them; and it is only the inner gateway's that seem 
to have been been so elaborately sculptured, though the outer ones were probably also 
carefully fimshed. They have been so ruined, however, and repaired in such a way 
that we cannot speak of them with certainty. The curtain walls had six square towers 
or bastions between the central gates and the comer towers, which were generallv round 
in plan with re-entrant angles, or with a series of faces and angles lying in a circle, 
and crowned by a cavalier bastion, with Hindu Kdngrds along the top of the walls. 
One of these comer towers, between the Mori and BarodA gates, is so singular in plan 
that the author of the Bda Mala has made a drawing of it to show' “ that the walls 
of the tower slope inwards.” The plate LXXII. taken direct from a photograph will, 
however, indicate that ^Ir. K. Forbes had prol3ably been mislead by an inaccurate sketch 
or liis memory had on this occasion failed him, for the walls of this tower, as those of 
all the others, are perpendicular. 

Tlie walls were originally constructed of large blocks of hewn stone built up as 
showm in the views of the BarodA gate (plate LXVIII.) and the comer tower (plate 
LXXII.). Tliey are much ruined in many places, but on the west, where they have 
been least injiued, there arc still considerable remains of the covered piazza or colonnade 
tliat extended along the inside of the walls and supported the terreplein. This colonnade, 
generally over 9 feet in width, but portions of it IG feet 4 inches deep, was at the 
same time not only highly ornamental but also most useful, as it almost certainly 
formed the barracks of the Hindu garrison, sheltering them from sun and rain, and 
affording the sort of accommodation they would most prefer for cooking and rest. But 
little of it now remains however; one of the most entire specimens is to the right on 
entering the BarodA gate, and is shown on the plan (plate LXIX. fig. 2). 

• J. Forbe* MVS, “Wbi-tber thi* portal vnui .lignifiwl with the nppelUtion of the Gate of Diamonds from the 

brilliant ejea of the deify, in Kalk& a temple beside it——said to have l>een diamonds,—** or from ita costly 
architectare, I cannot say.**— Orient, Mem., 8vo. cd., voL L p. 540. 
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TEANSLATIONS OF INSCEIPTIOXS FROiL BELGAUil A^^D KlL^VDGI 

DISTRICTS. 

From the First Season's Report of the Archeological Survey, 

By J- F*. FleeTj Fsq,, Bo.C.S. 


1. Cakarese Inscription of the Eattas fram Saitnoa^i (Plate LXXIII.). 

See FtJ'sl Hep&rtt paffe 11. 

Reverence to Samhhu, who is made beautiful hy a cImeHf which is the moon 
that lig^htly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for the 
erection of the city of the three worlds ! ihiy this Lord* * § of the Moimtain-hom, who 
has in his love commanded his eight eseellent forms of Earth, Shy, Moon, Sun, Fire, 
Ah', Water, and Spirit to proceed into the world,—he, Sadh^iva, who is resplendent 
on the sacred hiRt with mental joy, (being one with) this saine lord ACallihhrjuna, 
—confer endless happiness upon those who betake themselyes to him I 

In tlie land of Bharat a, to the south of the Golden ^lountainj which is in the centre 
of the world encircled by the ocean, shines that country that bears the name of Kuntala; 
lovely is that country, and in it is the district of KftncJL The supreme lord of that 
district, king Lakshmana, was resplendent; to Ktlrtavirya, who was his son, Whd^vi 
herself became wife,§ and to them was horn Lakshmideva, w ho, if we describe him, 
was the delight of the wise people born in the world, the torment of all hostile kings, 
valorous as that (famous) Rdma and other lords of the earth, endowed with all yiitucs. 
If you reflect upon it, Lakshmideva was verily bom to that virtuous woman,— 
possessed of a comely form, the preserrcT of the whole circle of the earth, the sou of 
the king SrLKArtavirya, lK>m in the family of the llattas, worthy to he honoured 
amongst kings; if you regard lihn, verily this Lakshmideva excels in might, maui- • 
festing his glory in the race of the sun.|] This fruitful offspring of the RAshtrakuta 
race, LakshmidAva, of uneq^uaUed might, became famous, rivalling and surpassing 
Kandarpalf in beauty, and the sun in splendour, the son of the ’wind** in valour, and 


* ihe huflbftnd of Himuliiijrrs dinghter, PArvnlu 

t The moimLiin ^rksailfk, m the KiiriiuL couatr}', on which Is n temple LiTnctl for it£ sanctity, 

t Tht’ moiiiiitiuD Menu. 

§ But in line 15 of the Kalhoji Inscription^—No* V* of the RnUa Insciiplioas, Jburn* Boat, jB'r. J?. As, Soc^ 
voL N.T p. 220, tbo duiiio of the wifo of K& rlavlryoi is IlohaliiiJifivL Poasihiy the translation hero lihoald 3>o 
Kirtavirjti, who was; his son, she who wls a most chaste wife” (ccniaporc one of the epiLlmta appUiHl to l^hahulovi 
in ilio TOUhop inseriptloni. line 15) became queen {” hnt 3ldduvi Eoems to bu usi^l here &s a proper name, and, 
lliough the wonl * * or in iti full form ^ wnAJifeifi ^ has the seaae of qiu:en, emprrst^ it is usual to add it iu 

that to n pro|)er name, ^^chaLninahiduri, anti not to n«? it in that seiute as an i&tlepotident word* 

I ITie finbottlitiate hrancU of the SaryaxTiihsft, ^ 

^ KHmadcTa. 

** The prince Bhiraa, who was the sod, of Kunti, the wife of FAnclu, by tbe gchl Viju, the iftinti. 
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the Lord* of R6hini in being the delight of all mankind, the liordt of the beautiful 
woman that is the Eastern Bcgion in fortune, and KarnaJ in generosity. 

Having with joy extended the Rattttrul<?> Munichandra, the royal spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor of tlie Eatt as, the lord of the woman Fortune, was considered the firm sustainer of 
the kingdom of tlie Eattas. A very moon of a sage in that he was the delight of the 
lotuses§ (that were his friends), a very moon of a sage on account of his lustre which 
dealt destruction to the lotuses || which were the faces of the hostile kings, a very moon 
of a sage through his might wliich, traversing the ocean of the Eatta kingdom, extended 
so as to toucli the borders of the regions,—such was Munichandra, possessed of the 
name of “ Moon.* * § ’ Through liis mystic knowledge he became the spiritual preceptor of 
king Kftrtavirya; tlirough his close acquaintance with the treatises on the use of the 
weapons he became the instructor of Lakshmid6va; thiough subduing many kingdoms 
he became the anointer of other kings;—thus, listen thou, did the title of “ Spiritual 
Preceptor ** * * §§ become applicable to him; and truly (the name of) “ Spiritual Guide ** did 
belong to the excellent Munichandra. VTliile this same Lakshmid6va, who was the 
son of K^irtavirya the chief of kings, was firmly enduring, Srl-Munichandrad6va 
made the earth all of one standard of morality through his administration, and, decorated 
with arrows, pursued udth the excellent might of his arm the hostile kings, being a very 
lion to the elephants that were his enemies. Worthy of respect, most able amongst 
ministers, the cstablishcr of the Eatta kings, Munichandra surpassed all others in 
capacity for administration and in generosity. The counsellors of that same lifuni- 
chandradfiva, who were praised in the earth, were Silntinfitha, best of clerks, the 
son of KAmariija, the granter of all the desires of his friends,—the glorious N&ga of 
Kundi, of great valour,—and MallikArjuna who enjoyed happiness resulting from 
the greatness of his excellent and brilliant good fortune. 

If you ask what was the unrivalled lineage of the thus-glorious MallikArjuna :— 
The seven sages^ are worthy of worship in the assembly of the Fourfaced,*• and among 
them the sage Atri is the best and greatest. Anasuye, the chief wife of that sage, 
true to her lord, accomplished for her husband every tiling that is pleasing and useful 
and supreme prosperity, and Haritt and HaraJJ and the Lotus-born§§ became the sons 
of tliat lovely woman; from the eye of Atri was bom the moon, and thus that race 
(became known) in the earth as the Indukula. In the race of Atri, which became 
diffused over the earth as the Induvamsa, were born many Brfihmans,|||| versed in 
the best sciences, and among them was Eudrabhatta, the king of poets. He acquired 
from Sarasvati excellence of speech, and from king Kanna the supremacy over 
eighteen villages; who maybe compared in the excellence of his poetry and the greatness 
of his power with that same lord EudrabhaUa, the members of whose race used 
to become excellent poets in six months (after commencing their studies) ? Through 

• Tho Muon. RAhii;^! w tho ninth lunar astcrism, and the favoarite wife of the Moon. 

t Indra. 

t A Parat^c prince celebratod for his liberality j ho was the son of Kunti, before her marriage with 
by the Sun. 

§ ‘ Kumudn ; ’ ix., the bine lotns which flowers in the evenbg. 

I Here the original has * i.c., the white lotns, which opens it« flowers at snnrise and closes them in • 

the evening. 

5 Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pidaatya, Pulaha, Kratn, and Va-iiahtha; or, Marichi, Atri, Angirus, Pulastya, 
Va4ia}ith8, Daksha, and Bhfigu ; there are other variations in the list, 

•• BrahmA. 

ft VLaht^u. 

tt Siva. 

§§ BrahmA. 

HI In the ori^al, ^ifdmararf* bhuderarf* gods upon earth, a common name for BrAhma^a. 



INSCRIPTION AT SAUNDATl. PLATE LXXIII. 
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that execUent i>oet Eudrabhaita, the famTlj of Atri, known as the Sbmakula^ 
acquired tlie name of SAmilsigakula^* and in tluit good family occim'cd a spotless 
acbieveniont^ T'or lludrabhatta, haTiiig pledged a letter of his name as seenrity for 
(a loan tJionsand (pieces of) gold, received from people the ax>pellation of 

** Kudrata only, as a substitute (for his full) name, until the day when lie redeemed 
the pledge. In the celebrated SfLuiilsigaTamsa were l>om many of mateliless strength, 
and amongst them Kalid^va, praised in the eartli, rose to ancminenco of power through. 
Ids spotless fame* His offspring Srldhara was resplendent with, tho supremacy over 
eighteen (villages) of which the town of Banihatti was the cliief; to him was bom 
Mahad^va, the abode of increasing happiness; his fair son was ^^rldhara, brave and 
proud, and to him was born Mabadeva, who enjoyed happiness aa long as he hved. 
Enmity having arisen behveen that same Sir ip at it and the people of the ci^ of 
Gaganasarfivara, Sirtpati was &laii]f at HSlavore in tlie front ranks of battle by 
the inliabitants of that city* His father liaving become a butt for the arrows of his 
enemies, lie (Mahaddva), having heard it, straightway arose and w'ent to other lands, 
and, having during twelve years § amassed weaJtli in the island, he brought and gave 
it to the king; and thus l£Ayid§va, the most excellent one, destroyed his foe with the 
vehemence of his anger and with his infm-iated elephants* As formerly Jamadagni- 
EAma, like a foul mist, twenty-one times destroyed the lords of the earth, || so 
Mahaddvantlyaka, the native lord of Banihatti, destroyed with his elephants the race 
of his enemies, and performed for liis father the customary rites of the gift of ivater* 
Mabadfeva, raising his hand against the HAtaiigar^ who are thieves and who were 
soi>rched by Ms enmity, valoiously afforded protection, while all inankmd honoured, liina 
as being ever the protector of those that took refuge with bim* Having afforded pro¬ 
tection to those tbat fled to lihu for refuge, having overcome the might of his enemies, 
and having done honour to those that deserved to he honoured, Mahaddvauikyaka 
shone in tlie earth, diffusing abroad a majesty because he was verily like one of the 
elephants of llio quarters* The sons of the thus-described Maliad^vamVyaka were 
tliree, Sridhara, and AlallikArjuna, and Chandra; amongst them MaUikhrjuna 
shone gloriously as the sun of the white lotuses of his family, becoming the advancer of 
his race and the iaereaser of its jjure fame* A very ocean of good qualities, a mass of 
gloiy, the "ranter of th© desires of learned men, of men of culture, and of his fiiends, 
the chief of the ShmAsigakula, — ^thus was the lord Mallithrjuna resplendent. The 
imre wife of the thus-majestic Maliddva was tho lovely woman Ganri eager in 
offering worship to deceased ancestors, to Erhhmans, and to gods, devoted to her 
husband ; let mo describe the lineage of that lovely woman* 

Amongst the seven sages, VaSishiha, cluef of sages, was esteemed the greatest; 
and, iMHrcmiiig manifest in the lineage of that sago, MAdirfl^ja, the lord of the city of 
Kolftra,** shone in the earth* The son of HddirtLja was the famous BhdtanAtha of 
spotless deeds, and to this prince were bom five cliildren, resplendent ivith fame, worthy 


* as explidnal to tne, n faniilj in which the direct linctvl ilcsccnt hm neipCr hecQ lDiciTti[^l'e<c1* 
t die 3i4>coiiJ ^ridharrt mmiioiieil nbovc. 

X bin, to the city of Yanui.^^ 

I LU., “during yours eountii^ by the number of the sxm the fonna of the aim ore twelve, and any woni 
TnCADing eitin may, Uicriforc, Lc iiM'd to raph.'tiFnl the niunbci' twfdve* 

ij Thia refera to Use U^nclary cxlermmtitioji of lUe whole race of Kahatri)^^ hy Famiiii-4iiiii, iiou of 

Ja]nB 4 higni* 

^ The M*HlnngAr Afo t the goddess of the ea^le is *M^taiigi, hence they ore aho called 

MAtangl-makkaJu, “ ehildren arMAtaiigi/^ 

** This is oither the town of KolhAr on the banks of the KrishnA about twenty mJlca to the north-eaat of 
KiilA<.lgi i or, |ierLiu[i^, the more wcdl-keown KdlAr, which alt»o I iiiidei^tund, pronouncod XoIhAr, nbout forty 
miles to the cast by north of Jlcngaliir iu ^laisur* 

(11 S« ) P p 
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of praise in llie world j and amongst these Mikdirtlja became most celebratedj who 
acq^uired. a name the excess of his gloiy, so tliat people praised him as “ a fish¬ 

hook to the throats of his enemies, most lugh in majesty,” Being himself a rcty cage 
of thunderbolts in respect of protecting those that fled to him for refuge, the lord 
Don kara*-Mddirflj a acquired for himself the title of *^an outer shell of a cocoa-nut to 
(excoriate) those that opposed him/* He, while living at KhlAra, having tvcII pro¬ 
tected the sons of the lords that were of eqnal rant with himself when they sought 
refuge with him distressed in mind hecauae they had heen deprh’cd of their estates, 
entered 'ivitU liis younger hi'Otkera into u'ar, and there acquired victory but also met his 
death, and then amidst the soxmds of all the drums of the gods took his departure for 
the skies, followed hy the acclamations of mankind* The older sister of that same 
AlAdirhJa, Bijjiyavve, praised in the earth, in the same fashion continued excellently 
well the magixiflcenco of her younger hrothers tad that supremacy (of K6l£ira). That 
supremacy shone in Kdldra, and Bijjiyavve, having become, as it were, herself the 
broad creeper of sovereignty, joyfuBy gave in mai'riaget to the lord Mallikfkrjuna, 
amidst the sound of auspicious musical instruments, Gaurl, the charnimg daughter of 
3Iddirikja, together with that lordship, in his name4 And thus obtained mental 
happiness* In tliat the lovely woman Gauri, bom in a most famous race that had 
acquired greatness by its glory, such {as has been described above,) was bis ivife, 
Mallikfirjuna equalled in majesty the Eternal one.§ 

TVbilst they, husband and wife, were living happily together;—To Srl-Gauri and to 
the lord lilalhipa,—(to whom belonged) tlie eighteen villages which were considered liis 
own lordship, a heritage received from his father, and, because he had become daughter’s- 
son[| to Madirhja,—the single lordship of Kolhra,—was born a son, K^sirfija, of 
brilliant achievements, a Chak6ra, as it were, fluttering in the rays of the moon that is 
the nails of the feet of the loitl of the daughter^ of the sacred mountain. Having 
attained tranquillity through his excellent liberality, through his discrimination in 
recognizing the Supreme Lord in this same Lord of the fountain-bom, and tlirougb liis 
firm Ijelief and devotion to'waixls hmi when he knew him, the lord Hesavarhja was 
beautiful in the earth on account of his bravery 'ivhich was (innate in him and) not depen¬ 
dent npon (the sensations of) joy, pride, or despair. Destroying not the wealth of others, 
and having no longing for their wives, how perfect in all hjs deeds was Kf^sirAja, 
through having bis thoughts intently fixed upon the feet of Bara! The wife of the 
tbus-glorious K^sirAja, Mhlalad^vl, bom in the celebrated lineage of Agastya, 
obedient to her bushed, became renowned in the earth for her pious deeds. Her 
pleasing deeds were only such as were agreeable to her husband, her mind was devoted 
to him, and her only speech was in praise of him,—^thus the title of true wife was con¬ 
firmed in herj and so Slfllalad^vi, the lovely ivifo of Kfisirdja, reno^vned for her 
descent, was resplendent in the earth with a plentiful ofispring of excellent children and 
grandchildren. How could other vromcn, who hoard up their riches for themselves, 
denying the existence of that wMeh they have in their houses, be compared iu merit 
with ]Mii]aladevi, the ocean of affability ? Can w'omen who, concealiug wLat is in 


• Tliiji must liis surnnmo, 
f Lit., “brotigbt tmiUKl."* 

J acting Eia the represeDUvtiTe of her Ut.'GeflsoiI brollier. 

^ Guuri ia om? of the unjuca of Pirvatl Uie wife of Siva ; lieneo the point of tlie comiiArisori between MsUi- 

I It should be ''gnmtlJaughler'fl-soa; for the nikiiuiittg It tliat iw Bijjlyavve, after tlia death of 

her hrolber, the youtigor M^dirAJa, htNaiino n moUior to bia dangUUrr Gaurl, Mali! k&rjumi^ weddiug 
Gaurl, bGcame the sou of B ij j ly b v v e, ami, thoreTore, gnmdilBiighter's aon of the cider 51 ik d i raj a * 

% ParvfttS. 
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their houses, refuse ctgh so much as an oO-seed to their liusbauds or theii' children, 
he consideretl faimly-wotnen (good housewives)?; (no; hut) the wife of Kesirhja, 
devoted to her hushaud, full of pleasing virtues, was indeed a good housewife in the 
earth* How eau worueu, who, if' auy one conies to their houses, run inside and hide 
themselves, or, if any one comes before them, soy “ Who are you ? (I knovir you not),” 
he compared to Miliyawe? Cross, of bad conduct, contemptible, ugly, unfortunate, 
of had cliaiucter, vixenish, depraved, deceitful, of evil dispositiou, thoroughly wicked, 
had, amful, vexatious, — such are women, full of dissimulation; and con anv of 
them he compared in merit to even the great toe of HdUyavve? i if you aslc whether 
any other women in this world (may he so compared, the answer is ‘ JTone^). Women 
who think it a great thing to despise their husbands and who attract other men iVitli 
wanton hchavioui’,—say noiv, how may they he compared with Mhliyavve?; they 
are contemned. Can. women who look at* their neiglihom's^ houses, the yards in front 
of their own liouses, or their front doors, and who tuty ivith low people under pretext of 
going to . . . . t, or to visit other women that are pregnant, or to perform a vow, or of 
going to shops, or to the vegetable-market, or to present offerings to a goddess,—(can 
they) be termed “ family-women ” ?; if you consider it, thei'e are no others hut Mhlala* 
dfivi, resplendent as being so full of devotion towards her husband, (to whom that 
name may he given), The multitude of sins, (tliat a man is considered to have com¬ 
mitted in) having looked at wicked and shrewish women who put their husbands to shame 
by their improper behaviour is destroyed by enumerating the virtues of ilhlalad^vi. 
What manner of family-women arc those who in their deceit uso poisonous herbs in 
order to bring their husbands under their control, and thus cause them husbands to waste 
away irith consumption, jaundice, leprosy, or spleen disease?; but Mhliyavve, true to 
her husband, is indeed a tamily-woman in the world wMoU is encircled by the ocean- 
The most virtuous wife !Sfi\lalad§vi, devoted to her husband, the fair mother of 
Maliddva, famous because to her helongcd preeminently the virtues of a true wife 
of the Kritayuga, was pleasing. In simply looking at that most virtuous woman 
Mhlalad^vi, who Is praised hy mankind and who is possessed of unrivalled good 
qualities, one obtains the reward of worsliipping the river of the gods; t how shall it be 
described? An as dye, the “wife of Atri the chief of sages, througli her devotion to 
her husband, bore, amidst the praises of the three worlds, Virinchi,§ Achyuta,|| and 
Trin^tra,ir so that they were called her sons; and MdlaladSvi was resplendent, in that 
tlirough her deeds devotion to n husband existed (again) in this fair age in the lineage 
of Atri. Tlirongh the deeds of MAlaladSvi the saying that ** offspring and integrity of 
conduct become firmly established in the character of a family-woman through the 
qunhti’ of devotion towards her husband ” Ijecame well known in the earth. 

His mother wus Gauri, a most devoted wife, bom in the family of VaSishtha,— 
his father was Mallikhrjuna, a bee at the lotuses W'hich are the feet of the TJnbom,^— 
his elder brother was Mahadfiva, profound as the ocean, and his younger hrotlier was 
that (famous) lord Mftdlrhja,—liis wife was the celebiutcd hi ale; thus the lord 
K^^avarfija was pleasing. 

Enjoying the choice pleasures of love with those good women, Mallikhrjuna 
and Miidlrhj a** begat sons, and, doing oljeisance as cofunsellors to the fortunate royal 

* frequent througb conwily. 

t momdng noE koown* 

t Tli& henvenly Guiges. 

^ BrnlimJfii. 

I Viahiju. 

^ ^Jva, 

** TliiB must bo a mhtako on lUo pnrt of tho coinpw^r of tho inscription or of the engraver of the tablet for 
Kesiraja. 
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spiritual prewptor Munichaudrad^FU, ivdio ivas the cousecTator of the Rat+a rule and 
a very Javar&ja* to the hostile Mau^alikas decorated with haJi^ca of lionoiir, were 
governing in accordance with his directions the Sugandhavarti Twelve, which was an 
administrative elrcle of villages near to ( ? included int) the Kdntji Tiiree-thousand and 
was the locality of tlie adimnistmtion of the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor lEuni- 
ehandratl^va; and if you ask “ of what nature are the delights of the city 
Sugaudliavarti the chief town of that kampajm ^ —Sugandbavartl is conspicuous 
in the fair plain of Kundi, abounding in the mosc iierfect pleasures resulting from the 
grove of mango-trees that is outside the city, from its assemblage of hills, from its fruits, 
from its dense grove of cocoanut*trees, from its pleasant plantation of Aadka-trees, fi-om 
its temple of Siva, and from its l>eauteous shrine of Jin^ndru. Twelve headmen, in 
whom abode all tlvc qualities of the majesty of a nohle disposition, celebrated for their 
achievementsi of great fame, without rivals, were the governors of that locality. 

In that locality"—Kesirdja, the lord of K61hra, of spotless deeds, joyfully wor¬ 
shipped the Unborn, w hose feet, w hich arc Like lotuses, are praisKl by demons, by snakes, 
by birds, by gods, and by ludra. When KcsirUja went with joy to behold the feet of 
the famous loi-d of the sacred lull, there he vowed If ever hereafter disease or other 
(troubles) shall manifest themselves among tliose whom I protect, I wiU. come no more; ” 
and so the Unborn, being propitiated, ordained that his sons and bis wealth, should 
endure in safety,—a most marvellous tiling in the earth. And at that same journey to 
the sacred shrine :—" LetJ death not come straiglitway, even w'ben tbeir appointed time 
has arrived, to those who assemble together (for me), not coming to me at my village 
with the intention of refusing to do my service witli joy,”—uttering tlus urgent vow 
K6sava was prosperous in the earth, the god MalHkArjunad^ra being favourable to 
him. Having, with such fierce vo>vs as these and others too, three times visited the 
god 'Hallikfl.rjunad&va of Srl-^aila, and having through afTeetioa for him brought a 
Uiiffa (made of the stone) of the hill, and having in the name of his fatlier Mallikhr juna 


• Yarao, the god of dcnlh. 

t The meaning of ^ 6aliya Mdain^' le to a oortain extent doubtful. “ Utida" though not In th^^ dictionaries 
and not knoini to h evidently n Tudbbavn corruption of the Sonekpit tnetosure:, Toadj mud vidlf 

or htdffS xummndintf a toKn, fUe of a buildififft hou^t und “s uicd in tiio inistniptions it mciiiia, according to the 
context, cithor « towTt Kur a circle of iotrtts formed into an admiitutrative past. Afkctfidaifi '''in the preisent 
pn&iugc, and again in liner 61 of this inso'iptioQ, corresponiU oxocily lo ** ralitada locality of eidminis- 

traHoUf of line 46 of the Nesargi inscripLion, (seo Jour»^ Br* H. As, ik>r., toU X., [nigo 240). Again. 

Kiiudimurusdsirada bafipa . . . S{tffandAavartib(tnnerada bam^Hi^ada modula bddatit 

Sf/gtsndhararfi" in the present pin^sage nnd bali^a AafapanaM .SuSFandbacartiA»itn€raditmi 

modafabddam . . . pattanam iSuffandbacfirii*’In Unea 60-1 below, Darrcapond exactly with the Sunstfit, 

** PaMiiMdcJamndbyamr/hid Beffuiocibfimjmnari/a prathamacdfam .... Degduiti^dmamf fbe pUtoffe 
of D/ffdftiTe, fphicb teat t&c chief town of the Aampana of Df^dmcCf tehicb was irtcUded in ibe disirict oj 
Puidsikdj in line 34-5 of the D^sgaiiive iuaci^ption Xo. (see Joiirn. JJom, Br, //. ^4^. Sm,, vu]. j,Hgc 269)» 
Theso two Otnareiie paseagea LUuatrato both the mcJmingtf of ^‘biida,"' and jshow tlmt in tUo second meaning thnt 
1 have allotted to it above it la convortibk ^tilh ** hampa^aP And a comtiarhon of the Sanskrit with the Gmaresc 
pa5sagei5 shows that “ balipa ** is of (he same purport uu ** madb^nxxcTtm ; but « bali^uf mwvn near tOy in tbe 
vicifiUpofj and, though this tationing h not a suttAble one hero^ for the Sngandhavarti Twelve waj not «fflr to but 
was ae^uatf^ ittcladed in the Kutidi Tliree-thoiiHimtl, 1 hEh&ltato as yet to translate it actually hy included in 
whicL cddenlly is the meaning intended. We have however, in the Old Canaresc " 

tcithin, insidcy which actually occurs aa ” in hue 40 of the present Lnsciiptiou, a trace, T lliink of mt 

older form of **olaf mflCr, intermit ending in or **ef and ^'latil^n ” muy, therefore, tie a wconilar)- fLnn of 
or « ofeya”=** inUrnalt included in, through n form vajiffn; tint here, again, the phraso 

conuncatod on being of frequent ocenirence, “bafipa ** is Homciinies viritten in other Inserijuiona the ohlcr 
fonn of (ho "ihtia, ^^baliya,'^ and I have not ni yet found any mitance of “o/o," mth its dcrivuiives 
oiapef “ ofaffs^Qt” &c., being written with the old " W'e Imvo traces of ^^Iddtt ” in Ba 5 twa[|, Arjunwi4, and 
other tnedcro names of villages, and in Bai’igavii^ in line S3 below. 

J The first part of this vorse la very obscure. 
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setup a shrine of the god Srl-Mallindthaddva at the tank of NAgarakerc outaide 
the city of Sugandhavarti which was the locality of the administration of the 
fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandrad6va and the chief town of the 

Sugandhavarti T^velve, a kanipanu near to (? included in) the ICCliidi Three- 
thousand:— 

Hail! In the ^aka ycarJllSl, being the Sarvadh&ri samvatsara, on Monday 
the day of the new-moon of Ash&dha, on a very auspicious lunar day as being the 
occasion of a total eclipse of the sun, while the fortunate Mah&mandal^svara king 
Lakshmiddva, possessed of all the glory of the titles commencing Avith “The great 
chieftain^ who has attained the five Mahdktbda^* * * § the supreme lord of Lattanfirpura, 
he who is sung to with the musical instrument caUed Trivall, the ornament of the 
Hattaku}a, he who has the mark of vemiibon, he whose fame is as pure as (the rays 
of) the moon, the owner of the banner of the golden Garuda, he who is a very 
Kfimaddva to wanton and amatory maidens, he who is a very Vrikodara to the 
forces of his foes, he who l)chaves as a brother to^vards the wives of other men, he 
who strikes the cheeks of Mandalikas and curbs the pride of liis mighty enemies, he 
who is most impetuous, Boppanasiriga,** was ruling at his capital of Vdnugriima 
amidst tlie delights of listening to pleasing stories;—in compliance with the order 
which the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Muniehandraddva liad given to the 
cultivators, the twelve headmen of that same Sugandhavarti gave, as a grant to be 
respected by all, for the purposes of the angabhOga and rangabhSga of that same 
god MalliniithadSva, and for the repair and renewal of what might become broken 
or tom or worn out, six hundred kambas of cultivated land in a field to the west of the 
village measured out in the circle of Kadiman to the south of the hlack-soil field of the 
mdwyrt-landst of (the measure of) twelve mat tars (wliich are part) of the black-soil 
fields of MulugundavaUb and to the north of the road to Hasudi; and (with this 
land) they gave a house, five cubits broad and twenty-one cubits long in the royal 
cubits, in a street to the west of the king’s highway to the west of the gate called 
Siriv^igilu. And all the people, headed by the same twelve headmen, gave one kolaga 
on each post in the cora-treading floors as a perpetual gift to the god as long as the moon 
and sun should endiu^. 

Also, in the presence of an assemblage composed of the same twelve headmen 
together with M&digAvunda of Kaudi and the ascetics of the five Mathas and the 
Entuhittnj\ iigagiivunda of Kadale gave two hundred mattars of cultivated land, 
as a grant to be respected by all, measured in the circle of those rent-free lands of 
headmen in Kadaleyavalana-Haralahasuge, which were his rent-free service-lands, 
being included in the rent-free service-lands of Modaliir. 

Also;—Hail! Tlie entire guilds of the Na kh a ra§ and the Jf tt m mur /§ of the locality, 

• In l*rof. Monicr Willinms’ Sanskrit Dictionary, ** Makaiabda” is given as meaning any official title 
commencing with the word ** m a h a ** (great) ** pa hcha mahalabda," therefore, would mean five titles of honour, 
such as Mali&ma^^ali^jrnra, MahAr&ja, &c. This seems a more reasounblo explanation than that previously 
to me.—Sec Joum. B, B. R, At. Soe., vol. IX, No. xxvii., p. 307, note t» [See Ind. Ant. voL V. 
p. Ill, note •.—J. B.] 

t ^ Mdnya,** lands either subjected to only a nominal quit-rent or altogether rent-free. 

t Bntnhiffn ; ” kifftt—** flour, meal,” has aLso the sense of alms, gratuitously supplying food, and gratui' 
tously performing services, but the force of emfu, “ eight,” prefixed to it here, is not apparent. Possibly emfuhiffu 
may mean “ eight guilds ” of some kind or another. 

§ The guilds of the yakhara and the Jfummuri are mentioned also in lines 7l-*2 of No. Vi. of tho Ra(la 

inscriptions, Joum. Bom, Br. R. .As. Soe., vol. X., page 240, and in line 42 of the GulhaRi inscription (see 
Bombay Society's Journal, vol. IX., No. xxvii., poge 298) we have “the guilds of tho Mummuri of many 
places” and ** the guilds of the Mummuri** again in line 54 of the same. Certain guilds of merchants are 
evidently intended, but I cannot at present offer any further explanation of these terms. In lino 16 of a 
photographic copy of an inscription at Bai}ig&ve,—tho modem Ba)agamve in Maisir,—of the time of the Chalukya 
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—beaded by the twelve headmen of Sugandbavarti, who were the protectors of the 
law's of the Vlrabanauju-guild,* * which is the very embodiment of truth, pure conduct, 
brilliant achievements, morality, modesty, and learning, adorned with innumerable good 
qualities acquired by five hundred strict edicts celebrated through the whole w^orld,— 
forming themselves into a great assembly on market-day, came to an agreement among 
themselves and set apart for that same god Mallin^kthad^va the following taxes. They 
gave one hundred betel-leaves on each load of a beast of burden of betel-leaves, and fifty 
betel-leaves on each load of the same carried on the head. Inside the village and in 
the market-place the people of that place gave a spoonful on each kind of grain that 
wras sold, and on each paddy-shop. They gave two betel-nuts on each shop. With 
respect to green ginger, jaggory, turmeric, and other miscellaneous articles, they 
gave one spoonful of each on each shop. Of cotton they gave on each shop as much as 
a man can hold in his hand. Also fifty cultivators gave a ladleful of oil on each oil-mill 
for the perpetual lamp of the same god. Also of oil that comes from Berfiru for sale 
they gave an addu\ of oil on each hddaru. The pottersj of that place gave on each 
kiln a vessel for the water of the god. Als o five hundred (dealers in vegetables) gave 
two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables put up for sale and four vegetables on each 
load (of a beast of burden). Tlie B6vakkal§ gave a small tax such as a gill in alms 
on the vegetables that they brought for sale. 

Also the twelve headmen of Elariive gave to that same god, as a grant to be re¬ 
spected by all, four mat tar 8 of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgund 
to the east of the high road to Sirivfir and to the north of the watercourse of 
Kaddigura, within the boundaries of their own field (in the lands) of Savandhavatti 
and in the lands to the south of their owm village, and they gave also a house five 
cubits broad by twelve cubits long. 

Also the worthy Sindaramaileyan{iyaka of Bettasura, and the six headmen 
of that place, gave, as a grant to be respected by all, four mattara of cultivated land, 
measured in the circle of Navilgund to the south of the watercourse of Kaddigura, 
within the lands to the south of their village, and they gave also a house six cubits 
broad by twelve cubits long. 

Also, to the same god, all the members of that sect of which Subhaohandrasid- 
dhAntiddva, who shared the same rites with Prabhi^chandrasiddhtintiddva, the 
priest of the Jain temple of Mft^ikyatlrtha of Hfili, and Indraklrttid6va and 
Srldharad^va, the disciples of that same FrabhAchandrasiddh^ntiddva, were 
the heads, at Hiriyakummi which was the locality of that same Jain temple of 
Mhnikyatlrtha, together with the six headmen of that place, gave, as a grant to be 


king VikimnAditya U. (see No. 39 of a collection of photographic copies of inscriptions pnblishod for the Govern¬ 
ment of Mnisftr by Major Dixon in 1865), we have, after the mention of the names of certain merchants, “ the 
entire guild of the Nagara and the MHmmmuri thus composed;** we have, therefore, hero iVo^fora ** as a 
convertible term witli ** XakharaJ" As to “ Muminttri,** it is given under No. 21, at page 402, of Mr. Eittors 
edition of the i^abdamaKidarpana of Kc^iriya, as meaning heated sand; I have not met with the word as yet in 
any other printed book or glossary. 

• ** Banahju” is the modem *^banajiga^ banahjiga^ or banijiga^** which, thongh given in Sanderson's 
dictionary as a pure Canarese word, must be the original of or a Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit “Maya 
bAnijika" merchant^ trader. The Vtmbaiuinja-guild is a division of the class of Lihg&yat merchants. 

t “ Yaddn ** is a provincialism for ^ettu** {^*yettu'%aH or, and * * § ^addu ” in the text or “ya/Wa,**according 
as we regard the “y ** as an initial letter, or as inserted for the sake of enphony, probably moans some measure 
determined by the load of an ox. 

^ ^ Agsdeautar*' or ** dgeudeantaru** is equivalent to ** dgagdru,** those who enjoy the “ dyo,** “ dyasdya,” 
or ^ dgasedmga^*' !>., the hereditary village servants collectively, the “ bdrd-batutiddr *’ of the MarAthAs. Here 
the word seems to be used to denote particularly the potters. 

§ “RdroAM/” or “MraAM/M** is evidently the same as bdyi-makhafH » for ** bhCyi-makkafy,^ i.c, 

“ bhbgigaru^** Jtthermen^ the bearers of palaHquinSf Ac. 
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respected by aU, a house six cubits broad by twelve cubits long, together with four 
tnatiars of cultivated loud, measured in the circle of Navilgundj to the south of that 
same village, to the south of the cultivated land belonging to Ntsmaua in the rent- 
free sciwice lauds* of I^olliya-Chattagauda, and to the east of the boundaries of the 
field of Urugojana- 

Also, to the same god, two Jiundred merchants and the twelve headmen of Hasudi, 
the great Affrahdi*af of the holy AnAdi^ gave three hundred kamba» of cultivated 
land, as a grant to be respected hy all, measured in the circle of DiglsvaradAva 
of Sogala witliin the locality of Hebbasuge, wMeh is to the west of their owm 
BAsigavAda, to the south of the tank of Ghaissagere which is to the south of 
their village, and to the west of the black-soil field of Savanubela of SavandhavattL 

Also Muuichandradeva, at the request of . . * , * * ,§ gave through]] 

those who received the contributions on the oil-mUls solluffe of oil each Konday, 

And that same KAsirAja of KAlAra, having obtained all this as a portion for the 
god HallinAtliadAva of the tank called NAgarakere of Sugandhavarti, built up 
that tank and jilanted a grove round it and gave the place, with libations of water, to 
L in gay y a, the priest of the original local temple of Belli t age, who also bore tbe name 
of YAmayakti, the disciple of his own spiritual preceptor who practised tdie pm'e Sai va 
rites which wore the method of his own worship ■ and the account of his lineage is 
this i — “ How is lie, the descendant of the sage DurvAsa, overwhelmed with trouble ! ” 
thus saying, that same YAmasakti, tbe best of devotees, liaving taken an oath and 
having l>ecome victorious, became celebrated in the earth and acquired a name, TFis 
son, Heva^iva, of great fame, versed m all the sacred writings, of good conduct, owning 
great po^essions acquired hy tho might of his am, was resplendent in the earth. His 
offspring, Lingasiva, acquainted with the Saiva doctiines, the abode of an iuestimable 
number of good qualities, of good and spotless deeds, worshipped devoutly the Unborn 
of Srl-Saila. Perceiving that tliis Linga, when worsliipping the Ihlga, shone like a 
bee at the lotuses which are the feet of Srl-ilallinAtba, KesirAja gave to him this 
(grant above described). 

May he, who preseiwes this land, wliich lias become the subject of a praiseworthy 
edict, ever possess an increasing eminence of power; but may he, who, not willing to 
protect it, destroys (this grant), sink into misery! If a man destroy this, liis sin is as 
great as if he were pitilessly to slay cows, or his own family, or BrAlimans, at the 
sacred shrines of Gayc, YAranAsi, or KuruhhfimL He is bom for the duration of 
sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another. That man who, not honouring piety, destroys (a 
grant of) land, whether it has been given by himself or by ineml>£jrs of anotlier family, 
shall afterwaids become a worm and descend to bcB. Those future rulers of the earih, 
whether liorn in my Uncage, or in the lineage of other kings, who, with minds free from 
sin, preserve this my act of piety in its integritj^—them I now salute, joining mj hands 


• " U the old form of tlie Ciuuirese “ Aobb," —pitbffr a factimt op a hranch n/a/amtl^ of 

hfreditarff csp^cinlly 0/ viHafff Aeadmcn ; and it meeiiH Bf^ODdnrily in imcriptfoDE, a-S m tbe pre^ont 

itLstance, htii not in the curront inziguftge of ibe ppesent iny, iAe portiitti of the hr.rfdiiof^ serrice-land^ ixiiotted 
to sttch a itninrh of n family of Aertditary ojfeitiii or to ovy rarwfipr 0/ jfkcA a ItrctHeh* In il? aeeoDdary 
mdauing it is cijtiirnleiit to ** tjaudurdn^ft ^ which we liEve had m BCTernl places abone. 

f JyraMra** nieana n villago gruitod lo a temple or to BrAhnin^s for purposes of religion, educalicjn, nnd 
charity, 

J “ He who luia no beginning.” 

§ “ Ayeda choifimaroyrira ,^'' — meaDiog not apparent, 

I ljc., oauiaed them to giv?'. 
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together on. my forehead. Whether it be the kings of the royal race which I myself 
serrOj or other kings, if they do no injury to this deed of piety, to them I now join my 
Lands (in respectful salutation)» This is the saying of that same K^sirhja. 

Acquiring the benefit of good deeds performed in a former state of existence, 
Mfidirhja, esteemed the son of the lord Kfesirhja, has in accordance with the wishes of 
that lord composed and written this brilliant edict. The tweire headmen of Sugan- 
dhavarti shall protect this act of piety I 


The following is the genealogy of the Katta Great Cliieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum,* as derired from this and other inscriptions of the dynasty i— 

I 

Ffithvir&Din,! aitoiit Saka 600. 
mttrriid to Noikobbe or Kijiyabbi?. 

^aDta or marrifd to Cbiutdilc&bbc, Saka903. 


Nannn. 

Kircavit^'ft T., or Knttn ultoui 960. 


Davikri or 


1 


KoDn^nini 1. or Ejuma L 


Ejega or E^raga. 

I \ 

Sena I. or L, marrktl to Matlfllulfvi. 


aAb,S 

971. 


lini 1 l 


Kauiuikaini IL or Raima II. 
Saka 1009. 


K&rtavirya IV* 1134, 1127, and 1141, 
married to BcbalodevL and (?) 

LakebmidDYA IT., 

Solca 11£1. 


A. 


HaitaTirya JI. or Xatta II.,| 
nnt to Bh&galad^vl, lOlOv 

SuFiA II. or i^lasGua II.,^ alouC S. 1050^ 
iNarried to Lakshmidcvl. 

Kartavirja IIX or Wttanui, 6. 1086,** 
married to Pnrlinaloduvt or FadmlYaii, 

Lakshmii^a or LuksboiiileTa T., 
mtirried to Clmiidaladcvt or Choudrilcadiivi 

I 


Mallikfttj Tirut^ 

1124 and 1137. 


* From Ind. Ant. vol* IV. p* 230.—J. B* 

t Subordinate to the R^Elitrak^ta Krishoar^ja who was ruling in Saka 798 anil 325.—Jbwrjj. liom^ Br 
R. *44. Soc, Tol. X. p, 187- 

J Subordmotc to the Chglnkja TaiUpail^ra II., A SS5 to 919. 

\ Subordinate to SduiOlraradoifa L, S. 962 ? to 991 ? 

I Snbordi[ia.te to the Chilliikj'aa Slm^^varaideya II., S. 991 ? to 998, and Vihramaditju IL, S. agg to 
1049. 

IF At first, under JnjnkariitA, «ui of Vikrfunllitya IT, f aficrwanls be was independont, ns were his 
ttucoesaora. 

•• InEcriptioD at Ball Hoh^l,— Ind, Ant.^ toI. IY. p. 116. 














J, UifT- 


W. Cidc^ pbuj-lnh 
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2, Ax OiiB Caxa^se Lssceiption on a Stond Tablet 

AT TitE Temple op Pancealingadeva, Man6li, in the Parasgad Taluka. 

OP THE jBelgattm District. 

Plate LXXIV.* and First Heportj page la. 

Reverence to Sambhiijt ’wlio is made beautiful by a ehaurlt wliicb is the moon tliat 
Lightly rests upon his lofty head, and u'ho is the foundation piUar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds i 

In Jamhddvlpa4 the most csceUent region to the south of Kfiru, which is worthy 
of great worship in this earth encircled hy the ocean, is Bharataksh^tra^ which is equally 
resplendent and beautiful. In Run tala, which like a beautiful braid of hair adorns 
the land of Bharata, is the broad district of Toragale; the very pleasant city of 
Munipura is esteemed the cliief heauty of that district. So that you may say that it 
is like the city of the gods resplendent in the miiverse, Munipura is more glorious than 
a crore of other sacred places of pilgrimage bram (its being the favourite residence of 
the sages) VMa-vyiisa, Kutsa, Jamadagni, Vasisbtha, Bharadvitja, Attri, and Visvhmitra, 
who confessed that it was the birth place of Pahehalinga § and the abode of the 
goddess of fortune, and that, being possessed of the waters of the Rhmagahgd,|| it 
was worthy to he worshipped both in this world and in the next. To describe the 
pleasure garden of that city :—Munivalli has always been consideiod to bo the birth¬ 
place of tho goddess of fortune on account of its black bees and its cocoanuta, and 
arecanuts, and rose-apples, and the fruits of tho M&dbu ■ on account of its Jack-trees, 
and mango-trees, and lime-trees, and orange-trees, and clove trees, and betel-plants, and 
Surahonne trees, and SupfiLtali trees, and Phrijiita trees, and Punnhga trees, and 
trees; and on account of the betel creepers that cause a dense gloom. This same 
Jlunspura was tlie abode of the sages Sanaka, Sanandana, Jamadagni, Vibb^nduka, and 
others; he who with joy protects it, daily deUghting in the perpetual beauties of tlio 
pleasure garden of tliat city, is Pahehalinga * its high jirosperity shall outshine riches 
and gold as long as tho eartli and M6ru and the moon shall last. 

Hail I While the valoiioua universal emperor, the glorious KingSihghanadeva,— 
the favourite of the world, the supreme king of gi’cat kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the sun of the white lotuses of the family of the glorius JaitugiddYa,T 
the best among the Y Adavas,—was ruling at his capital of Devagiri with the recreation 
of pleasing conversations i—King Siughana, the sovereign of the ThdavaSj—haviag 
invaded and acquired with the edge of tho sword which was his arm the territory of 
the hostile kings, and Imving eharmiugly become the solo ruler of the world,—4)y means 
of his mighty inilo made tho whole earth (which rests) upon the tusks of the elephants 

* Mr. tnuieliteratiou btfiiig into utodern Caiiaresc, I finil it impracticobk lo rcptodu&o —J. B, 

t Siv n, who % digit of the moon ou Itis tljun. 

t Jnmhudvipu i:t tlic ecnunl divLdon of tho wodd. The goldeu tuountoin. Mom ls tho ocoLro of 
Jomhhdvipa Bhnrat&hahotrEi, ** the hittd of Bhorata,” is India. 

^ Siva, who ha the tildmato object of tine linya Tfo^hip, is called PaucbaliAgo, *^h4 who has fiva Imi/aSf* 
probably from the cliicf pliiccs at which bo is worshipped luuicr that inubkEn being five in number, vijt.:— 
1, ConjDvaram, wlitTO there ie the ^pfiiAirt-lmga,*' or iiiAdo of eorth; 3, Jambuhb^vara, whore tiioreis 

the **ai-liAffaP at from which water 13 said to omdo porpetuully ; 3, Tirunnmttl o, where there is tho ^ tij6- 
or iiApn which spnrkltu with light j Kalahnsli, where ibeio ia the rd^a-Imga*^ or iiAga, the lomp of 
which mwAid to be kept In cojisUnt vibration by Uio wiml; and 5, Chi ilnoiba ra, wlutro thore ia tho “ 
orocrUiJ or oham i,c, where Ibe liiga U worwhipped wltliou t any nrntorial form ofh being kept ia the touiplo. 

11 Thb would eccin to he wioUmr nnnio fof the Mnlaprahlrt Many rivore aro rallied GongA because the 
waters of the real Gauges arc supposed to flow into them |»cnnilicflllij, 

T Jaitugi wua the luuno of tho father, m well os of the son, of Singhn^ad^vn. 

(tlWA) G G 
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{that stand) at tho points of the compass, his prey. While the kings of M^llava and 
Ch6ra and Chd|a and Magadha, and the lords of the coimtries of G4rjara, P^indya, 
Lilia, N^p&ja, Turushka, Barbariga, K6ra}a, Pallava, Anga, Vengi, Phnchkla, 
Kaliuga, and Sindhu were reigning,—Sihghana, the ting of men, governing the 
e^h in happiness, was glorious like the king of the gods. Tho world has become his 
his prey; and, saying “ Let him rule the earth with justice,” King Sihghana gave tho 
government of the earth to Jagadala Purush6ttama. On a religious occasion King 
Sihghana, who was pre-eminent in respect of his renown, saying ** Let hiTn build the 
city of Sivapura,” gave the celebration of the rites of Purush6ttama * to Jdgadhva. 
Best among a hundred millions is tho family of Purushhttama, who is a very M6ni in 
^pect of his firm digmty and the lustre of his excellent fame, and who, through the 
Muenco of his star, is a very asylum of mankind, a very jewel of a mnn. And tho 
lineage of that same J6gad6va is this:—Paiichalihga, the lord of tho daughter t of 
the mountain, is the propitious lord of his family; his gdtra % is that of Kaundinya 
mth (the^rarara § of) Vasishtha and Maitravaruna; Khmadava, firm in truth, 
is adorned "with the qu^ties of a father {towards him) ; the honoured Lakhmbike is 
his mother; GaurbhAyi is his charming wife; S6manatha, the bridegroom of the 
goddess of fortune, is the son of him, the husband of the goddess of fortune;—how 
fortunate, then is Jdgad^va! 

And, that same J6gadava having exercised authority over many countries and 
having ruled happily;—Hail!—On the holy occasion of an eclipse of the moon on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month KArttika of tho 
ChitrabhAnu sajhvatsara,\\ which -^ras the year of the glorious Saka era 1145, at the 
6ommand of tho DandanAyaka Purushbttama, ^who was the manager of all the 
affairs of the glorious SinghanadAva, JdgadAva gave with gifts of gold and Ubations 
of water {the village of) KaUavoJe, as a grant to be respected by alJ, to the god 
Srl-PahchalingadAva, the self-existent one, for the purposes of his temple with 
beautiful pinnacles, for the purpose of repairing anything that might become broken or 
tom or worn out, for the purposes of tho perpetual offering, for the purposes of the 
aiigabhdga^* and tho rangahhSga*^ and for tho purposes of a charitable dining-hall. 
JAgadAva, the excellent husband of the goddess of fortune, being gracious, in his affection 
respectfully gave to {the god) Srl-Pahchalinga {the village of) KaUavole, as a firm 
grant to be respected by all, for the purposes of Cliaitrapavitra,ti‘ of repairing anything 
that*might become tom or worn out, and of a charitable dining-hall; the lords of the 
earth shall preserv'o this grant as long as the ocean and tho moon and the sun may last. 
Sri-JAgadAva, the BandAdhisa, the good man, the younger brother of PurushAttama 
gave as a firm grant the city of Sivapura to BrAhmans, for as long as the earUi and 


• Vishnu,** the eupremc gpiriu” 

t P&rvatl, the wife of Siva and daughter of the mountain HimAlaya. 

t ** GUra*—family or kindred, 

\^Pracaraj * means tho invocation of those ancestors whose names are to bo coupled with that of Apn; the 
god of fire, when the latter is invited to be present at the consecration of tho sacrificial fire. * 

I According to the table in Broam’s Carnatic Chronology, tho ChitrabhAnu tamtalsara is ^a 1144 and 

1142 is the Subhanu or S>abhAuu sainvatsara, * 

5 “ Dandonayaka,' “ Dandfidhjpa," Diuid^lhi^a,*' or “ Chamfipa,’* as used in inscriptions, appears to denote a 
military officer with administrative chaigc. w uenoie a 

•• 1 have not !x?en able to obtain any satisfactoiy explanation of these terms as used in connexion with the 
worship of idols. 

^ Perhaps “the purificatory rites of (tho month) Chaitra.” In other passages the words are separate — 
** chattrakke pacitrakkc i” e.g. in line 76 of the Kesargi inscription, Jo. Bo. Br. R. A. S,, voL X., No. 
pp. 240 el $egq. 
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M6ru and the moon may endure. J6gad^va, the Chamdpa, joyfully gave sixteen 
allotments, each of two hundred kammas* (of land), to the excellent Br^Ihmans of 
Sivapura, in four out of the ancient villages. And if you ask in what villages respec¬ 
tively : In Munipura, in Sindavige, in Agandr, and in Nilgarapura. JAgad^va, 
who followed the precepts of Manu, with afiection and modesty gave sixteen allotments 
to BrAlimans. order that it might be esteemed pre-eminent in the world, J6gad6va 
the DandAdhlsa, the younger brother of JagadaJa-PurushAttama, declared that 
Sivapura surpasses the charmmg land of enjoyment.!' 

And on the same occasion;—^The gardeners of the jewel-mine Munipura, who were 
the receptacles of great liberabty, acquired renown through the strength and the pow’er 
and the eminence of their wealth, their truth, their firm determination, their perseverance, 
and their heroism. The gardeners, who had obtained the excellent favour of the lotuses 
wliich are the feet of {the god) Panchalihga, who is resplendent throughout the world, 
gave perpetuaUy year by year for the purposes of the rahgahhCga a ka'^ageX the 
{total produce of) dried fruits, grain, &c.§ 

Honourable, worthy to be accounted foremost among the brave, possessed of a most 
excellent reputation by reason of the strength and the eminence and the greatness of 
their firm determination, the preservers of all religious rites, worthy to be worshipped, 
more glorious t han any others, abounding in holy deeds, possessed of a profound firmness 
that comprised a number of various good qualities, firm in truth, the granters of all 
requests, such are the IJgura Three-hundred,|| who are worthy to be worshipped in 
this world. Even the Unborn cannot describe the greatness of the Fivo-hundred-and- 
four, who occupied themselves in all the rites of religion, which greatness, resulting 
fiom their protectmg might, their generosity, the powerful attraction of their truth, and 
the eminence of their energy, was such that you might say that one who asked them for 
protection or begged of them a freedom from old age and death was certain to attain his 
desured object; who, then, may describe it ? And whenever those same Three-hundred 
imd the Five-hundred-and-four asked with importunity (?),^ they gave one coin such as 
is given on marriage occasions. 

And the boimdanes of the three hundred kammae of cultivated land, {^ichich were 
given ae a grant) to be respected, to the god Srl-PanchalingadAva, are:—on the east, 
the high-road that goes to the valley; on the south, a rivulet; on the west, the cultivated 
land called Akkasfiligeyi; and on the north, the cultivated land called Hebballahara- 


* ** Kamma ” or kamba ”—an auci6nt land-mcaRurc, Iho valuo of which ia not now known. 

t Svarga, or paradise, where people enjoy the reward of their works. 

t ** Kandage is the modem ** khamdaga^ or “ kha^duguy* equivalent to about three bushels. 

§ “ I'dringc but the meaning to bo given to ^ of w'hich wc have tho dative case hero and tlio 

genitive case, * * § ‘/anaa,” in line 48 below, is not certain. In Sanderson’s Canarese Dictionarg ** tarn ” is given as 
meting as a noun an omen, Me bar of a doory a particular treCy and as a verb to become Min, exhauUed with 
/^9^y dried up. As ho gives also a form “ /drw ” in the meaning of a door-bavy and the tree so ealledy ** tdru 
may be assumed to be also the old form of the root in its verbal significations. And it would seem to mo that the 
word as used in this inscription is connected with tho root in its verbal signification to become dried ii/»,aud means 
dried produce generaUg. 

I It is not apparent who are the “ Ugura Throe-hundred,” and tho “ Fivc-hundred-and-four.” Soroo large 
religious establishment opi>eac» to be alluded to, and perhaps it is the eaUblislimcnt of the priests of tho temple of 
EUammA or RenukA at UgargoJ, which is close to Saundatti in tho I^a8ga4 TalukA of tlio Belgaum district. The 
temple is one of great note, it has a largo establishment of priests, and great numbers of people go on pilgrimages 
to it at stated times ; but, though the shrine has every appearanco of being of some antiquity, I have met with no 
allusions to it in inscriptions, unless tho present is one. The “ Ugura Five-hundred ” and the “ E)oya-Bdjagaru 
Fivc-hundred-and-four,” are mentioned also in lines 28-9 of No. IV. of my SindavaihAa inscriptions in the 
Jo. Bo. Br. B. A. S., vol. XI., No. uxi., p. 254. 

“ Chaffurdsigendal/i ; ” but tho meaning is not at all ccrtaiiu In analysing it au “ chaffurdsige eridallL" 
I would coimcct “ ehaffurdsige " with ** ckdtjrdgisu ” to be obstwatCy hardened. 
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lakcyi. And the boundaries of one mattar^ {of land^ tohich also teas ffiven to the god, 
are) i —On the cast, {the temple of) the goddess K&lik^ld^vi; on the south, the 
tank called Ilanitegere; on the west, (the village of) Karuvetta; and on the north, 
the high-road {to the village) of Hdvinakal. Also the fixed contribution that was 
allotted, free from all opposing claims, on the betel plantations measuring five hundred 
kttliSfi which was to the south of {the temple of) the god, to the west of the rivulet 
called Yaiigarattihalla, to the north of the (nver) ^ri-Efimagahgeand to the east of 
of a stone set upright in the ground, was the impost of the Karikehuli\X and the 
contribution on the profits was the impost of a bundle of betel-leaves levied on the 
road; and {there teas allotted) to that same god one rfea§ on each load of a beast 
of burden of betel-leaves. Two solasages^^ of oil {toere given) on {each) oil-mill, to 
provide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil eye wWch was held on 
Mondays at Singaviitti of that locality. Ard one oil-mill was set apart for the god. 
Sixty cultivators ^ve a kamlage of dried fuits, grain, &c. And the reapers of the 
betel-plants will give {a contribution) when they reap, and the consumers of betel- 
leaves will uillingly give (a contribution). The ministers of the king sliall recognise 
these imposts. And the sellers of l)ctcl-leaves and arecanuts inside the village will give 
{a contribution) when they realise in cash the prices that they obtain. 

The cast and south boundary of a fiower-garden, {tohich toas given to the same 
god,) is the river Srl-RAmagange; the west boundary is the garden of the Basadi 
and the north boundary is a plantation of betel-plants. 

And the boundaries of a garden on the river containing five hundred betel-plants 
arc: On the east, the river Srl-Ehraagahge; on the south and west and north, 
stones set upright in the ground. (Also there toere given) three flower-gardens in the 
waste land called Suruganahh}. 

Having established the shrine of the god Srl-MA,dhavaniirfiyana and having 
given as a grant to be respected by aU, with gifts of gold and libations of water, 
(the village of) Sattiyakere for the pur})osc8 of the ahgabhCga and rahgabhdga of that 
same god, (there was given) a betel-plantation of five hundred kulis to the east of 
Munivalli, to the south of a rivulet, to the west of the river Srl-Rfimagaiige, and to 
the north of a stone set upright in the ground. 

And on the same occasion there were given to the Br&hmans of Brahmapuri, with 
hbations of water, two aUotments at (the village of) Kadakula, two at BaUigere, two at 
Hulukund,two at. .ttase, twoat Kurulanfir, twoatBannivfir, twoatDAdeyab&vi 
two at Goravanfir, two at Jaugavildanaruvanfir, and four at Halevfir. 

And, wliile that same J6gadC*vanayaka was cherishing the practices of religion 
sixty cultnators** acquired and gave to the UguraTbree-himdredand the Five-hundred- 


« Mattar*‘—Aa ancient land meosurc the valoc of which is not now known. 

planll," ^ betel-plantation Capable of holding five hundred 

t Meaning notWn. «U u row; and « kuli,>* in addition to the miming given in the pn>ccdinis 
note, means, os a verb, (o dig a hole, to protect, to journey. * ^ precooing 

... } '<"■ >oli9t. solage, or rofcpr,- die .UtJ/ourdi part of o 

kolaga, which is equivalent to about three twentieilu of a bushel. ^ 

5 “ Rosarfi,’'—modem “ Dastij'—a Jain temple. 

1 -uiTT , !i ^ * . ?!' •' •’P- ^ " “■?»••• ■" >'»« of Ifci Kiltar iiumLon nt 

pp. JOl r/ ,r„ of ,ho ««no i .n Uno 2 of No. III. of tho i„«rip,io„^ voL X. No xxix. nt rr™ 

of tho mme j aixl in hno 78 of No. VI. of the Kotta iiacriiitions at no ’JOrf .i ' ‘T". . 

the same expression in other iaicriptions not jci publiahwh i “«> I ■“'« footd 
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and-fouTj with |^ts of gold and libations of water, at Sivapura, as a token of union, 
(sertain land of which the boundaries are :—To the north-east tliere is a row of tamarind 
trees arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers liimg over a doorway. To the soulh 
of the row of tamarind trees, annnged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a 
doorway, there is the garden of lid , . rakkura, which is to the south of the ornamented 
gateway of the temple of Kdranikemasanikabhe which stands together 

with the land of Jindndi^, the foe of passion, ^rom the boundary of that garden 
towards the west there is tlie garden of tlic merchant Kimbhai-akdlisetti; from the 
north-west of this garden towards the soulh there are the gardens of riarCuribabdyi- 
Brahmaya, Aiahittaya, and Banavaya; theuce towards the west there are the road 
that goes to Kalla vole and the sacred shriue on the (Wrer) Malaprahdrt called 
Rudratirtha; thence to the north {%oe c^^nie to the milage of) Karuguppe, from the 
centre of which come to the village of) Kuppe, below which is the road to 
Modalflr j theuce (?ee eoma Id) the row^ of tamaiind trees, arranged like a festoon 
of flowers hnug over a doorway, and conameucing from a ta mar ind tree wdiich stands 
at the |unction of the cultivated land called Kodagadikeyi and the field called 
Khlikaveyola and the stream. Such is the course of the boundaries. 

Since . . . . aU belongs equally to tbo god Srl-Pauchalirigadeva, the 

regents of the four principal points of the compass, and kings^ and tho Pivediundrcd 
who are perfect in respect of their religion, and the One-thousand, and tlie {inhuhitaMs 
of ihe) four cities, and the people of (the locality called) the Sevcn-and-a-half,”* and of 
{the tocaUtg ealteil) the " EleTcn-and-admlf *'* and of many districts on both sides, shall 
preserve this religious grant of rent-free semcc-land as long as the earth and the water 
and the moon and sun and stars may last, avoiding the commission of the ten faults. 

He is born for the diuation of sixty thousand years as a worm in ordure who 
confiscates land that has been given whether by himself or by another* 


3* iNscEipnoN PROM Cate III., at Blnljn. 
First Report, Plate XXXT T., and pages 22 JT, 
Tramcripiim. 




* lHi7QT€sihaln AUil /TfOinf nru technJcal munpg Mtil menu literally 

that If (i:alUd) the^* S^Fiv-aitd^a-halfP and the place (w loeuliti/) that is (cuZ/iptf) the TKCtet^anfl^- 
kaifl* Id No. V. of the Ratta itiscripliona (JoMrw. R B. B. As, Sac. vol. X. p* 227), Ijjie 63, wc hairo the place 
(ar tocaliip) that is icalhd\ ihe Ktcren-aiid^-kalf** The§o tcrnig [n ohahly originated m some local custom 
of wliich DO traces new romoui, but tho duo to iho oxplnnntioii of tbom may perhaps he found in a custom 
fonucriy observed at BftfikdpOr in the Dl^rwad ^.listrirt; the Shuhabii^r of that town was taken os a kind of 
Undt dividiog not tho town only, but tho noighboiiruig country also, into two ports ; and the inlmhttau ts of tho 
two divutions thuo coujtitutod used, at the fosllvol of the n&li-Hu^nu ve, to moot in oppositiou to each other 
and engage in a contest called kalla-kdlaga, literally '* tho war of stonofl.** If the uumbet of villages on each 
aido of the line-division wnfl not .specified, tho contendiDg parties would be the people of immy countries ou both 
BidcB,"^ OH the eiprcs^ion is in the text of Inscription No. VI+ (Jiinriit i?. i7. R* At. iSbc. vol. X. p. 240 ct ifyy.) ; 
if the two divlsioas contabiod, tho one seven villages and the other twelve, then, incluiiing in oach (liviuion half 
tho town of Buhhapdf itoelf, tins eoulending |)arUos would be *^tho people of tho locality called ‘ Sevca-wid-a- 
holf,* and Uio people of llio locality called »Twotve-and-n-lialf.**' Technical and imiitional CEmateso naniea often 
cointaJii, forreoaOMS which are not now knomi, nunierloal eompoiiiento j thus nt Rayara-IIiibbal|i (tho king’js 
Hubhalli) in tho Dharwdd dlgtrict thero Is a majhii that is always itpokeu of as Kauneradu-Mathi^ literally 
"the Twelve-mojJitij" nnd ihofo Lh^ at the saiue place au or priest whose title is Mu tni^ciTadappa^ 

Ulortilly ** the Threo-lhoits»nd-^%^n ? ” This Agga's title may have originated In bis ancestors being tlio bigb- 
priost^i of the Thrco-lhoiiSHid. Aj another instance of a imme with a nameriii^ai cocnfioncnt we have in 

No. V., lino GO {Jatim. B. B. /?. As. Soe. voL X p. 226), the .Tain temple called Panchavasadi^x'hM is*" the 

fliojo.) if n 
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heads are purified by ablutions performed after the celebration of tho Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, VAjapdya, Paundarlka sacrifices, and horse-sacrifices which cost much 
gold,—who is endowed with the three constituents of regal power,* * * § —who is the full 
moon of the sky which is tho race of the Chalky as,—who is possessed of a body which 
is adorned with a multitude of many good q^ualities,—who has an intellect which is 
intent upon the true essence of tho meaning of all the sacred writings,—who is possessed 
of extreme strength and prowess and energy,—haring erected a temple, an abode of tho 
great Vishnu, surpassing everything which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked at on the surface of any primary or 
secondary division of the earth,t and having given rich gifts to BiAlimans in it on the 
holy full-moon of the month KArttika, granted, on the occasion of tho installation of the 
image of the holy Vishnu, who destroyed the army of tho enemies of the gods with his 
discus the shape of which is like that of the sun risen {again) after the destruction of tho 
umverse, the village callecl Lafijl^vara, J haring made a daily observance the bestowal 
of food and alms upon sixteen BrAhmans for the purpose of offering the oblation to 
NArAyana and {hating set apart) the remainder for the sustenance of wandering religious 
mendicants,—saying “ In the presence of tho Sun, Fire, and the {guild of) mercliants,§ 
the reward of this accumulation of religious merit has licen made over with oblations 
of water to my elder brother KirttivarmA, tho lord of valour, who was sulficiently 
powerful to protect the whole circle of the earth, who was adorned with a canopy 
consisting of his fame which was propped up by standards of victory acquired in many 
battles in which there were muldes of chariots and elephants and horses and footmen, 
and which was bounded {only) by the waves of the four oceans, |1 and who was worshipped 
by gods and BrAhmans and spiritual preceptors; let whatever reward belongs to {nie 
loho am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother accrue to me.” {And this grant) is 
not to be diminished by any one; {for) :—“ Laud has l>een given by many and has been 
continued in grant by many; he, who for tho time being possesses land, enjoys the 
benefit of it. Carefully continue, 0 Yudliishthira, land that has been given whether by 
thyself or by another; continuing a grant is the best {act) of kings and is more excellent 
than giving. He, who confiscates land that has been given whether by himself or by 
another, becomes a worm in the excrement of a dog and sinks {into hell) with his 
ancestors: ”— {these are) the verses sung by VyAsa. 

Remarks, 

The Inscription records the erection of a Vaislmava temple and the allotment of 
grants on behalf of it by tho ChAlukya king Mangall5vara or Mangallsa in the 
Saka year 601 (A.D. 579-80). 

This is the first instance that I liavo met with of the name of the dynasty being 
spelt as Chalkya”; tho usual form is Chalukya or ChAlukya, and it is, I think, also 
occasionally w’rittcn Chalikya. 


* iSc., majesty, tho power of good oouiuel, and the force of energy. 

t Tho meaning of the compound ** bkumibhdgdpa^ &€.** is obsenre, and my interpretation it may perhaps 
not be correct. 

I See note t to the transcription. 

§ The merchants, or i)robably the chief men among them, constituted a village jury and investigated 
disputes, pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the Kadamba inscription of Kittur at page 3(H et seq, 
of tho above-mentioned number of the Jourm, Bom, tir, R, As. Soc.), wilncfised gronU with a view to subse¬ 
quently proving them if required, «&c. 

I ix., which spread over and enveloped the whole inhabited earth. 

n H 2 
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The early Ch/ilukya kings appear to have been very tolerant in matters of religion. 
In an inscription at Aihoje* in the Kal&dgi district, not far from B^diimi, we find 
Pulik651 II., tbe nephew and successor of Mangall^a, erecting and making grants to a 
Jain temple in the 5aka year 507, and Lihga or Saiva temples were erected and endowed 
by others of them. 

The present inscription fixes the Saka year 490 as the commencement of the reign 
of MaugallAa. ^ka 4S8 is the date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his prcdcce^or 
KirttivarmA I. Tliis inscription also determines, with a precision not hitherto, I think, 
attained, the commencement of the 8hka era. The era has been considered to date 
" from the birth of 8&liv&hana, a mythological prince of the Dckhan, who opposed 
Vikramiiditya, the Kiijii of Ujjayinl.**t It is here said distinctly to ** from the 
royal installation or coronation of the Saka king.** 

4. BAdImi.— Cave III. Inscription No. 10. 

On one of the columns of the great Cave Temple. See First Report^ page 23, 
and Plate XXXIV., No. 10. 

Translation.X 

May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the great king 
Kondariija, on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of {the month) Ashfidha, of tho 
Sdbhakrit samratsara I§ 8ri ! 

5. Badaiu.—Inscription No. 19. 

On an old temple in the hUl fort to the north of B&dilmi. See F^rst Report, page 27, 
and Plate XXXV., No. 19. 


Translation. 

Alay prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at tho order of the Ndyaka 

Akrushappana.|| of the King Saddsivardya,f on tho 

fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Asbddha of the Subhakrit 
samvatsura Sri! The superintendent of tho administration of the king Ko^dardja! 
Sri! 


6. Pattadakal. Great Temple.—Inscription No. 20. 

In the Gupta character, from the south side of the cast porch, near the door. See 
First Report, Plate XLI., No. 20, and page 31. 


* An impression has been taken of this inscription and will appear in tho Indian Antiquary, where a 
translation of it has been published: vol. V. pp. 67 ff*. 

t Primiep's Useful Tables, page 154, in Thomas’ e^Htion of Ind. Antiquities, voL 11. 

X Mr. Fleet having transliterated the Jst, 2nd, 4lh, 5th, and 6th of these inscriptions into Conareso characters, 
I regret that I am unable to reproduce them satisfactoril/ in this countrj. J. B. 

^ Probablv tho Sidca year 1466 (A.D. 1543-4). 

I The meaning of JIadapadala is not apparent. 

f Probably SadidivadevamahAriya of Vidyinagari or Vijayanagara, whose date^ as known to me from 
other inscriptions, are Sake 1474, 1476 or 1477, and 1463. [See luscriptlon No. 8 on plate XXXUl. of tho 
First Rejunt. —.T. B] 

** Probably the ^ka year 1465 (A.D. 1543-4). 
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Tmmlaiim. 

Hail* •* ( are*) the customa of former times, whicli were established 

.. , + by 5rt*Vi]ayAditya4 in whom truth was' iiLhereiit,§ the 

farouritc of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the venerable ! 
Srl*Vikramfiditya,|| the venerable, is the preserver of {the rites ihe goddess) 

LftkamahMevif -. ••He, who destroys this, is on a par with 

people who destroy a thousand tawny-coloured cows, or a thousand Brdhmans at 
Bhra^ihsil By the fort of Ereyadi-Srlgnppa , . * +1 


7, iKSCRipnoy No. 23 .—On a Ptu-ae in tee E. Foech op tee Great Temple at 

pATTrADKAL. 

First Eeporty Plate Xltll. and page 31. 


Transcription. 





Tramlctfion, 

As an elephant, blinded by rut, is deprived of his frenzy by the roaring of a Uon, bo 
other actors ate deprived of their presumption by the rules which are to he adhered to 
by actors and which are comprised in the arrangement of the cclebratcrl precepts of 
Bharata.§§ As a curved and lofty mountam falls, having its summit tom open and 
thrown do^ by the fall of a thunderbolt, so disingenuous and arrogant actors fall, 
having their heads cleft open and bowed down by a very clever composition in 
accorSmeo with the opinions of Bluirata, which are to he adhered to by actors. 


• The construction being the nominative case yluxtl of “ preceded by the rehthe partieipH soroc 

each phnwc tm tliia is needed to complete the sentence. 

t The meaning of “ ^ i. 

X JEithcr the first of this name in Sir W. EUiot^s CbMnkja genealogy, abont Saka 617 (A. D. 695-6} ? or the 

tocond of the f>iimc name in the flame genealogy, ahout Sake SDO (A.D. 963-9). 

£ “ Sfftitddriiva,^ a family name of the Chalultja hinge. ^ 

1 Either the Lt of this nansc in Sir W. Elliotts genealogy, ahoot Sakn 6^5 (AJI. 733-i) i «the second of 
the same niune, aho called Taila or Tailapadeva, abont 900 (A-D. ^78-9). In either cmc YikmmacUtja 

wafl the son and euecefisor of ViJayaditja. [From the chnraeU^r of the letters, and as the temple scei^ to 
belong archasologicnUy to alamt the beginning of the eighth century, I indiBO to adopt the earber of these pnneea 

% Perhaps Letshmi, who U called L&kam&td, “ the molher of the world ” 

•* Aifain the menning of “ C^xd/turwanU*’^ is not apparent. 

t+ The meaning o£ the rest of this sentence, beginning with « durgamdra,'* la not appnt^t. 


tt The meaning 
J:J; Tbifl letter,—was 


at first omitted in the original and then inserted below the line. 




The author of a coUoclion of mtes on the subject of dramatic composition and theatrical exhibition. 
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8. iKSCEJfTiQN No. 33.— 'On an old Vaishnava Te^iple at Aihole. 
First Bepart, Plato LY., No. 33, and page 40. 
Trafiscription. 

[ D ] 

[ I ] 


5fTTfrwfr 


Translation, 

Hail! There has not been and there shall not be in JambndTlpa any wise man, 
proficient in (tho art (^bniidinff) honses and temples, equal to Narasohba. 



ftriginiilB, In the originals the lines ore fw the most part aU of the same length j in thia respect, howover, it is 
not possible to imitate the originals in the traascriptiom. 















The following extra Photographs illnstratiTc of this Report are not published, 
but the negatives are deposited at the India Office:— 

1. Old Gate of the Upabxot Juxagadb. 

2. MniBAB IK TiiE JImi’ BIasjtd, JuxloApn. 

3. Caves at SakI. 

4. SOUTHEBK.P0BTIOK OF THE GeOUP of TeMPLES OK MotTCT GlBKAIL 

5. Northeek Portiok of Ditto. 

6. Iktesior of TIIE Cektral Makdap IK VastupIla’s Tekple, Giekab. 

7. Tombs of the Na'wabs at Jukagadh. 

8. North-west Corker of Navalakha Temple at Ghumu, showiko the Sculpture, 

9. Sculpture ok the North Side of Ghuxli Temple. 

10. Sculpture ok the West Side of Ditto. 

11. Jethak! Wiv AT Ghumu. 

12. Loose sculptured Stokes at Suvak KIksarI Talao, Ghumll 

13. The Vethita Wav kear Mukhaka. 

14. RIma akd Lakshmaka from the old Temple at Gop. 

15. Take akd Corker Tower at Jamkagar. 

16. Vaishkava Images for a new Temple at NavIkaqar. 

17. Temple at Bhadre^var from the North-west. 

18. Bhadre4var—Sculpture ok Shrike Walls. (small.) 

19. „ ' Sculpture over the Frokt of the Corridors. „ • 

20. „ Pillar at the Shrike Door. n 

21. Duda’s Temple, Bhadbe^var. » 

22. The Mosque at Bhuj. 

23. The Mahasat! or Rotal Tombs at Bhuj. 

24. Door of the Ruiked Temple at Kheda. 

25. Nakdod Gate at Dabhol 

26. Baboda Gate at Dabhoi, from Ikside. 

27. H!ra Gate at Dabhoi, from Lkside. 

28. Temple of KalI, from Outside the HIba Gate. 

29. Temple at the IHra Gate, from Outside. 

With some alternatives and duplicates. 
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